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SUSETTE 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY HORNING AT THE COCHON BLEU 

ALL the little night birds were singing, Fifine, 
Diane, Rose and Jeanne, Marcelle and Lisette 
' and Popinette. While, as for me, I beat time 
with a fork. 

They sang because champagne and oysters and 
Benedictine and Cognac made them want to sing. 
They also made me want to beat time with a fork. 
And Fifine sang and smoked. And Diane danced 
with Rose. And Jeanne poured a glass of cham- 
pagne over the head of a perfect stranger. Who 
loved it. And Marcelle winked at the head waiter, 
causing him to bring more champagne, which was 
brought in by a man with side whiskers who solemnly 
showed me die label at which I nodded drowsily. 

There was a haze of blue cigarette smoke all over 
the room; and bare white shoulders, and bare white 
arms, and very red mouths, and a lot of soft smelling 
scent, and an orchestra playing. I could see the men 
through the smoke all gray with fatigue, and the 
leader standing up and swa3dng over his violin. 

1 
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i AT THE COCHON BLEU 

Lisette and Popinette leaned one on each side of 
me and told me I was a splendid fellow, and one of 
them tried to light my cigarette for me, but the end 
was wet with champagne and woiQd not light. So 
we laughed. Lisette was not much over twenty and 
laughed Uke a child. It made one suddenly sorry, 
and think of one of those long white roads in Picardy 
with poplar trees and a river, and a row of barges 
towed by a fussy steamboat, and children playing. 
I told her so, seeing her yoimg face so close to mine. 
Then she laughed again, and told me she was not 
French at all, but Austrian, and from the Italian 
Tyrol. And then when I tried to say I had been 
there, and tried to pronounce Madonna di Campiglio, 
all the words got mixed up, and she laughed again. 

I caught sight of my face in a glass, quite imex- 
pectedly, and it had a fixed, idiotic smile on it. So 
I tried to become quite grave, only my tie was half- 
way roimd my collar and tilted at a ridicidous angle 
— so that I laughed. 

"Lisette," I said, "how old are you?" 

And she answered, "Twenty." 

Twenty! Through the cigarette haze, and the 
blurred lights, the white and gold and mirrors, the 
red velvet seats and the shining yellow floor, I 
seemed to see "Twenty." 

"Twenty's very young," I said huskily. "I'm 
twenty-three to-day. It's my birthday, and I'm 
twenty-three. In another year I shall be twenty- 
four. And the year after that " 
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AT THE COCHON BLEU 8 

''Tahouche.UUr 

"Have another drink," I said. "It's my birth- 
day." 

Then a woman came round selling flowers, and I 
shook my head at her. I said, " Go away, this 's no 
place respectable female." 

But Fifine, Diane, Rose and Jeanne, Marcelle, 
Lisette and Popinette all wanted flowers. I had no 
say in the matter. They bought roses and carna- 
tions, and lilies and violets and wicked-looking 
orchids. And I said, "I know a bank whereon the 
wild th)rme grows. Less have a wild time." But 
they didn't imderstand. I said, "Iss a joke." And 
gave the woman a hundred francs. 

It was in the taveme of the Cochon Bleu, and it 
had an aggravating scheme of decoration, blue pigs 
all over the place wallowing in roses. I tried to 
count the pigs, but always they melted into a blur. 
So I called the proprietor and complained. "Why 
can't you make those pigs stand still while I count 
them?" I demanded. "Iss a rotten hole, and the 
decoration's beasly." 

He was very polite, and looked like pictures of the 
Wicked Marquis, and he bowed and said that what 
Milor said should be done always and at any time. 
Also he said would I like some more champagne. So 
I said to him, "Don't sway about so and I'll tell 
you. Champagne? Of course. What's it for? 
Ask these ladies if they want champagne, and bring 
it in buckets." 
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4 AT THE COCHON BLEU 

Then Lisette pressed my foot under the table and 
a spark of intelligence found its way into my fogged 
brain, and I said, "Go away, man. I don't want 
any champagne." 

The spark of intelligence remained somehow and 
I asked for black coffee. "Lots of it" 

Round the big room were twenty or thirty little 
tables, and at them sat every class of person. I 
took great oJSense at the bald head of a gentleman 
of fifty because it shone in the mirror behind him. 
"Iss disgraceful," I said, "for an old man like that 
to be out without his wig. I shall tell him so. Iss 
all right for me to be here, because it's my birthday. 
I am twenty-three to-day. Next year I shall be 
twenty-four. I shall tell him about his head. I 
don't like it." 

But Fifine sat on my knee and Rose had an arm 
round my neck, and I coiddn't get up. They wore 
the flowers I had bought. Roses, carnations, lilies 
and violets and wicked-looking orchids. I suddenly 
remembered a bed of flowers at home, and roses on 
a wall nodding in the wind, and for a second the 
glaze was taken from my eyes, and I saw Fifine had 
lines of fatigue imder her eyes, that Rose had a 
pathetic droop of tragedy at the comers of her 
mouth, and Lisette, the young Lisette, was like a 
flower out of water. — Twenty 1 

I just saw it for a moment, and it was gone. 

It was gone because a sudden hush came over the 
room, and just one sound came across to me, the 
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AT THE COCHON BLEU 5 

sound of an angry woman's voice. Then a man 
answered. 

I saw them at a little table across the room. 
Quite an ordinary man, not in evening dress, stand- 
ing up and very white. And the woman in scarlet, 
an audacious dress, with splendid shoulders and a 
great mass of short-cut black hair. A Spanish woman. 
She looked the man up and down and seemed to 
scorch him with abuse and scorn, and he stood per- 
fectly still, his lips working, and every now and again 
he flung back a retort at her, until the head waiter 
came and touched him on the arm. I saw the man 
spring back, hurl the waiter aside, and make one 
plunge for the woman. He caught the shoulder- 
strap of her dress, and the crack of splitting silk rang 
through the room. There was confusion in an 
instant; men closed round them, women stood on 
chairs and tables. I saw, for an instant, the strug- 
gling woman held back, the bodice of her dress in 
shreds, her white bosom heaving. And then it was 
over. The door shut on ten or twelve people and 
muffled the sound of voices. The orchestra began 
a dreamy valse. Across the room, as if nothing had 
happened, came a waiter bringing my coffee. 

And then, before I had time to take even a sip, 
there came into the room two tremendous young men. 

Voices cried, "Voili les EngUsh!" "Sit here. 
Englishmen." "How are you do, sairs?" But 
they stood looking about them absolutely indifferent 
to the place or the cries. 
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6 AT THE COCHON BLEU 

Lisette went up to one of them in her pert, cheeky 
way, and said in her charming voice, " Good evening. 
Very good wine." She looked tiny beside them, for 
one was six feet two and the other six feet three. 
Tall, with big noses and well-bred features tanned 
by the sun, fresh faces, and quite young. One was 
twenty-two and the other twenty. They were my 
brothers. 

They saw me, and marched straight over to 
me. 

Ernest, the elder, said, "Come on. Come out of 
this rotten place." 

And Arthur, the taller, said, "Don't be an ass; 
come on." 

I absolutely declined. "I'm all right," I said. 
"This is Fifine and Lisette, and Jeanne, Rose, 
Marcelle, Diane and Popinette. Have some cham- 
pagne?" 

" Come on," said Ernest. 

"We've had the deuce of a job to find you," said 
Arthur. 

"I didn't know you were in Paris," I answered. 

"Just come over," said Arthur. 

"Let's make a night of it," said I. 

"You yoimg ass," said Ernest. "Come away. 
We can't talk to you here." 

"I don't want to talk to you," I answered. I 
never could bear Ernest, he's so narrow. "I'm en- 
jojdng myself with my friends. S'* down like decent 
people." 
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AT THE COCHON BLEU 7 

"I say, chuck it, Algy," said Arthur. "There's 
no end of a mess." 

"What! Have you got into trouble?" said I, 
looking at Ernest. 

"Look here, you young fool, the guvnor's dead." 

I sat bolt upright, and the room seemed to swim 
round me. I looked at the faces of Lisette and Rose 
and the others, and they seemed like painted masks 
with tragic grins of expectancy. I looked at the 
faces of my brothers, and both wore expressions 
of correct solemnity: the kind of faces Englishmen 
put on in church. When Ernest saw the total of the 
bill I had to pay he looked really shocked. I could 
have struck him. 



Outside there was a pale watery light from a 
dissipated looking moon; a row of sleeping cochers 
with white glazed hats; lights from electric standard 
reflected on wet pavements, and a smell of rotten 
leaves. October leaves. 

So my father was dead. 

The feeling of death haunted the morning air; 
one could swear that day would never break again, 
and the pavements smelt earthly, while leaves kept 
whirling softly down to join the general decay. 

And my father was dead. And I was Lord Peppril, 
who had only been Algernon Bast before. 

I walked betT*^en my brothers, three of us, all 
over six feet. And they took my arms to steady me, 
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8 AT THE COCHON BLEU 

and so we crossed the Place Pigale. Ernest was 
talking, but I didn't listen. 
Some students passed us singing: 

"La, nuit tous les chats sont gris» 

Dansons la rondel 
Faisons le tour de Paris, 
£e Montmartre 4 Mont. Souris." 

I said, "How did he die?" 

Ernest answered, "Heart." 

And it was the first time I ever knew he had one. 

Poor father. Poor old chap. Such a rotten 
blackguard really, but with a charm, an airl 

Women adored him, and he robbed them whole- 
sale. And men always forgave him. And he 
killed my mother through neglect, after he had run 
through her fortune besides his own. Yet she died 
of love for him years ago when we were children. 

The students' voices died away in the distance: 

''A'heure des assassins, 

Dansons la rondel*' 

We had been brought up, as it were, by cable from 
America by our mother's sister. And she had left 
me her fortune. 

Ernest jerked my arm. "Listen, confound you," 
he said. "Do you know how you stand? You've 
nm through fifty thousand pounds in two years, 
and you're up against a wall now." 

I asked him what he meant. 

"You've got four thousand a year left," said 
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AT THE COCHON BLEU 9 

Arthur, "and that's jolly well tied up. You'll 
have to pull up, old chap." 

"The place has come back to us now the guvnor's 
dead," said Ernest. "Old Bramwell will explain it 
all to you to-morrow." 

I was thinking all the time of my father. It was 
five years since I had seen him. I met him in 
Piccadilly, perfectly dressed, with a flower in his 
buttonhole and a very glossy hat on his head tilted 
at a rakish angle. He gave me lunch, and I paid for 
it. And he seemed to know everybody in the street, 
including the cabmen, the beggars, and the police- 
men. And he borrowed fifty pounds from me, and 
introduced me to a very doubtfid Countess. 

''Of course, we've got to gel our allowance out 
of your money as usual," said Ernest. It was for 
this reason he always hated me. All the money 
in the family was mine, the money my father had 
not been able to touch, and my aimt's money. And 
I allowed my brothers a -thousand a year each. 

"Bramwell advises you to take the yacht for a 
year's cruise while he tries to square up your rotten 
mess. Heaven knows what you don't owe." 

"He's arranging the ftmeral and all that," said 
Arthur. "It's the day after to-morrow." 

"At home?" I asked. 

"Yes, at home," said Ernest. "So don't make an 
ass of yourself. The place is let for a year." 

I thought of that graveyard at Peppril with the 
dripping yews, and the October leaves, and the gray 
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10 AT THE COCHON BLEU 

church which was always draughty. And of my 
mother's grave round which we had stood as quite 
little fellows. I remembered I had fought Ernest 
after the funeral behind the stables because I had 
said to him, "You needn't pull a smug face about it. 
At least she's happy now." I wanted to cry, but I 
fought instead. Ernest always made me feel like 
that. 

We arrived at "The Bristol," where I was staying, 
and went up to our rooms through the sleeping 
hotel I had a cold bath, changed my clothes, and 
went out again to walk about. 

I could not picture my father dead, and sleep 
myself. He didn't seem the kind of person who 
would die. So jaimty, so full of life, and so splen- 
didly careless. I wondered where he was, and if he 
knew I was thinking of him. It was so long ago that 
he had treated my mother badly and left her that 
it was easy to forgive. And then, by the gray river 
and the gray houses, in the gray light, I shivered, 
because I began to wonder if I was like him. I 
think that my wild oats field was sown at that 
moment right up to the gate, and that the gate stood 
open on a new world for me, and that I stepped 
through it without hesitating. 

I knew how my father woidd hate to lie cold by 
those dripping yews with the sodden leaves round 
his grave, and it seemed a queer thing to bury him 
next to the woman he had deserted. But all the 
lords of Peppril were buried in that churchyard, and 
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AT THE COCHON BLEU 11 

custom is stronger than justice. I found out after- 
ward that he had thought of it, and had also some 
premonition of coming death, for he had said to his 
man, "If I die suddenly, destroy every paper I've 
got. And tell them not to let that old ass Jackson 
preach a sermon, and get the damn nasty business 
over as soon as possible." 

Then I felt I wanted to talk to a woman about it, 
so I telephoned to Polly Marchont to get up early, 
and left a message at the hotel that I should be back 
at eleven-thirty. 
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CHAPTER II 

TEA FOR TWO 

POLLY MARCHONT caUed herself Made- 
moiselle Knepska because it was the fashion 
to be Russian. She was Prima Ballerina in a 
Russian Revue at the Nouveau Cirque, had been born 
in Bukharest in Roumania of an Irish mother and a 
French father. She was, at that time, my best 
friend, and a more clean-souled, dean-living, big- 
hearted woman it woiQd have been difficult to find. 

Her flat was awful. Her idea of decoration was 
that of the proprietor of a Turkish cigarette shop 
and a florist's. Moorish tables inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, beaten brass trays, stuffy divans, and a 
heap of spurious antique weapons and pottery 
formed the surroundings of her best room. Every 
*'* time I went there I had to open the window. 

She always had wired flowers in gilt baskets, and 
always chose flowers of the heaviest scent. One 
room she kept absolutely bare except for a wooden 
bar fixed across it for her exercises. 

She was up and in her practice dress when I 
arrived. 

"HeUo, Algy !" she cried. "Just you wait tiU I've 
cracked my knees, and then we'll hear all about it." 

I stood in the bare room and watched her, as I 
12 
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had often watched her, at work. First she peeled 
off long wooUen gaiters and a woollen jacket; then, 
with one hand on the bar, went up and down, now 
on one leg, then on the other. In her white ballet 
skirt, with her ink-black hair and her long, slender 
limbs, beautifully muscular, she looked delightful. 

It is difficult to talk seriously to a person who 
suddenly stands on her toes, flings out a leg, and 
does an arabesque. I found it impossible. 

"One, two, tiiree — one, two, three," she counted. 
"Got into trouble? One, two, three." 

"Not exactly," said I. 

"One, two, Uiree. A nice gliun face to bring here 
in the morning!" 

I could hear the clatter of cups and saucers in 
the next room, and looked round. 

"One, two, three," she still counted. "All right, 
I'll feed you in a minute. I said tea. You like tea 
in the morning, so do I." 

"I'm jolly hungry." 

"Then there's not much wrong with you. You 
didn't come here to tell that to your aunt." 

Up went a leg in the air, and she assumed one of 
her most graceful poses. Men went mad over her, 
but her work came before everything. 

"This woidd do you a lot of good," said Polly. 
"You're up too late for weeks together, mon amV^ 

"Oh, I'm the usual silly ass!" I said. 

She was bending back now so that her head just 
touched the floor behind her. 
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14 TEA FOR TWO 

"No," she said, as she straightened herself. "The 
day will come when you will say, Totif! I have 
finished with this. 'It is not good enough.* And 
then to your home and your hunting and shooting 
and your seat in church. Mon Dieul I know. 
Polly knows." Then suddenly: "I could have mar- 
ried you, you know." 

" Well, will you?" I said on the spur of the moment. 

She came over to me on the tips of her toes, as 
lightly as a butterfly, and put her long artist's 
fingers on my shoulders, and looked at me out of 
her clean, honest eyes. 

"Poor fellow," she said. "Is it as bad as that?" 

At that moment the bonne opened the door and 
said that breakfast was ready. 

Polly gave two tremendous leaps into the air, 
came neatly down, rubbed her neck and arms with 
a towel, pujled on her gaiters, got into her big woolly 
coat, and took my arm. 

"But will you?" I said. 

"Come," she said, arming me into the awfid 
sitting-room. "I know all about it. I have spoken 
to the solemn Ernest and the blushing -/^thur. 
Oh, what men!" 

"Ernest! Arthur!" I said. "What do you 
mean?" 

She proceeded to act a little play for my benefit 
while I boiled with rage. 

"'Have I the honor of addressing Madame 
Knepska?' *You have.' 'You know my brother. 
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I think, Mr. Algernon Bast?' 'I do, indeed.' Then 
a lot of humming and hawing and nervous glances, 
and then Arthur, the giant, 'It's jolly difficult. 
Miss Knepska, but we want to find out if our brother 
is in any mess.' 'Meaning me?' I said. 'Well, 
in a way, don't you know.' Of oaurse, in dramas 
one shows them the door, but no, I did not do that, 
it was too funny." 

"Do you mean to say that those two swine came 
here with a filthy suggestion?" I said. "The cads." 

"Not so quick, my friend," said Polly, handing a 
cup of tea. "Not quite so quick. You have been 
a little — shall we say indiscreet. I am rather well 
known, is it not? And we dine together here, and 
we sup together there, and the world, who does not 
know, puts two and two together — and there you 
are." 

"It's monstrous 1" I cried. "I'll never speak to 
the brutes again." 

"Oh, la, la," said Polly, biting an apple with her 
strong teeth. "You must rememb^ that we dancers 
have a label, on which is written by the foolish for 
the impertinent, *They are not nice women.' — Very 
few people woiQd imderstand that virtue is my 
secret vice." 

"The whole thing is horrible^" I said angrily. 
"How dare they come to you!" 

"Jfiw ami," she said, counting on her fingers, 
"listen to this. People say Knepska takes drugs. 
One. — Klnepska drinks. Two. — Eaiepska was found 
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in a little drinking booth by a Russian Grand Duke. 
Three. — Klnepska has ruined young men. Four. — 
Have you heard about Knepska and the King of 
So-and-so? Five. — Bah! I have not enough fingers. 
My friend, I will tell you. I was never poor, nor 
have I ever spoken to a Russian Grand Duke, 
though I have been to supper with three kings. One 
was mad. One was a drunkard. And the third 
..." She shuddered. "I am not even extrava- 
gant, and I never drink anything but water. Why? 
I am twenty-seven, and at thirty-two I am finished, 
and I go to my father and mother to the home I 
have bought for them near Grasse. — There!" 

"You are a wonderful woman," I said. 

"Oh, no," she cried, shaking her beautiful head. 
"I am a Catholic and cold-blooded, and I have my 
Art. And as for you, my dear, you are a fool, and 
I like you." 

"And my brothers came here to insult you." 

"My dear," she answered, "they were perfectly 
right. If I had let you, you would have given me 
diamonds — which I hate — and motor-cars — which 
I adore. And you would have made yourself miser- 
able all to no purpose. As it is, my young friend, 
you have behaved like a lunatic, and now that time 
is over. Go back to your dreadful country where 
the sun never rises, and marry one of those nice 
milkmaids. In fact, be a good boy." 

"You talk as if you were a thousand," I said. 

"Every woman is as old as Eve," said Polly. 
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"I suppose I have been a fool," said L 

"What can you expect?" 

"That's a little hard, isn't it?" 

She handed me a cigarette. She never smoked 
herself. And having bitten well into another apple, 
she began: 

"What have you bought with your money? The 
acquaintance of a number of expensive people who 
never have any cash — none but yours. A great deal 
too much to drink. A suite of rooms you are never 
in. A great beautiful car which is really the prop- 
erty, the toy, and the darling of your chauffeur. 
Some clothes, some tie pins — eh! What else?" 

"And hundreds of useless shares," I said, smiling. 

"My dear," said Polly, "you are a marked man 
who draws all the swindlers in the world to you. 
You are the adored of swindlers of both sexes. Oh, 
you need not blush to me, man ami, I understand 
things. I have not been through the capitals of 
Europe earning my living with my eyes shut, and 
my mouth open. And now you begin all fresh, eh? 
Milor Peppril." 

"Yes," I answered. "My father is dead, and I 
am going round the world." 

She laughed. Lord, how she laughed! "It is so 
English, so funny. Oh, my dear, your people are the 
sport of nations. I would not miss you for anything. 
A great solemn voice, *My father is dead, so I go 
round the world.' Tell me, you were not fond of 
papa?" 
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"I hardly ever saw him," I answered. "But now 
he is dead it seems — well, it seems such a waste. 
He was what I think you would call a decorative 
man, and always gay and jolly. And now I must 
be economical, they say, and prepare to be the head 
of the family, and all that rot, and it bores me. I 
am sorry he is dead, but I'm not sad." 

"My dear," she said, patting my hand, "as you 
say in your droll English, 'Every dog has his day.' 
The poor one has had his day, is it not so? And 
now my giant friend is to leave all his late nights and 
foolish acquaintances and his what you call 'fling,' 
and in no time when someone comes to him to say, 
'Knepska— didn't you meet her in Paris?' You 
will make answer, 'Oh, Knepska, that dancing 
woman! Yes, I met her once or twice.' " 

I answered angrily, "I'm not such a cad as that, 
Polly. I shall never forget you or aU you've done 
for me. You've been a ripping friend." 

She was aU apology in a minute. "I carry my 
joke too far," she said. "No, I do not think you 
will forget me. But I think we shall never meet 
again. You see, perhaps your wife will not care to 
know a dancer. Women are so funny, they woidd 
never believe that you and I were just friends — 
comrades." There came a note of sadness into 
her voice. "When I retire I shall not take any 
hearts with me. I have no friend in the world but 
you, not one. You, and a great mass of blurred 
faces I see before me every night in the theater — 
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my public. I shall go away to the home of my old 
father and mother, where I shall have a beautiful 
room like this, full of photographs of people who have 
forgotten me. And they will fade, and so shall I." 

"Then why leave the stage, Polly?" I protested. 

A smile of great knowledge was bom on her lips, 
and she nodded her head slowly with half-closed 
eyes. "Do you think," she said, "that I am going 
to wait until my day is over? Not for me. And see 
a younger woman creep up and up until one day she 
is beside me in the bills, and the next above me. 
And the young men say, 'Enepskal Oh, she is done. 
She is old. Look, they have given the big part to 
Loriot. Now she is charming.' No, not for me. I 
go in a blaze of glory, and it will make me very 
interesting." 

"I have asked you to marry me," I said. 

"I shall marry when I am thirty-five," she said, 
with her head on one side. " Will you wait for me?" 
Then she winked. "My dear, I have never been in 
love, and have you? Never. If you loved me and 
I loved you, I woidd marry you to-morrow and be 
Lady Peppril and scandalize all the neighbors. 
As it is, I would rather be Enepska than Lady 
Peppril, which is lucky for you* Now good-bye, my 
friend. Give me your hands. Yes, you will do. 
You make me want to cry, you are so young. I 
adore to be yoimg, and I adore to be old. But, oh, 
my friend, middle age is a tragedy for a woman. 
You will think of me sometimes? Look, I give 
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you this little medal — it is Our Lady, but you will 
not mind that. She is my very dear friend, and she 
will look after you. I shall miss you, Algy, because 
in my own funny way I do love you. I never meant 
to care for anyone half so much, but it does me good. 
Say it does you good. — ^There, I kiss you for the 
first and last time, and who would believe that. 
I shall think of the way your hair curls, and the smile 
you have in the comers of your eyes. Perhaps once, 
when I am at my home, you will come, eh? And 
just once we will sit together and talk of old times. 
Now go, my dear. Go away quickly." 

In a clumsy, stupid way I took a signet ring off a 
finger, and said, "I say, Polly, wear this now and 
again, just for luck. It's a rotten old thing." 

She pushed me to the door, laughing. 

I think we both had tears in our eyes. 
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CHAPTER III 

I PROMISE TO BEHAVE 

1LEFT Polly and walked down to the hotel in a 
chastened frame of mind. The October air was 
like wine, and the sun shone on the fallen leaves 
and turned the Boidevards into a perfect pictiure of 
russet and blue and gold. I think it is the pictiure 
of Paris I always carry in my mind. A long, big, 
crowded street; a mass of people in the caf£s; women 
just beginning to wear their furs and men their 
overcoats, and every face pink with the brisk clean 
air; and a smell of newly roasted coffee, fallen 
leaves, and Caporal tobacco. I remembered this 
the next morning when I was crossing Piccadilly 
Circus, where a man was crying French newspapers 
for sale — ^^Le Matin! Le Journair^ And I think 
my last really extravagant act was done then. I 
gave him a sovereign. How often I thought of 
that picture in the strange after happenings! When 
the Padj&c broke on the reef of coral; when on a 
cloudless tropical day with noise of chattering 
monkeys and screaming parrots, I have suddenly 
thought of the Boulevards just as they looked on 
that October day. 

I had been a fool. I knew that well enough. And, 
as Polly said, I had got very little for my money. 

21 
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I had two things to comfort me. I had The Silver 
Spoofiy my yacht. And I had simk five thousand 
pounds m a man I believed in. He was a man called 
Rawlinson, and he had some idea of becoming a 
little king in Bolivia by buying territory, opening 
mines, and raising various food stuffs. I gave him 
five thousand pounds and was supposed to take 
half shares. Everybody told me I was a fool and 
that he was an adventurer. It was just that fact 
that appealed to me. A wiry little man with eyes 
of startling light blue, a poet, a dreamer, and a fine 
shot. I thought of him as I walked along because 
a girl passed me with just the same sort of eyes. 
And sure enough his name came up almost as soon 
as I had got into a chair in my sitting-room. 

Old Bramwell was there, fat and unctuous. He 
loved a lord, and made me suddenly feel that my 
title meant something. 

Ernest, with a set face, lounged on the sofa. 
Arthid:, twisting a very small moustache, stood by 
the fire. 

"Jolly comfortable here," said Arthur. 

"Yes," I answered. "I had the place done up a 
year ago." 

"Yes," said Ernest, coming into the fray, "that's 
one of the silly ass ways you chuck your money 
about." 

"You realize, I suppose, the nature of my visit," 
said old Bramwell. "Your affairs are not in very 
good order. I have no ddubt " 
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Ernest interrupted him. ^'Look here, Algy/' he 
said. ''To come straight to the point, what about 
that swindler Rawlinson?" 

I said, to be exasperating, "What about him?'' 

''Well, he got five thousand out of you and you 
ought to get some of it back now. Every blessed 
penny coimts. Where is he? What's the brute's 
address? 

''Harry Rawlinson, Bolivia. And I suppose you 
think of sending a district messenger to ask him to 
return with the money and all will be forgiven? 
As there are only 1.9 people to a square mile in 
Bolivia, it's rather a hopeless job." 

Ernest looked at Bramwell in despair. "You see," 
he said, "he's impossible." 

"I understanijL," said Bramwell, "that this Mr. 
Rawlinson borrowed this large simi from you on no 
security." 

I got up out of my chair and stood facing them. 

"We will leave Rawlinson out of the question, 
please. He's a friend of mine. I know perfectly 
well how I stand and why Ernest is making this 
fuss. He's doubtful if he'll get his thousand a year 
from me. Well, I'll tell him this: even if I only had 
twelve himdred a year he should have a thousand 
of it." 

He turned his handsome, sullen face to me in 
sudden fury. "You think I'm just cad^g for 
what I can get It isn't that I've got my work 
and my life to look after. You've only got the money 
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by a damned unfortunate accident, and you don't 
know how to use it, while I have to grub along on 
a rotten allowance. One fod in the family is bad 
enough, and the least I can do is to try and do 
something for the name." 

" YouVe got four thousand a year," said Arthur. 

'' Gentlemen, gentlemen," said old Bramwell. 
"Do allow me to state the facts of the case. Lord 
Peppril, in a yearns time the present tenant leaves 
your house. The estate, properly managed, will 
give you an income of four thousand pounds per 
annum after deducting the expenses of working the 
property. You have spent a very large fortune in a 
very short time, and I find your affairs are in a very 
unsettled condition. Out of the wreck, I think I can 
save enough to provide you with three thousand 
pounds this year. Your brothers have approached 
me " 

"Look here," said Ernest, "you've got to tie up 
the house and the property so that you don't fling 
them away too. Arthur and I are determined on 
that. It's only fair. If you died, there I should be, 
possibly, with the place on my hands and not enough, 
money to run it. And then the place we've had for 
four hundred years goes into the market. Besides, 
I want to live there. I like all the things you've 
never cared about, the fishing and hunting and 
shooting. You like the sea, if you like anything, 
and you can keep the yacht." 

"Thank you," I said. "I have the yacht and a 
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suite of rooms at home. And I pay for everything, 
and let you have a thousand a year, and Arthur a 
thousand a year, and you live in my house while I 
wander about the world." 

"You see, old chap," said Arthur, "if's perfectly 
true, isn't it? You Uke messing about at sea, and we 
are keen on the place. Cut down my show to five 
himdred, if you like." 

*'And suppose," I said, "that I decide that I 
can't live on less than four thousand a year and want 
to live in my own house. What then?" 

I could hear Ernest grind his teeth. 

"Under the peculiar circumstances," said Bram- 
well, rubbing his hands together. 

"And suppose I chose to be as peculiar as the 
dromistances?" I said hotly. 

"Oh, confound the man," said Ernest. "Don't 
you see, Algy, that you are in the wrong? You go 
gadding about with disreputable " 

I held up my hand. "One moment," I said, "we 
will go into that. You came over and did a dirty 
spjdng action. You called upon a lady whom I 
deeply respect " 

"You make me sick," said Ernest. 

"In order," I went on, "to catch myself and 
this lady in the course of a disreputable liaison. 
I understand that she sent you out of her house." 

"That's all right, old chap," said Arthur. 

"The long and the short of it," said Ernest, 
"is that the yacht's at Havre and we suggest taking 
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you for a long voyage, Arthur and I. You look a 
wreck, and you are a wreck. We can discuss this 
aflfair later. At the present you'll come over with 
us to the funeral. " 

As I stood there it came to me that I owed some- 
thing to these two upright honest brothers of mine. 
If I had not been a fool I might have done more 
for them. They, after all, had a right to expect 
more of me than that I should sow my wild oats 
to such a ridiculous tune as fifty thousand pounds. 
Perhaps it would be better for me to give in to them 
and let my affairs be guided by a man like Ernest, 
who had a miserly sold. I hated responsibility. I 
hated the idea of setting up in a place like Peppril 
and living the life of a country magnate. In my 
yacht I could be a king and make my voyages where 
I would, see the world and its strange and wonderful 
sights, and perhaps form more of a philosophy of 
life than the spinning-top one I used for the present. 
If I could have given up my title, I knew Ernest 
would be a really happy man as far as happiness lay 
in his short reach. He loved importance, position, 
and the possibilities of bullying people under him. 
He was of an older generation of Basts, while I had 
both my mother's affectionate weak nature and my 
father's happy-go-lucky disregard for consequences. 

"If you have some work," said Ernest, "instead 
of this horrible loafing habit, it would do you all the 
good in the world. But you never had brains, so I 
suppose it's useless to suggest your doing anything. " 
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"I'll take you on the yacht," said I. 

Ernest looked at old Bramwell triumphantly. 

"But," I continued, "if you try to order me about 
I'll drop you at the nearest port, and that will finish 
any negotiations." 

"You see," said Arthur, "you have been going 
the pace a bit." 

I turned on him savagely. "So you think I need 
a couple of nurses. You'll lock up the drinks, I 
suppose, and allow me so many cigars a day, and 
see that I'm looked after when I go ashore. It's 
a nice look out for me, isn't it?" 

But I knew in my heart that I was glad. And 
then I laughed. This made Ernest furious. 

"It's all so funny," I said. "Here we are, a set 
of yoimg pups, all on the most high moral stools. 
Very well, let's test the romance of life on the ocean 
wave. I'm for the South Seas. " 

"Oh, tosh!" said Arthur. 

"I want to introduce Ernest to the cannibals,' ' I said. 
"But I don't think they'll like him. He'd lecture 
them on the wasteful way they cook their relations. " 

To my surprise Ernest said he would like to see Aus- 
tralia. I suppose he was thinking he would have a 
look around to see if he would care to be a Governor. 

Mr. Bramwell rose and came over to me. I think 
he felt genuinely kind. " I will do my best for you," 
he said. 

"Secure Ernest his income, by all means," said I. 

And Ernest fluhg out of the room. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A gentleman's gentleman 

INSOMUCH as I had been expensively brought 
up I knew no geography. I could lay my finger 
on an atlas and swear I had little or no knowledge 
of its contents. Then how came the idea of the 
South Seas exploding out of my mind? The germ 
originated in the latest reading of Pettigrew, my 
man. He never wasted a moment of his time, but 
was for ever what he called improving himself. He 
could bind books, French polish, develop photo- 
graphs, enamel, and speak three languages. He 
was, in fact, the perfection of cheap systems, a man 
with a polytechnic mind. 

When I told him that afternoon that I should 
sail in ten days for the South Sea Islands, he con- 
founded me by asking to which group I referred. 

I asked him were they not all of a bunch and one 
as good as another? 

Not a bit of it. Due north of the Torres Straits 
lay Papua and New Guinea. Then, again, there 
were the Society Islands, the New Hebrides, and 
goodness knows what beside. 

PettigreW; it appeared, had mentioned to me only 
28 
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the day before that he had gathered his information 
as to the habits and peculiarities of the natives. 

''Really/' I said, in the way one does when one 
is not paying attention. ''So the ladies of the Santa 
Cmz Island dye their hair red?" 

''Noy sir/' said Pettigrew, ''the Samoan women. 
The peculiarity of Santa Cruz is the crimson feather 
money made on coils of bark. They have also arm 
rings formed of the shell of the dam." 

"Really/' I said. "You are a wonderful man, 
Pettigrew. I wonder you are content to be a 
servant" 

"I know my place, sir," he answered soberly 

"I wish I knew mine," said I. 

But he answered me nothing to this remark, and 
proceeded to encase my feet in patent leather. I 
was in the mood to talk. 

"I suppose," I said, "that you had a very good 
education, Pettigrew." 

"Nothing above the ordinary, sir," he repKed. 
"What I know I have picked up. — Will you wear 
the gray suit, sir?" 

"Anything you like," I answered. "No, wait a 
minute. I am in mourning; I forgot to tell you 
that Lord Peppril is dead." 

"I am very sorry, my lord," said Pettigrew, 
accepting the situation immediately. 

I am certain he would have known the correct 
way to address an envelope to an archangel. 

"Now, putting everything aside," I said, "what 
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could a man like myself do if he was to be thrust 
upon the world?" ^ 

He smiled gently as he bent over my boots, as 
one might smile at a foolish child. ''That is not 
likely to happen, my lord." 

"If I wanted to work," said I, "or if I was forced 
to work, I should be utterly useless. I shotdd starve." 

Pettigrew was by now looking over my black 
ties. 

"I might sell smoked glasses on the days when 
eclipses took place," I said thoughtfully. "Or 
learn to make dolls' eyes, or design hot cross buns. 
What odd professions there are!" 

"Indeed, my lord," said he, placing a black tie 
on the bed, "people make their livings out of a 
number of things: teazle head collecting, polishing 
mother-of-pearl, wood gathering, and such like. I 
am informed, my lord, that caterpillar farming pays 
nowadays." 

"Caterpillar farming! Never heard of it." 

"Those who care for rare caterpillars will pay 
anything for choice specimens, I'm told." 

"No, I couldn't do that," I said, shaking my 
head. "I should hate to touch the nasty little 
beasts." 

"Insects," he whispered under his breath. 

I accepted the rebuke in silence. 

When I was putting a black pearl pin into my tie, 
I said, "Pettigrew, I have spent a lot of money." 

"Yes, my lord." 
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"Far too much." 

"Yes, my lord/' 

"And," I said, "I am going to retrench. I am 
going round the world, and perhaps I may stay 
away for years. *It may be for years, it may be for 
ever,'" I quoted. 

Pettigrew expressed no surprise. 

"And you loathe the sea," I said, looking intently 
at him. 

"You are giving me notice, my lord?" he said 
quietly. 

"I don't like doing it," I said. "But I know the 
very look of The Silver Spoon makes you feel queer." 

He nodded as if to himself. "I had thought of 
giving up service," he said. 

"Settling down?" 

"There is a young lady, my lord," he said quietly. 

I was staggered. Pettigrew in love; and a young 
lady. I would as soon have thought of a woman 
marrying a dictionary. 

However, one never knows. It gave me the idea 
of Cupid in side whiskers. 

"In service?" said I. 

"No, my lord. The daughter of a physician." 

"Bless me," I cried. "This is very wonderful. 
But may I ask how you propose to live?" 

His answer certainly surprised me. He produced 
a printed paper which set out that Pettigrew's 
Patent Polish Made Boots Glow. 

"In the course of my service, my lord," he said, 
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"I have dealt a great deal with gentlemen's boots, 
and I venture to think not unsatisfactorily." 

Well, there were my shining rows of boots and 
shoes staring me in the face as evidence. 

" So I invested my savings," he said very earnestly, 
''in patenting and floating this polish of mine. May 
I be so bold as to use your lordship's name as a 
reference ?" 

"Most certainly," I said heartily. Whereat he 
produced a second paper, "Lord Peppril says, *I 
always use Pettigrew. It is perfection.' " 

"Of course I do," said I; "and of course it is 
perfection. And I suppose the doctor's daughter 
has fallen a victim to the charms of your polish." 

"She is interested, my lord, in the education of 
the lower classes." 

"And of course she is very beautiful." 

I saw that he hesitated a moment before replying. 
"It is a beauty of the mind," he said at last. 

"Well, I'm dehghted," said I. "And I wish you 
all good fortime. I leave for England this evening, 
and for the first turning to the right roimd the world 
in ten days. What about clothes?" 

"We shall need several duck suits," he said. 
"And your yachting suits must be looked out. I 
will make a list of what I consider necessary. Ex- 
cuse me, my lord." And he removed a minute 
piece of fluff from my sleeve. 

I verily believe he regarded me as a mechanical 
toy, and I have no doubt he was quite justified. 
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As it was I had moved as young men of my up- 
bringing moved, and I was just the kind of fool all 
of my particular set were. But I had, I think, a 
streak of adventure in me, and more than my fair 
share of humor. I am certain I had none of the 
makings of a great man, or of a man of many parts. 
I was merely a strong man of my hands, gifted with 
a sense of the ridiculous. 

Pettigrew saw me through the f imeral. 

There was something very moving about the 
consignment of my father's body to the grave. It 
took place on one of those brilliant October days 
when the sun made the autunm leaves glow like 
gold, and the air was like champagne. Had my 
father been alive he would have been at the Cam- 
bridgeshire that day, a race he was very fond of. 
And I thought of the sim on the turf and on the 
shining bodies of the horses, and the jockeys' colors, 
and the white palings of the course. I ventured to 
whisper as much to Ernest, and he frowned back at 
me, and asked how I could think of such a thing at 
such a time. Pettigrew understood better, for he 
told me the result later in the day and informed me 
that I had won three himdred poimds. I gave it to 
him for a wedding present. 

The fimeral was, to me, a mockery on my father's 
life. Ernest had arranged everything in the most 
ultra respectable way. All the relations who had 
cut my father alive came to lunch, as it were, with 
him dead. Old Jackson preached a sermon, giving 
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my father every virtue he did not possess. We 
quarrelled over the tombstone designs in the after- 
noon, and Ernest wrote a long accoimt for the papers. 
Just as the light was fading I went into the church- 
yard and stood by the grave. It was piled high 
with wreaths and crosses of flowers. I bent down 
and looked at the cards and inscriptions, and the 
one that touched me most was a big bimch of violets 
with a card attached to it saying, "Poor old Jim. 
Muriel." No one knew who Muriel was. 

In a dim forgotten corner of my heart I think I 
found a prayer. I said, inside myself, that he had 
given a number of people pleasure, was never unkind, 
was generous, and despite all his faults a man whom 
many people loved. I kept my eyes away from the 
headstone on my mother's grave and tried to forget 
that he had deserted her. And I hoped, most fer- 
vently, that he had kept a way of retreat open to 
him from the road to hell. I felt that he would be 
very out of place in the heaven of old Jackson's 
sermons, but I hoped there was some place where 
he could go and prepare. And just as the theology 
of these ideas began to confuse me I heard a step, 
turned, and saw Arthur. 

"Poor old Guv.," he said. "I expect he was a 
good sort. It was beastly stuffy in the house, so I 
came out here." 

I respected him for the sentiment. 

"Rum thing, death," said Arthur. "Somehow I 
never think about snujOBing out Do you?" 
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"Not often." 

"I say, old chap," he said, suddenly takmg my 
arm. "Chuck this cruise idea if you like. Audit's 
very decent of you to allow us anything. Ernest's a 
fimny chap, but he means all right." 

"Oh, yes," I answered. "He means all right." 

"I could find some work," said Arthiu*. 

"Don't you worry," said L "I'll find the money. 
You ought to have it Look at the sun, it's beauti- 
ful, isn't it, like a great burning orange." 

"Top hole," said Arthur. "But I say, old chap, 
don't think of me. I shall be all right. But it's a 
bit rough on Ernest. He's so frightfully keen on 
the place." 

I turned to this brother of mine whom I had never 
really known before. 

"Look here," I said, "we are going for this 
cruise. It will do us all good. I may — I don't say 
I shall, but I may find something to do out there. 
I'm just a little bit fed up with mouching about 
doing nothing. And I may ask you and Ernest to 
rim this place for me. I don't know yet. But this 
affair to-day has made me think a bit. I don't 
want just to waste, as he did." 

"Did you enjoy your bust?" he asked anxiously. 

"I'm just beginning to wonder," said I. 

And then came Pettigrew silently to us. "Dinner 
is at seven-thirty, my lord." 

So I was saved the wrath of Ernest again. He 
never could abide people who were late for meals. 
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THE VOYAGE OF "tHE SILVER SPOON " 

I OFTEN wish I had been bom romantic, or fas- 
tidious, or even cynical: any of these give one a 
complete outlook on life, and a standard by which 
to steer. I had, if anything, a sense of adventure 
that comes to men who are hale, hearty, and pos- 
sessed of strong limbs. I know when I discussed 
charts and routes with Nicholas Prettyjohn, my 
captain, I felt the lack of some stirring impulse to 
send me on my way eager and rejoicing. I ought 
to have known that his great homy forefinger fol- 
lowing the way of the seas, the knowledgeable way 
he spoke of foreign ports and harbors, and the 
plentiful anecdotes with which he besprinkled names 
on the map — ^mere names to me, places to him — 
were full of romantic possibilities. I missed them. 
My reading had never included stories of world- 
wide adventure, except in forgotten times and for- 
gotten books read as a boy. And even these had 
never definitely fixed themselves on my mind. 

Arthur was different. His eyes glittered when 
Prettyjohn spoke of Colombo, of Aden, of strange 
visions of Chinese jimks in tropic seas. He seemed 
suddenly to flow with knowledge of flying-fish, 
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albatrosses, of fights between whale, thrasher, and 
sword-fish. He, with me, had a love of the sea for 
her own sake, but, unlike me, the idea of sailing or 
steaming past coral islands drew every ounce of 
romance out of his bemg. 

"It's all right, old chap," he said. "IVe only 
been mugging it up." 

He and I dined together at the Carlton on our last 
night in England. We steamed out of Southampton 
water at twelve o'clock the next morning, November 
1 2 th, Thursday. 

I liked Arthur, he was fresh, unspoilt, and ought to 
have been at New College still. I ought to have 
been quietly shooting somewhere, I suppose. Really, 
if one comes to think of it, we ought both to 
have been under the watchful eye of pastors and 
masters. 

It was a very good dinner. I ordered it myself. 
And the champagne was excellent. 

We discussed Ernest, I remember, with some 
freedom. 

"He's not a bad chap," said Arthur in full enjoy- 
ment of an oyster cocktail. "But I suppose we 
don't understand him." 

"In my opinion," I said frankly, "he's a pompous 
prig. But he'll grow up." 

" Well, you're not so dashed old," said Arthur. 

"I feel forty." 

" Oh, come off the grass," said Arthur. 

" I have lived," said I, raising my glass and nod- 
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ding over it to him. "Here's to — to — what the 
blazes is the name of the place we're going to?" 

"Papua," said he, laughing. 

"Here's to Papua!" I said. "And good luck to 
aU of us." 

I was twenty-three then; I was thirty-two before 
I saw that room again. 

I remembered that very second one night when 
I lay on the beach of the Isle des Mouchettes (so 
called because its shape, in a vague way, resembled 
a pair of candle snuffers), and listened to the turtles 
bellowing. The break of the sea on the roof seemed 
for me to reproduce the clatter of knives and forks 
and tongues; and the round yellow moon, shining 
sulkily through the clouds, was like a chandelier. I 
could see Arthur, flushed and eager, and the white 
shoulders of women, and the shirts of men. And I 
lay still, like a savage, with nothing but a pair of 
shorts on, for I was going to spear fish. 

"I bet it'll be rough in the Bay," said Arthur. 

"Then our esteemed brother will be very sick," 
said I. 

"I say, you do hate him, don't you?" 

"Let's talk of something else," said I. "I think 
this is going to be rather fun. Pettigrew has packed 
a perfect library of guides all marked with the 
places we ought to see in red ink." 
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"Good old Pettigrew!" 

We had nothing to leave behind, dther of us, 
that made the starting difficult. No parents, or 
sisters; no romances, no ties; and somehow it made 
the adventure of it seem a little incomplete. 

"Arthur," I said, "you haven't a broken heart, 
by any chance?" 

He blushed to the roots of his hair. "Don't be a 
silly ass," he said. "Of course not." 

"So there is a girl," said I. 

"Oh, there was," he answered in an off-hand 
way. 

"JoUy?" 

"A topper." 

"Fair?" 

He moved imeasily in his chair before replying, 
"Chucked me." 

"Sorry, old chap," said I. 

"Jolly good thing,'^said he. 

"I've never been in love," said I. 

"Well, you steer clear, old chap. Women are no 
good. It puts your off you feed, and makes you 
damn miserable." 

"This trip's just in time," I ventured. 

"Absolutely," said Arthiu*. 

"Pretty girl?" 

"Well, I'll tell you. There'd have been the deuce 
of a row if it had come to anything, but it didn't. 
She was fearfully well off, simply stank of money, 
and I met her at a dance. I got to know her fairly 
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well, and then I met her people." He paused 
dramatically. 

"No good?" said L 

"My dear chap," said he, "they were awful — 
awful! Absolutely impossible. I tell you I suffered 
agonies. I went to stay with them for the week- 
end." 

"Where?" 

"My dear chap, Wimbledon. I don^t suppose 
you know it. I had a long jaw with her on the 
Simday in a kind of tool-shed place in the garden. 
She knew. She was very decent about it. In fact, 
she as good as said she knew I'd be put off. Of 
coiu-se, we weren't engaged or any rot like that. 
But it was a near touch. I'd gone down to propose." 

"Half a minute," I said. "You were — what? 
Nineteen?" 

"Yes. But I had an idea of a long engagement, 
don't you know. I tell you I didn't know what to 
do. Awfully kind people — but 1" 

"So she let you go." 

"Atnunp. That's what she was. She was older 
than me, twenty-five, and an absolute topper to look 
at. Dark, with R.S.V.P. eyes." 

"You're not " I began. 

"Oh, it's all over now, old chap. But that's one 
of the reasons I was so glad to come along now." 

And the next day we were slipping away from the 
coast in an easterly breeze. 
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0& Ushant we caxight the weather properly, seas 
like mountains, and wind like a thousand shrieking 
devils. Every time I shouted from the deck the 
words were hurled out of my mouth. Arthiu*, 
clinging on to any rope or spar he could clutch, 
enjoyed it, though his face was a bit white. And 
Ernest lay in his bimk, hoping to die. One of the 
Cape steamers passed us early in the morning 
staggering along in the seas like a dnmken thing, 
all shrouded in spray and &ying spume, with the 
smoke belching out of her fimnels and her siren 
going like mad, for a fog began to creep up. 

The wind dropped in the evening, and the fog 
made the air raw. The man at the wheel in his 
drenched oilskins stood out against the fog like a 
shining god. I came down from the deck stiff and 
hoarse and f oimd hot soup and a good dinner waiting 
below, but Arthur had vanished, and the steward 
smiled sympathetically. 

Toward midnight we got into calmer weather, but 
the fog still himg about and fog-horns sent their 
raucous messages out of the dark shroud about us. 

There wasn't much bounce about Arthur the next 
day, but he managed to swallow some breakfast and 
give me a wintry smile. 

^'I say, old chap, that was a bit on the rough side. 
It turned me up." 

"And Ernest?" I said. 

He winked. "Ask him if he'd like an egg." 

It may have been cruel of me, but I did. And he 
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turned round in his bunk and groaned. It was a 
cheap victory for me, but I relished it. 

We did the usual things, put in to Oporto, Lisbon, 
and Gib. Ernest recovered himself by the time we 
went ashore and talked a good deal about the key 
to the Mediterranean, and the Navy, and a lot he 
had got out of the newspapers. But his manner to 
me was a little changed, and I could see he dreaded 
any bad weather. 

I offered to release him at Naples, because the 
poor chap was ill the whole time, but he said he had 
made all arrangements and hoped to get accustomed 
to the sea in time. I must say I admired his pluck, 
and I told him so. 

From Marsala, where we touched, to Aden it was 
wonderfully calm, and Ernest recovered completely. 
On leaving Aden his lectures to me began. 

Those days at sea had cleared away my past two 
years, or so it seemed to me. Before the ever- 
changing color, the great sunrises and simsets, the 
panorama of bays, the glorious feel of the lifting deck 
under my feet, all the artificiality of my life was 
swept away. I thought of nights in hot, scented 
supper-rooms, of the nagging times of little orches- 
tras, of the sleek subservience of waiters, and 
wondered why I had ever liked them as I had 
done. 

I even devoured Pettigrew's guide-books. It 
was curious to see how the man had underlined the 
heights of spires, the measurements of the Bay of 
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Naples, the exact distances from place to place, and 
had ignored all that I felt most interesting. 

Ernest's lectures were, of course, impossible to 
escape, and they were delivered in a spirit of unction 
that made them particularly exasperating. As 
fine day followed fine day and the heat grew pleasant 
and then enervating, he followed me persistently 
with good advice. In the face of gorgeous sunsets 
he was moved to admonish me on my wild past, 
which, by the way, was not a quarter so lurid as he 
painted it. But one finds that the imagination of 
serious narrow men leads them into constant 
exaggeration when they talk of the follies of others. 
To Ernest the Devil was a not very reputable 
woman. In another sphere of life Ernest would 
have been a street-comer preacher. Often when he 
was talking I seemed to see a poor street comer, a 
man standing on a chair with a lamp by him on the 
ground, and a group about him drinking in nothing 
but a grim picture of a spiteful torturing God. I 
used to sit quietly when I was caught and watch the 
great rolling seas rise and cream over, sometimes all 
gold with the sunset, sometimes a deep burning blue. 
He kept a diary, and posted the events of the day 
every evening, retiring to his cabin to do so. That 
it was full of commonplace, I knew, for he noted 
only those things that Pettigrew had marked in 
the guides under a heading, "Common objects of 
travel." The big things I never heard him allude 
to in any way. There was a day, for ins£ance, when 
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a great sailing ship passed with the south-east 
trade wind sending her through the seas with every 
sail set. It was a wonderful and majestic sight full 
of beauty. Arthur's remark was, "By Jingo, isn't 
that topping?" Ernest read her name, and noted 
with care in the diary (he was writing it on deck 
that evening), ^^ The Adda passed us sailing from 
Melbourne." And then, turning to us, began a 
dissertation on Our Merchant Service. An ideal 
Member of Parliament. 

I should like to have the power of putting down 
the poetry of those nights at sea. Often when the 
others were asleep I and old Prettyjohn would pace 
the deck feeding, as it were, on the exquisite beauty. 
We neither of us knew how to express our feelings in 
words, nor did we know quite how much it affected 
us, but on these nights, when myriads of stars 
burned in the sky and were reflected in the water 
just as if they had sent their spirits fishing, we were 
united by a common feeling of unspeakable peace 
and the calm of perfect beauty. All the strange and 
varied sights — .re put in to Singapore, and Batavia, 
sailed through the Java Sea and touched at Macassar 
— filled me with a curious sensation that it could 
not be real, that as we passed so would the marvels 
disappear behind us. Arthur took it as the school- 
boy he was, revelling in it all, getting tremendously 
excited over the blacks, the surf bathing, the odd fish 
we caught, the peculiar smell of the islands. Ernest, 
now master of Pettigrew's guide-books, quoted at 
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length to us other peoples' descriptions of what was 
before us, and told us exactly the number of inhabi- 
tants, their trades, their religions, and their customs. 
I remember the first little coral island we saw — a 
few hundred yards of white sand, a vivid green 
lagoon, and a small wood of waving cocoanut trees. 
It was uninhabited, and for all the world like a 
picture in a fairy tale. We took a boat and landed. 
Dozens of hermit-crabs scuttled away from under our 
feet; a few gannets looked at us from the trees with 
their silly air of surprise. There was an indescribable 
perfume about the place, and the regular deep music 
of the waves. We stood still, all of us, hushed by 
the perfection of the scene; and then a small pure 
white bird flew gently over our heads. Now Petti- 
grew, among our books, had provided us with one 
on birds with colored illustrations, and it was from 
these that I remembered that bird's name, and the 
quotation from Darwin below the picture: 

"But there is one charming bird: it is a small 
snow-white tern, which smoothly hovers at a 
distance of a few feet above one's head, its large 
black eye scanning, with quiet curiosity, your 
expression. Little imagination is required to 
fancy that so light and delicate a body must be 
tenanted by some wandering fairy spirit." 

In a sudden delight at remembering this and so 
adding to Ernest's store of facts, I quoted the 
passage. 
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"Jolly good," said Arthur. 

"I am perfectly certain," said Emost, "that 
Darwin never wrote anything of the kind. The idea 
of a fairy spirit is absurd." 

I looked it up that night and found I was right. 
"Little imagination is required to fancy, etc." But 
I realized that even that little imagination was left 
out of my brother's composition. 

We steamed slowly past South West Island and 
so into the Arafura Sea, through the Torres Strait 
and into the Coral Sea. So, after days and nights of 
singular beauty, to Matavai Bay in Tahiti, where 
natives swarmed roimd us in canoes which put off 
from Point Venus: wonderful people, the women 
most attractive with the scarlet hibiscus flowers 
stuck in their hair. 
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SOAP 

WE had been cruising among the islands for 
several week^, and Arthur and I passed a 
good deal of the lazy delightfid time in 
playing a game we learnt in Tonga which is called 
'"lafo," and consists in pitching beaiis on to a mat 
with a view to getting the other man's bean off it. 

Ernest had begim to talk of returning home by 
way of San Francisco. He was getting bored, and I 
knew it. At dinner one night the talk ran on 
England: her charms, sport, theaters, and other 
delights. After a time the dreams of home come 
to a man and make him sick to be back. 

Arthur used to break into our games with sudden 
remarks such as, "I wonder what old Snooker's 
doing." Who, on enquiry, turned out to be a 
cricketer of fame. He himgered for, and grew 
almost poetical over, the delights of certain West- 
End restaurants. He drew pictures for me of the 
bustle of taxi-cabs, of the lighted fronts oi theaters, 
even of the mystery of a fog. 

At dinner the night I spoke of, even Ernest said 

that he wished he was riding over the downs on a 

47 
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brisk winter morning. And he began to extol the 
charms of a dvilized life imtil, for some reason, I 
got quite nervously irritated. We had long ago, in 
our evenings after dinner, discussed every imagin- 
able subject and thrashed it bare. Once we had three 
nights of theology, and two days' silence followed it. 
After which we agreed never to bring the subject up 
again. Ernest was the regular crimson-cushioned 
pew English Protestant, partly from real conviction 
and partly because it was perfectly respectable. 
Arthur gave out terrific views gained from a pro- 
fessedly atheistic friend, most of whose argmnents 
he could not remember, but they ended up with, 
"Well, all I can say, you chaps, is that no one 
knows anything at all about it, and I jolly well 
refuse to be stuffed by a lot of clergymen or (turning 
to me) "priests." This he said because I had 
ventured an interest in several fine men I had met 
with in Paris. Later, in temper, he referred to me 
as "a rotten R.C' And very late at night as a 
"stinking priest-ridden Papist." Which I was not. 

What had irritated me was tha way in which 
Ernest spoke of civilization as if it had been invented 
by an Englishman. He was arguing with one eye 
to my betterment, and I knew it. 

"There is no finer life," he said, "than the English 
country life. A good Public School, the 'Varsity, 
and a country house. I'd give anything at this 
moment to be at home going the morning roimds — 
kennels, stables, orchards, farms. It is a pity you 
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don't seem to care for that sort of thing, Algy; it is 
really the finest life in the world." 

** Absurd," I said. "It is just so much stodge." 

Now I didn't really mean that, but I was aiming at 
what lay at the back of Ernest's words; which 
was that he and his kind were alone the salt of the 
earth. 

"My dear Algy," said he, "all this cosmopolitan 
feeling is death to England. I know you have an 
idea that you know life — but ..." 

"What have you seen?" said I. "What will 
you ever see except what is just in front of your 
nose?" 

"Oh, I say, my dear chap," said Arthur, "there's 
a jolly lot in what Ernest says." 

"What you call Civilization," I said, "is a narrow 
pompous line that begins with soap and ends with 
sepulchers." 

"That's not fiumy," said Arthur. 

"For years," I said hotly, "every Englishman 
thought himself a marvel because he had a bath in 
the morning, and deaf mutes at his fimeral." 

"You're not going to abuse washing, are you?" 
sneered Ernest. 

"I'm using soap as a symbol," said I. 

"Keep on the rails," said Arthur. 

"Soap, smugness, hypocrisy," I said. "A false 
glamour over the body, that's all." 

"Are you suggesting we should know more of 
life if we didn't keep clean?" said Ernest. 

4 
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"What I suggest," I said, "is that the educated 
Englishman is the most ignorant and the most con- 
ceited man in the world. If you had seen anything 
of life you would know the seemingly incurable 
stupidity of our country life. The Parish Pump — 
that is what it centers round." 

"I know the sort of man that argues that way," 
said Ernest. "He has generally risen in the world 
from a Board School, made money, bought a place 
in the country, and has been cut by the county 
people." 

"Heaven help him if he had to know them," 
said I. 

"This is all tosh," said Arthur. "What more 
can a man want, I ask you, but a decent place, a 
little shopting, the hounds within a ride, and," 
he added, as a brilliant afterthought, "a lending 
library in the town." He thought that might appeal 
to me, I suppose. 

"After this?" I said. 

"After what?" said Ernest. 

"We've been half-way round the world," I said, 
"and you have got no further than the Parish 
Pump." 

"That's what makes Englishmen," said he. 

"Exactly," I replied. "That's what makes so 
many of them so incurably dull." 

"I suppose you consider me dull," said Ernest. 

"I'll tell you what it is," I said, leaning toward 
him. "I'm sick to death of being moralized over, 
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and held up as a dreadful example. This life you 
suggest I should lead at home would stifle me with 
its exactitudes and primness. You may be built 
that way — ^I'm not. Your idea of a man is a 
stove pipe, with a dog chained to it." 

He flushed angrily at this, because, in a way, it 
was a caricature of himself. He was so tall, so 
neatly dressed and polished, and always had, at 
home, a dog about him, something terribly well-bred 
and obedient in the dog world. 

To my surprise Arthur came forward with a 
suggestion. I don't think it was his own idea, but 
something he and Ernest had talked over. I don't 
think it was ever meant to be spoken aloud, but it 
came out in the heat of the moment. 

"I say, old chap," said Arthur, "it's rather a 
pity you bar the idea of the old place so much. It 
would be just as good for you if you simply vanished 
and dropped the Vhole thing." 

"What on earth do you mean?" I asked. 

Ernest, with a frown at Arthur, took it up. " You 
don't care for the title, the position, or the life — well 
if you had a decent income and changed your 
name. ..." 

I stood upi smiling at them, and said, "Don't 
you think we'd better go on deck? The heat here 
has made you think a bit too much. This Penny 
Novelette proposition is very funny, but it's not 
exactly up to your standard." 

It was one of those wonderfid still nights when 
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the sea was more like a lake. Thousands of stars 
glowed m a purple sky. The scent of f rangipani and 
vanilla floated across the water from some island far 
away, borne on a warm breeze. The immediate 
division of light and darkness, from the glow of our 
electric lights to the purple shadows on the deck 
beyond, left us, as it were, isolated. Three evening- 
dress young gentlemen surrounded by poetry, 
witchcraft, magic, and the night. 

I lit a cigar and walked away from my brothers 
and into the darkness. Our wake was marked by 
a line of phosphorescence, as if we ploughed a silver 
way through the night. I could hear sails flapping 
softly up aloft, and the thrum of the rigging, a low 
musical vibration. We were gliding as softly and 
evenly as a swan on a lake. Every now and then a 
star reeled in the sky and toppled over into space 
with a splash of light behind it. The glow of old 
Prettyjohn's pipe showed on deck. The men's 
voices rose and fell. And below my feet was that 
thrill and gentle shudder of the deck. 

I looked at my brothers as they sat under the 
light, big men in white duck suits, unmistakably 
aristocratic, in the pink of condition. 

And suddenly the humor of the situation came 
home to me. That they, of all people, should have 
talked over my affairs in such a melodramatic 
fashion tickled me immensely. "The disappearance 
of Lord Peppril." It not only amused me, but it 
began to appeal to a kind of antic sense. I could 
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picture Ernest doing full justice to the part. I 
began to wonder what it would be like to vanish 
mysteriously and live my own life just as I wished. 
The plan they had talked over casually I began to 
elaborate. Where could I receive my allowance? 
What name should I take? All sorts of odd names 
came into my head and were rejected. 

Then the thought stuck me that I would give 
them a fright by pretending to disappear. Nothing 
would be more easy. On the next night I could 
arrange that we sailed by one of those many little 
islands that stuck out of the ocean and waved a 
handful of cocoanut palms in the face of the seas 
and winds. I could arrange that we should tow the 
dingy. I could slip overboard, loose the painter, and 
row away quietly into the darkness. They woidd 
find a note from me when the search began, ex- 
plaining that I had chosen a freer life in accordance 
with their wishes, and bid them farewell. Next 
morning they would cruise about, see the smoke of my 
fire, and find me comfortably seated on the beach. 

It was a mad, wild, bo}dsh idea, but it teemed 
with delicious possibilities, and I decided to risk it 
for the f im of the thing. 

We had come through the numberless islands of 
the Low Archipelago, and our idea was to sail east 
of the Marquesas and so north to Honolulu. We 
were now on the fringe of the Marquesas and the 
sea was dotted here and there with just such islands 
as would suit my purpose. 
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I stepped back into the ring of light, nodded in a 
friendly way to disperse any ill-feeling after the 
argument, and proposed a game of cards. Ernest 
declined, and went below to write his diary. Arthur 
and I sat up for a couple of hours playing a game 
called Millionaires' Patience. 

Fate, however, held other things in store for me. 
Next morning dense clouds came down, and by tiffin 
a thick white mist shrouded everything. The 
masts went up into nothingness. The deck was 
sticky with moisture, the sails himg limp and were 
shortened at Prettyjohn's orders. All round us the 
air was damp and uncomfortably hot like a steam 
bath. Something uncanny was abroad. Voices 
sounded extraordinarily loud, and it seemed as if 
something in the fog was listening. 

Prettyjohn was grave and anxious. He told me 
that sometimes after these mists a hurricane would 
come thimdering down, one of those mighty up- 
heavals of nature when the sea leaps mountains 
high and the skies vomit tropical rain. 

One felt as if the calm was a menace, just as it 
might be the quiet of a man sure of his strength 
who smiles before he delivers a tremendous blow. 

The mist crept over everything, white, mysterious, 
silent. That a blow was coming we all felt certain, 
but from which direction not one of us knew. 

Late in the afternoon the oppression was so great, 
and the sense of stillness so vast that I did what 
only a fool does, I laughed in the face of the enemy. 
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I went into my cabin and packed a cabin trunk and 
hauled it on deck myself. 

"What's the chap doing now?" said Ernest. 

"Last night/' said I, "we had an argimient on 
your kind of civilized life and mine. This tnmk is 
an illustration to your prose. It contains the needs 
of the civilized man." 

I opened the trunk and exposed its contents. 

"Here," I said, "is what civilization has done 
for the man of the world. We have here a dress 
suit and half a dozen starched shirts; an opera hat, 
a toothbrush, a bottle of absinthe, a thousand 
cigarettes, and half a dozen French novels. Here 
you have the complete outfit necessary for an 
historical exhibition of the rise of mankind from the 
savage state." 

"What rot," said Ernest. 

"This," I said, "is the only difference between 
a Kanaka boy and a citizen of our world. Everything 
here is absolutely necessary to tlj^e modem man, 
a poetic epitome of his needs." 

I flung the trunk into one of the ship's boats 
and clambered in after it. 

"My dear Ernest," I said, laughing, "let us 
suppose that this is the last dress suit, the last bottle 
of absinthe, the last of French novels in the world. 
Let us suppose that they are sudjienly lost. And 
where are you?" 

Arthur laughed and said to me, "Come out, you 
old coot." 
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"But, serioiisly," I said, "this is what you think 
I Uve for, isn't it?" 

To which Ernest replied, "I daresay it is." 

Thereupon we all fell to talking, I from the boat, 
they leaning against the taprail, of what we should 
choose to have with us if we were cast away. I 
stuck to it that I had the most complete outfit. 
Ernest gave the traditional suggestion about "Shake- 
speare and the Bible." I think we were all relieved 
to have a little pxirely light conversation as the mist 
himg as heavy on o\ir minds as it did all about us. 

Arthur was for an axe, a knife, fishing-hooks, and 
some kind of fire-arm. He said he could do just as 
well without anything to read, but he must have a 
pipe and plenty of tobacco. I acknowledged this 
was possibly a weak point in my outfit and started at 
once for my cabin to procure a store of tobacco and 
a pipe. These I added to the contents of the trunk. 

"A set of carpenter's tools," said Ernest. 

"I shouldn't know how to use them," said I. 

Some bond, perhaps the eerie aspect of the mist, 
drew us closer together than we had ever been 
before. Some hint of the games we had played as 
children, some of that sense of the imagined joys of 
savagery, linked us in a common idea. We played 
while nature frowned. 

But she did not exactly frown; she wrapt us in 
this awful silent mantle, this curving wreath of 
white. Our voices, unconsciously, dropped. As I 
3at in the boat I noticed that the faces of my 
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brothers stood out dear and brown against the white 
backgroiind, but the white of their suits faded away 
as if their bodies were ghostly. There was a strained 
feeling on the ship: I knew Pretty John was watch- 
ing, that the men were watching, and that nobody 
quite knew what they were watching for. And the 
air was so hot and damp that beads of perspiration 
stood on every forehead. 

''This is very extraordinary/' said Ernest. 

''We are not far from land, Prettyjohn says." 

Then Arthur returned to our jest "You ought 
to have one of Pettigrew's guides," he said. "He's 
a very complete chap, and has probably got just 
the thing. I'll go below and have a look." 

He turned and walked away and the mist blotted 
him out. 

"And I think," said Ernest, "that you ought to 
take at least one cake of soap." 

As he said "soap" the mist lifted, Prettyjohn 
yelled, "Look out there!" and before I had time 
to look or think a hurricane burst on us. 

It came first as if an unseen hand had shaken the 
ship, then I saw a great rolling mountain of water 
moving toward us at an appallmg pace. The wind 
sang in my ears, every shroud in the ship shrieked, 
every movable thing rattled; a cabin door slammed 
with a sound like a gim-shot. And then, as I clung 
to one of the seats in the boat, a wave towered over 
us, broke, and I knew no more. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE ISLAND 

I FELT a terrible sensation of choking, then a dull 
burning pain, and then a feeling that a thou- 
sand whips were lashing my back, my face, my 
legs, every part of me. I opened my eyes. 

A blinding rain thundered down. I cotdd see 
nothing, knew nothing, but that I was up to my 
neck in water that boiled about me. Spume flew 
in my face; twigs and leaves struck me, and there 
was a curious smell as of something burning quite 
close to me. 

I neither knew where I was, nor did I for the 
moment care. As my factdties came back to me I 
knew that I was not on the yacht, or on the sea, 
but that I was still in the ship's boat. And the first 
very clear thing I knew was that I was staring at 
a large initial letter, the letter P. And then I 
knew that I lay by my cabin trunk. 

In pain, bruised, and battered, the instinct of 
self preservation was strong in me. I was not 
drowned, I was not in any danger of drowning, but 
I was in some great danger. The artillery of the 
neavens roared; lightning flashes tore across my 
eyes, and the merciless rain beat me, numbed me, 
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and then thrashed me back to consciousness. I put 
out my hand carefully, reached over the side of the 
boat and felt — sand Almost at that instant a 
terrible ripping sound and a sharp report like a 
rifle shot rang out quite close to me; a dark object 
hurled itself at me and fell across the forepart of the 
boat. The tune of the rain changed; it no longer 
beat so fiercely on my face, and before I became 
quite unconscious I remembered the soimd of rain 
on big leaves, and it seemed to comfort me. 

A sense of light made itself felt, and I thought 
for a time that I was a child and at home, and that 
the sun was shining through the green nursery blind. 
And I stirred as one stirs comfortably in bed and 
felt stabbing pains all over, and a dull throbbing 
ache in my head. 

Then I remembered and feared to open my eyes. 
I remembered the white mist, the faces of my 
brothers clean-cut and brown against it; the last 
word of Ernest's — "Soap,*' and the sudden violent 
upheaval of everything. 

Two sounds made themselves heard on my aching 
brain: a constant drip, drip, drip; and a low booming 
noise like seas breaking over a reef. 

I opened my eyes. 

Over my head great leaves dripped incessantly 
and the sun shone with a green light through them. 
The boat, half overturned, shielded everything else 
from my sight By me, lying across my legs, was 
my cabin trunk half under water. And right across 
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me, the crown of leaves over my head, was a big 
cocoanut palm, the tnmk of which had stoved in 
the forepart of the boat. 

I struggled to rise, and the pain of moving made 
me groan, but forcing myself, biting my lips, and 
using that flow of bad language which, for some 
reason, seems to relieve a man in pain, I crawled 
from my cramped position. I was lying with one 
leg under a seat, my head low down and on the gun- 
wale, my arms, one doubled under me, the other 
half resting on the sand. 

When I had crawled away from the boat, having 
pushed the cabin trunk from my leg, I fell limply on 
the sand and again went to sleep. 

As one wakes in a strange room and feels for the 
moment that sensation of unreality, that groping 
after familiar things, so I, on waking, lay dazed and 
fearful, my mind working but slowly in the border- 
land between dreams and reality. 

Stunned, beaten and aching in every limb, I felt 
as I stood up that what I saw around me was still 
some portion of my overstrained imagination. Be- 
hind me was a wreckage of great trees, snapped 
saplings, and a riot of fallen and twisted weed like 
rope. Above and behind these a forest of palms 
and strange trees grew densely, mounting upward 
some hundreds of feet. The forest came down close 
to a beach of pure white sand, now covered with the 
d6bris of the storm, cocoanuts, fruits I did not know^ 
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leaves of all kinds, and a number of butterflies, all 
dead. Four green pigeons coming suddenly out of 
the trees took my heart in a great pang. 

I faced a bay of clear deep emerald green Water, 
not more than fifty yards across. It was nearly 
circular in form, embraced by trees almost to the 
water*s edge, and, at either point, masses of queer- 
shaped coral, looking like human skulls. Beyond 
was a great barrier of coral and a long low reef over 
which a dark and sullen sea broke continuously. 

At my feet was the ship's boat with her bows 
crushed by the cocoanut tree which had fallen right 
across her. But for this I should have been crushed 
as she was. My cabin trunk, though sodden with 
water, was intact, except that the locks were burst 
open, and the lid gaped. 

I limped round the bay and stood looking out to 
sea. There was no sign of the yacht. As I stood 
there weak and helpless tears of self-pity filled my 
eyes. 

On right and left I saw the beach and forest curve 
away; before me was an unbroken sky-line. And 
never in my life had I felt so utterly alone. Then 
I went bac^ to the boat and began to think. 

^hey thought I was dead; that came to me first. 
No boat could have lived five minutes in those tre- 
mendous seas. How then had I been saved? Then, 
by piedng together all I could remember, it came 
to me that the first great wave had broken the boat 
loose and had carried her with me right on to the 
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beach, and there left us. I supposed that in the 
mist we had come close to this island unknowingly, 
and that when the mist lifted Prettyjohn had put 
away to sea as quickly as was possible in the storm. 

Could The Silver Spoon have lived through the 
storm, I began to wonder? Was I, alone, left? 

While I was thinking a sudden dizziness came over 
me, and I remembered I had eaten nothing for a long 
time. I found the boat's lockers burst open and by 
good fortune a keg of water there, and a sodden tin 
of ship's biscuits. I ate and drank and felt the 
better for it. 

By the deepening light in the sky I saw that it 
was near sunset and I set about examining my 
whereabouts more closely. 

The actual damage to myself was luckily very 
slight, a number of bad bruises rapidly discoloring, 
several places where the skin had been torn away, 
and a bump on the back of my head. When I came 
to think of my assets in this desert place I found I 
could laugh. It was absurd to find oneself hoist 
with one's own petard. I knew from the chart that 
nearly all the small islands by which we had been 
cruising were iminhabited and, at the best, only 
occasionally visited by copra merchants; and I 
foimd myself with a dress suit, a bottle of absinthe, 
a thousand cigarettes, some French novels, and a 
toothbrush. And as I thought of this I wondered 
if I should ever hear Ernest's voice again saying, 
"But you've forgotten the soap." I opened the 
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trunk and looked at the ridiculous things. They 
were a rusty collection now, and the white shirts all 
wet and limp made me think I was like them; with 
all the starch taken out. I spread the things out 
to dry on the beach and laid the thousand cigarettes 
in a row. Counting them out kept me from think- 
ing. The tobacco was in an oilskin case and quite 
dry, and I filled a pipe and comforted myself that 
at least I could smoke. 

But I had forgotten the matches. 

The Sim set on my impotence and despair. A 
wonderful orange glow; a' soft pink suffusion of 
the sky; a last golden gleam and then the sudden 
purple of night. Its wonder, its beauty, the ex- 
quisite perfection of the scene never moved me. 
How did one make fire? 

I remembered that one rubbed one stick against 
another, or struck a flint on steel. I had sticks in 
plenty about me, but no flint and no steel, except 
an absurd little pocket-knife, the blade of which 
broke at once while I was boring a hole in a cocoanut 
to drink the milk. 

I must have tried rubbing sticks together for 
half an hour, until I wore the skin off my fingers, 
but I never got the suspicion of a light; and when 
I had finished I was so exhausted and weary that I 
rolled up my coat for a pillow and went to sleep. 

The last thing I thought was that The Silver Spoon 
would search for and find me in the morning. 

I was wrong. The day broke, and I woke with 
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the first fresh light, refreshed and exceedingly hungry. 
I ate a biscuit, broke a cocoanut on the boat's anchor 
and ate that. Little birds in the trees kept up an 
incessant chatter; the booming of the reef was more 
subdued; the sea and sky were sapphire blue; but 
there was no sign of the yacht. Did they think I 
was drowned? 

When I came to think about it I felt that in all 
reason it was the only conclusion to arrive at. Be- 
sides which the storm might have driven them miles 
out of their course; or the yacht might have been 
utterly wrecked. 

I could make no sign by fire since I could make 
no fire; so I tied a dress shirt by the sleeve on to a 
tree as a signal, and started to explore the island. 

It appeared I was on a promontory shaped like 
a finger, and that the finger had a bite out of it on 
one side that made my little bay. From the point 
I could see on either hand waving cocoanut trees, 
other trees I did not know, some with scarlet leaves, 
some with immense broad leaves. And white coral 
sand everywhere with the sim making it glisten. 
Beyond this, at sea, was a barrier reef with openings 
here and there, and, far away, on my left, the reef 
was broader and trees grew on it, standing out 
against the pure blue of the sky like pictures I 
remembered in an illustrated Bible. 

I walked along the beach to my left wondering 
what to do. I was longing to be able to smoke; 
and an empty feeling came over me and I began to 
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ache tor food. Hermit-crabs scuttled away from 
my feet; a biilKant cobred lizard looked at me for a 
moment and vanished* And then I came across a 
great bunch of bananas at my feet, flung there, 
doubtless, by the storm. With a wild whoop I 
cried '' Bananas! " and instantly the forest behind me 
whispered '^ Bananas!" and the distance took it up 
and whispered again, very softly, "Bananas!'' 
When I picked them up some birds flew out of the 
trees behind me chattering and were gone in a 
moment. They flashed like jewels in the sun. 
The noise of thdr flight seemed to wake new sounds 
for me. I heard the cry of sea birds, the rustle of 
trees, the crash and thud in the forest as if some 
heavy weight had fallen breaking through branches 
and undergrowth; and far away a sound like a low 
bellowing. 

Solitude plays queer tricks with one's ears. I 
thought I could hear voices, or the trees talking; 
and things seemed to be moving behind me. And 
before me in the water I saw what looked for the 
moment like a swiftly moving rainbow; and when 
I walked to the edge of the beach I saw that it was 
a school of fish of. every brilliant color under the 
sun, flying before a dark shadow that chased 
them. 

If the island was inhabited I felt sure that I 
should have been foimd; that seventh sense savages 
possess would have told them I was there. Then, 
walking on and eating bananas as I walked, I saw a 
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path, or what seemed a path, leading through a 
tangle of cane. 

Nothing on earth would have tempted me to go 
up that path. Its opening, the green lights shading 
it where it turned, its very presence there gave me 
a feeling of horror. That it was man made I had no 
doubt. By what manner of man I did not know, yet 
my youth winged back long forgotten stories and I 
remembered pictures of awful savages dancing roimd 
fires, and stories of torture and cannabalism, and dis- 
gusting rites and filthy orgies. And yet, though fear 
drove me back, a wild passionate curiosity drove 
me on, and I entered the wood with a beating 
heart and with both fists tightly clenched. And 
as I entered, the low bellowing soimd grew more 
distinct. 

All the forgotten terrors I had felt as a child in 
a long dark passage at home came back to me now; 
the sweat poured off me, my breath came in gasps. 
And still I went on. Better, I thought, meet these 
people now than imdergo the agony of suspense. 
Then again, out of that ancient store of childish 
memories came the remembrance of a story in which 
a white man had been taken by savages for a God, 
so that his life was spared and he was treated with 
every sign of respect. 

One of Pettigrew's guide-books would have saved 
me all my fears. 

As the path tiuned so the forest grew more dense, 
light filtered through the cane like sun through 
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the slats of a Venetian blind; the dump of cane 
passed and the light grew dimmer and more green. 
Pale green lichen hung in tresses from the trees; a 
twisting vine woxmd itself in fantastic coils roimd 
branches and high up on the trunks, and the rope- 
like liana was everywhere. 

The path moimted. It was a rough affair, but 
well beaten, and imderfoot the leaves and twigs of 
rotting wood were recently pressed. I came to an 
open space of grass; a space surrounded by trees 
of many kinds, the scarlet flower of the hibiscus 
gleaming among them; and dim-colored and purple 
orchids hanging down; and a waste of cactus at 
their feet. I looked at the cactus and saw that much 
of it had been eaten by something. 

I knew I must go on; that whatever Fate held 
in store for me must be faced. So I crossed the 
opening and passed again from the light of the sky 
to the warm green depths of the forest. 

I had not walked more than a hundred yards, and 
that over every sort of obstacle, before I realized 
that the island on which I was must be partly of 
a volcanic nature. It was different from the coral 
islands on which I had landed, for here were rocks 
covered with ferns and boulders covered with lichens 
which I knew were different from anything I had ever 
seen. I called to mind one of Ernest's long readings 
on the subject and remembered that such islands 
did exist in this part of the world. Then, with this 
in my mind — I had stopped at the thought — ^I took 
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a step forward and a wild panic seized me, followed 
by a wave of the courage of despair. 

I had heard a step. 

I was a big man, and strong, but I had no weapon. 
I looked round, saw nothing to help me, and so, 
with my throat dry and my heart thumping, I 
turned a corner in the path. Instantly I leapt 
back, stopped, and stared. A huge tortoise seeing 
me had drawn in his head and tail with a deep 
angry hiss and lay, now, like a dead thing, in my 
path. 

All at once the difference between this meeting 
and my dress suit, cigarettes and bottle of absinthe 
down on the beach occurred to me. My heart grew 
lighter and I smiled. 

I suppose the blood beating in the drums of my 
ears had dulled them to other sounds. As, in the 
dark, sounds translate themselves into all manner 
of uncanny things at the bidding of the imagination, 
so now the obvious noises in the forest had seemed 
to me groups of savages talking, or wild animals 
following me, or even the terrible creatures that 
thrive on dreams and vanish with absurdities. This 
tortoise looked absurd. 

I said, "My fat friend, if I were not stranded here 
I would catch you and take you away with me, and 
after several months you should reappear on my 
dressing-table in the shape of hairbrush backs and 
combs and little boxes. And this for the fright you 
have given me." 
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So, stepping over his back, I climbed on: and met 
another, and another, and another. 

And I thought to myself with the inconsequent 
manner of a child, for such had my fear made me — 
this island is bewitched, and all its inhabitants are 
turned to great tortoises. Such a fantastic fairy- 
tale idea had not come into my head for years. 
And such is the child's and the poet's guess as to 
be often the very truth, for I learned afterward 
that this island of the many about was the 
only one where such huge tortoises were found. 
And that, indeed, my legend was the l^end of 
natives of other islands so tiiat they never came near 
the place thinking that they, also, might be trans- 
formed into tortoises. 

But now came to my cars the musical tinkling of 
falling water, and I felt the air grow cooler, and a 
wonderful sweet perfmne filled my nostrils. And 
when, at last, I came out of the wood I found myself 
in a place of exquisite beauty. But, with it, such a 
grotesque sight that I laughed out loud. 

Before me was a wall of rock covered with ferns, 
creepers, and flowers in rank profusion. In the rock 
was a deep deft down which sparkling water poured 
and ran into a pool. On either side wild banana 
trees leaned over the pool, their great leaves wet 
and shining with the spray. A carpet of beautiful 
grass spread away round the pool; and on this 
carpet, their heads in the pool, were fourteen great 
tortoises drinking deep gulps of the water. In this 
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fairy-like place the sight of these monsters was 
extraordinarily amusing. 

I sat down opposite to them under a banana tree 
and watched them for some time as I ate the fruit. 
They took no notice of me, but when each one had 
finished he walked away at a slow steady gait and 
made for the path up which I had come. While I 
watched this, keeping very still, brilliant plumaged 
birds came out of the trees and hopping on to the 
backs of the tortoises bathed themselves in the 
spray from the waterfall. 

One idea persistently occupied my mind. Here 
was I, stranded, with little chance of being found 
perhaps for months, and I was more ignorant than 
a savage. I searched my mind for the old tales I 
had read, and the more I thought the more I recol- 
lected that in all the stories I had read those who 
were cast away as I was were more fortunate in 
knowledge, implements, and such assistance as 
stores from a ship, weapons, an axe, or at least a 
respectable knife. 

And I did want to smoke. 

I thought of Robinson Crusoe, and found myself 
thinking of a pantomime I had seen where he was 
a she and dressed in pink silk tights and a very low- 
cut garment of gray feathers. I looked down myself 
and saw a suit of tattered white ducks, a limp shirt, 
and a pair of rubber-soled shoes. Smiling to myself, 
I thought I could at least dress for dinner, if I could 
call more bananas, ship's biscuit, and cocoanut 
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milk dinner. And the thought made me think of 
the time, and the time of my watch. It had stopped, 
but it was whole. It had a watch glass. 

Shades of my schooldays — a watch glass! Fire! 
A cigarette. 

I leapt to my feet and walked as quickly as I 
might down to the shore, passing my tortoise friends 
on the way and angering them exceedingly by step- 
ping on their backs. Every now and again the larger 
ones gave out a hoarse bellowing sound; the sound 
I had heard when I first entered the forest. I did 
not know it then, but I foimd afterward that the 
males only made these sounds during the breeding 
season. 

I approached my boat, and it seemed like home. 
There, reminder of days I felt were ages past, was 
my cabin trimk. There were my French novels, my 
shirts, my neat rows of cigarettes. 

A few dry pages of one of the novels, a heap of twigs 
and cocoanut fiber; the sun high in the heavens, 
and myself, watch glass in hand, trying my savage 
experiment. 

I watched the brilliant disc of light, the paper, the 
gradual brown glow spread, a tiny thread of ciirling 
smoke, and then a flicker and a blaze — Fire! I 
could understand men worshipping it. I knelt 
down to the flames and lit a cigarette. 
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A CIGARETTE 

F)R a quarter of an hour I would not have 
changed places with the King of England. I 
sat in my shirt and trousers, my back against 
the boat, my shade the whispering fans of the fallen 
cocoanut tree, and a perfect scene about me. As I 
smoked I tried to make my day dreams take a prac- 
tical turn. The question of food came uppermost 
naturally. One cannot lure fish with song, or birds 
with coaxing. First of all I had no fish-hooks. 
How, I asked myself, do castaways catch fish? And 
the answer came out of my curling cigarette smoke. 
I could see a boy seated in the deep recess of a 
window reading from a big book by the light of a 
dying day. As he turned the pages there rose from 
them the ghost of a hero — a man of infinite resource. 
He had been in an evil plight, cast away upon a 
desert island, and ... all my dreams came 
tumbling down with the memory to earth. My 
hero had foimd fish-hooks all ready in a sea-chest 
he had saved from the wreck. I thought at once of 
a pin. 

Now this thought of a pin, and my immediate 
knowledge that I had no such thing, set me thinking 
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of the great part pins played in a quiet way— a torn 
shirt, a missing button, the holding of a flower in a 
buttonhole, a hundred uses, and one dear to the 
heart of small boys — the transformation of pins to 
fish-hooks. Alas! for my pinless condition. 

Pettigrew, I realized, would have had pins; 
probably fish-hooks also, and a book on fish, those 
edible and those poisonous; also a knowledge of 
how to prepare fish and how to set about cooking 
them. 

My cigarette stump burned my fingers, and I 
came bac^ to sterner realities. 

Bananas I had in plenty, and cocoanuts; other 
fruits grew on the island as I had seen, but I did 
not know of their qualities, if they were good or 
evil. And I could not live on bananas and cocoa- 
nuts indefinitely. Perhaps — and the idea brought 
me to my feet — ^I could make a kind of bag net out 
of a dress-shirt and sweep the waters of the little 
bay with it. 

I suppose it took me an hour trying to coerce a 
shirt into the form of a bag, and when I had done 
this I stepped down to the water, took off my shoes, 
rolled up my trousers, and waded in. The water 
was clear as crystal, and I could see the garden of 
pink coral below, and the white sand, and fish of 
every color, some with cxirved snouts like parrots, 
some long, and others fat like carp. They flashed 
here and there, a silver belly gleaming, a dark fin 
trembling, crimson and gold and purple bodies 
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shooting past. And though I scooped away with 
the dress-shirt, not one little innocent fish would 
allow itself to be caught. 

I retired, exhausted and beaten, and sat thinking 
again. 

Pleased as a child with my fire-lighting, I had out 
my watch glass and my torn pages from the novel, 
and with this elaborate match lit another cigarette, 
and with this between my lips started on a second 
tour of exploration, this time in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

I had not walked twenty yards along the white 
sand when the utter solitude of the place, like a 
thing dead, began to appal me. Here was I strolling 
along, hands in pockets, smoking a cigarette, the 
jest of birds, fishes, and crabs. The flavor of the 
tobacco only served to remind me how far I was from 
all it meant: from the shops and sounds, and lamps 
and telephones, of all I had coimted the world. A 
little light French song sped to my lips and died 
there unsung. The idea of hearing the sound of 
my own voice in this desolate place gave me a cold 
shiver down my spine. 

I began to think I should never be found, never 
seen again; never speak to a living soul once more; 
die here an unshaven madman cursing his Fate 

I was hungry, and I hated the idea of more 
bananas, more cocoanut, more nibbling of a biscuit. 
And soon there would be no more biscuit, and no 
more cigarettes. 
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On this side the island was all cut like the edge of 
a saw by small blunt promontories, and shallow 
curves of small bays. I began to walk more quickly, 
and the quicker I walked the more my head seemed 
to swim. I staggered through undergrowth that 
came in places to the edge of the sea; struggled 
through sand with plodding feet that weighed like 
lead. Voices began to whisper in my ears; the 
breakers to play airs I remembered, and remember- 
ing forgot. 

I walked on and on, swaying like a drunken man, 
the sun beating on me, my eyes blinded by the glare 
on the sand, in a vague determination to see what 
came round the next comer. 

I had taken several cigarettes with me and lit one 
from another, and they played me queer tricks. I 
thought myself now at home, now talking to Polly 
in Paris; now on the yacht, now in the bazaar in 
Colombo. Ghostly figures of Ernest and Arthur 
floated before me, mocked me, and vanished. And, 
at last, in a deliriimi of panic and sickness, I began 
to run, crying, as I did so, on the ghosts to stop and 
talk to me. 

I ran, imseeing, imknowing, heard confused noises, 
and fell forward, pitching heavily on my face in the 
sand. 
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THE OTHER YOUNG PERSON 

THEN I heard these words: 
"// est morty papa,^' 
^^ Mais non; U bouge; il n^est pas mort.^^ 
I turned over, looked into a gurl's face bending 
over me, and said, ^'A whisky and soda. Not a 
banana." 
And she said, ^^Mon Dieu, il est imbecile" 
To which a man's voice replied, "iVcw' il est 
Anglais." 

'^Cest la tnime chose, n^est pas" she said. 
And then I knew no more. 



Somebody was bathing my face. As far as I could 
remember no one had bathed my face since my 
nurse. But this time there was no soap. And when 
I thought of soap I thought again of Ernest's last 
words, " YouVe forgotten the soap." 

I opened my eyes and murmured, '^ Thanks 
awfuUy." 

And a voice repUed in French, "Are you better?" 

Very slowly, like a fogged photograph clearing, 
various thoughts came out of the darkness. The 
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first, the keynote of the picture, a girPs face. At 
first it seemed to be surrounded by nust that presently 
cleared away. 

Imagine a perfect oval face with a dark complexion 
and a flush of roses in the cheeks; a mouth beauti- 
fully bowed, curved in proud lines — a little disdain- 
ful; a nose very finely chiselled with the delicate 
arched nostrils of breeding; and, locking at you, 
eyes outmatching the sea for mystery, of such a deep 
blue as to be nearly black, with lashes of deepest 
black shading them; eyes in which the fires of deep 
feelings lay smoldering; eyes that showed a royal 
temper, and a passionate forgiveness. And hair like 
the burnished ebony, with the blue-black glow of a 
bird's wing, and a natural wave like a ripple of jet- 
black water. 

The mist cleared about her, and I saw that I was 
on a long veranda on which stood little round 
tables with stands of matches on them; and I saw 
that a red and white striped awning gave shade to the 
place; and wicker-work chairs stood about. And 
I saw, more mysterious than ever, an old gentleman 
in a white suit who sat dropping water from a bottle 
on to a piece of sugar in a spoon balanced across a 
glass. 

And I said, "Absinthe! Am I in France?" 

Upon which the girl with the face of a queen 
turned and addressed the old gentleman. "Papa," 
she said, "he asks if he is in France." 

Then I saw the old gentleman rise and come to- 
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waxd me. He said, speaking in French, "You are 
better?'' 

And then I found a glass put into my hand and 
my hand helped to my lips, and I took a deep 
draught of good brandy and felt the j&re of it nm 
through my veins and make me a man again. 

I could not understand. An hour or so ago I had 
no friends but a lot of bellowing turtles, and now 
as I looked round I wks in a French caf6. Yes, even 
down to flowering shrubs in tubs and a shining silver 
ball on a stand that I knew opened and held a duster. 

But in front of me was a wide circular lagoon, 
palm trees, white sand; and beyond the reef, and 
the monotonous constant chant of the surf. 

The man was speaking. " You have been wrecked. 
Monsieur?" 

I told him it was a long story. 

"It will interest us at dinner, if you will care to 
tell us." 

I stared at him so that he smiled. "No doubt," 
he said, "this seems strange, but if your story is 
interesting, I have no doubt I can tell you one 
equally so." 

"The young lady . . .** I began. 

"Is my daughter. Will Monsieur forgive me" 
(he took out a big gold watch and looked at it), "if 
I drink my ap&ritif? In half an hour we dine." 

"Then the island is inhabited," I said half to 
myself. 

"There are only my daughter and myself," said 
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he. "Perhaps you will care to rest until dinner; 
after that we will talk. You broke down badly, 
Monsieur." 

"I think I was very hungry," I replied. 

"I am careless," he said. "I go at once to see 
that we eat as soon as possible." 

With that, despite my protestations, he went oflf, 
and I could hear him calling, "Susettel Susette!" 

So she was called Susette. I lay back against the 
cushions they had put for me and gave myself up 
to marvelling. 

On my right the veranda stretched, guarded by 
a white-painted balustrade, beyond which some dark 
bushes showed at the foot of the trunks of trees. 
On my left it was the same, except that in place of 
the trees I could see a lawn of smooth grass and the 
glow of flowers. 

I was too idle to turn roimd and look at the house, 
from which mysterious sounds came; too idle al- 
most to speculate on the strange way the tide of 
my adventure was flowing. All the peace and quiet 
of the evening stole over me like a balm; the subtle 
fragrance of tropical flowers, the warm air, the magic 
whisper of the sea, and that subtlest of poetic things, 
the stealing of the night upon the day. 

When the old gentleman joined me I had sunk 
into a reverie; the feeling was with me that says, 
"Sufficient unto the day." The air caressed me. I 
was haunted, dazed, uplifted by a vision: the face of 
Susette. 
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"Dinner will not be long," said the old gentleman, 
sitting down and taking a sip at his absinthe. 

I could smell the aniseed, and the smell reminded 
me of Paris. I said so. 

"We might almost be in Paris," I said. "I seem 
to see a vision of Paris." 

"Monsieur knows Paris?" 

"I love it," said I. 

I did not know it then, but I found out after- 
ward that no key could have so quickly unlocked 
his heart. 

He began to speak, softly, as if to himself. And 
as he spoke the lagoon glowed with gold, and the 
trees burned in the last glory of the sun. He talked 
on while the purple night came and made the world 
dim with deep mysterious shadows. 

"It is early morning in Paris," he said, "and the 
men are washing the streets; and they are taking 
down the shutters, and there is a smell of roasting 
coflfee. At the corners of the streets in Montpar- 
nasse old women are arriving with fires in buckets 
ready to sell hot apple pasties to the early work- 
people. And by Saint Sulpice they are setting up 
the flower market. In the Creameries people are 
now drinking bowls of chocolate and coffee and 
reading their papers. You remember. Monsieur?" 

He did not wait for me to answer, but went on: 
"By the Luxembourg Gardens the woman who sells 
toy balloons and paper windmills is getting ready for 
the children. I can see it all. Soon all tiie bridges 
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over the river will be full of people going this way 
and that way to work, and the buses with three 
horses are lumbering along splashing mud over the 
book-stalls on the Quais. And girls, thousands of 
them, are pouring out of all the stations; girls with- 
out hats, girls in blouses of tartan, girls with port- 
folios under their arms, with bundles, with hat- 
boxes; the grisettes, the midinettes, the workgirls of 
my beloved dty. Clerks are drinking coffee at all 
the caf£s; and women pass them selling flowers, 
newspapers, photographs. And the kiosks are open, 
and the fat old women are there behind walls of 
papers. Ah! If I could step up to one and buy Le 
Matin, or Le Temps, or Le Journal, I should be happy. 
Only that; that, and to step into the tobacco shop 
and buy my cigarettes. But we are here. Monsieur, 
and we must live on memories. I have no regrets, 
none; but, man Dieu, I should like to see my Paris, 
my beautiful Paris, Mistress of Cities, once more 
before I die. — ^But I weary you." 

^^I am seeing it all, too,'' said I. 

^* Yet Monsieur is English.''. 

"But I have fallen in love with France," said I. 
And as I spoke my heart gave a leap, for there beside 
me stood Susette. 

*' You are better. Monsieur?" she asked me. 

I rose to my feet and offered her my chair. "I 
am well," said I. 

**And very hungry," said her father. 

"I will not sit, please," said she to me. "There 

6 
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is the dinner. Papa, you must finish your absinthe, 
the soup is nearly ready." 

"I thought I should never taste soup again," I 
said. 

The girl looked at me curiously. She had a way 
of speaking that was soft but commanding. I could 
almost gather that it was she who ruled this minage. 
Her voice was a little cold, not forbidding, but she 
spoke to her father with love in her tones, the love 
a mother gives to a child. She spoke to me with 
cold politeness 

It did not appear strange to them that a wander- 
ing man suddenly appeared in their midst. And I 
think I felt a little disappointed that my advent 
created, or seemed to create, so little impression. I 
felt I ought to cut rather a romantic figure, some- 
thing very extraordinary and bizarre; the hero of 
an adventure. And I was asked if I would like to 
wash my hands. 

"Thank you," I said. "After a shipwreck one 
appreciates these little things." 

"Papa, show the gentleman the way," said 
Susette. 

"I am giving you too much trouble," said I. 
"My best thanks for your kindness." 

"PoKf ffe»," said the girl, and vanished into the 
house. 

Now every man likes to make a good impression 
on a beautiful woman, and when I looked in the 
looking-glass in the clean white room where I was 
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taken I was indeed mortified. A scrubly face looked 
back at me; unbrushed hair, a prickly beard, an 
uneven mustache, and a number of scratches where 
the undergrowth had cut me in my last wild scramble. 
Torn clothes and a dirty shirt — I was a disgraceful, 
unappetizing object. No wonder the girl looked on 
me with coldness. 

I did the best I could to arrange myself, and looked 
about the room. It was at one of the far ends of 
the veranda, and was exquisitely clean. Two 
framed photographs, one of the Place de la Concorde, 
and one of the Bourse hung on the walls. There was 
a simple bed, two chairs, and the table at which I 
had washed in a white enamelled basin. Rush 
matting covered the floor. Like other houses I had 
seen recently, it was coral built. 

Having finished my imperfect toilette, I went on 
to the veranda and looked at the beach and lagoon 
now flooded mth the moon's silver light. Cocoa 
palms waved dark purple fringes against the sky. 

"Dinner is ready," I heard the dear voice of 
Susette cry. The old gentleman came to me and 
bowed me toward an open window. A delicious 
odor came to my grateful nostrils. It was the smell 
of roast pork. 

Susette waited upon us despite, my remonstrances. 
She gave us hot turtle soup, a chicken with a green 
vegetable, and hot pork with sweet yams. 

"But," I said to the girl, "will you not dine with 
us?" 
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She made a little gesture and smiled. ''I am the 
cook/' she said. 

The old gentleman explained. ^' We had a China- 
man, but he has run away; since then my poor 
Susette must look after her father." 

"Run awayl" I exclaimed. "Can one rim 
away?" 

"A schooner comes here once every three months," 
he said. "She has left us now a week ago; so also 
has the Chinaman. If one does a trifling sum of 
two and two ?" 

"And subtract a Chinaman," said I. 

"There is nothing left," he answered, laughing. 

"Nothing," said Susette coming in with the 
chicken. "But for me to be bonne d toutejairey 

"I owe you both an explanation and an apology," 
I said. "First let me tell you my name. It is 
Algernon Bast." 

"Monsieur Bast," said the old man, "you see 
before you Georges, Marquis de Roquet, at your 
service." 

We stood up and bowed to one another. And 
Susette said, "Papa, the chicken grows cold." 

There was guava jelly to follow the pork; rum, 
brandy, and Australian wine to drink, and coflfee in 
the veranda afterward. More than that, there were 
Caporal cigarettes. 

Susette, sitting with us — she said she had eaten 
all she required in the kitchen — rolled herself a 
cigarette and prepared to listen. 
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"Of course, you will live with us," said the Mar- 
quis before I began. 

''I shall be so much trouble," said I, locdLing at 
Susette. 

*'None at all," she said. 

''I can perhaps relieve you of some oi your tasks." 

"Perhaps," she answered. 

Then I began. I told them a mere outline of the 
cruise; that I was on a voyage of pleasure with my 
brothers, of the sudden storm, and of the plight in 
which I found myself. I finished with the adventure 
of the tortoises, and gave an accoimt of my outfit 
and the reason for it. 

The Marquis laughed heartily. "It is droll, is it 
not, Susette? To be cast away here on the Isles des 
Mouchettes with a dress suit and the rest. But you 
have the novels — that is good." 

"Mademoiselle thinks me very foolish," I said. 
But she did not answer. 

"You are fatigued," said the Marquis, "and 
must rest. Of course, you stay with us. It is an 
honor, a pleasure. It is company for me and my 
daughter. Is it not, Susette, my dear one?" 

"Certainly," she answered. 

"If I am to accept your hospitality," said 1, "I 
insist that I help. I can fish and hunt, and wait at 
table. No, it is a pleasure. I have never done any- 
thing all my life, and it is time I learnt. I can take 
the place of the Chinaman." 

"The Chinaman was very clever," said Susette. 
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"I will do my best," said I, "I will help you, 
now, to wash up the dinner things." 

"Not to-night," she said. "I will prepare your 
room." 

And with that she left us. 

"Monsieur Bast," said the Marquis, leaning to- 
ward me and speaking in a low voice, "she is ador- 
able, that child. She is my life and my hope. It 
is good that you are here, for I fear I am a dull 
companion." 

"And you live here always?" I asked. 

"Since eighteen years," said he. "At least here 
fourteen. At first I was on another island. To- 
morrow we will talk again, and I shall tell you. 
It is nine o'clock. I generally take a stroll before 
going to bed." 

I took the hint, wished him "good-night," and sat 
in my chair while he vanished into the darkness. I 
kept thinking to myself that this was all a dream, 
and that I should presently wake up and find myself 
on the shore by my old boat. It was all so mys- 
terious: the Marquis, this beautiful girl, this atmos- 
phere of France, all thousands of miles away from 
the whirl of the work-a-day world. 
^ "The room of Monsieur is ready." 

I turned and faced her. She stood, slim and 
beautiful, in the doorway, with a lamp in her hand. 
I knew at that moment that my heart was her's — 
to trample on, to bruise — to accept. 

"It is the one in which you have washed your 
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hands/' she said. ''At the end of the veranda. 
The window is open. Here is a lamp." 
I took the lamp and wished her " Good-night." 
She said "Good-night" prettily, and bowed her 
head. Again I had the impression that I was 
talking to a queen. A queen who cooked roast 
pork and washed up dishes! It was a queer 
situation. 

I was in the luxury of clean linen sheets^ my head 
touched the pillow, and I fell asleep. 

The first thing I heard in the morning was her 
voice. She was feeding her chickens. 
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CHAPTER X 

MAKING A THRONE 

IT is the privilege of youth to add to the stars, to 
add to the glow of the skies, to place Nature's 
most humble effort on a par with the wonders of 
the world. 

I used language that morning about a bed of 
onions that I should never before have thought of 
using to a field of the most beautiful flowers. 

I was up with whatever bird corresponded to the 
lark on the island. ^ bathed in a hidden comer of 
the lagoon; and I had borrowed a razor from the 
Marquis. He was a bearded man, of about sixty, I 
judged, and I think he must have bought his razors in 
his extreme youth, and have been swindled over them. 

But I shaved. Perhaps one of the most heroic 
actions of my life. 

So, shaved and dressed, I presented myself to 
Susette, who was busy sweeping the veranda. 

"I must do that," said I. 

"It is finished," she said. 

"But I must begin my work." 

"I have to go to our stores," she said. 

We walked to the back of the house, she in front 
and I walking very humbly behind her. 

88 
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"This/* I said, "wiU be the first day^s work I 
have ever done." 

"I do not like idle people," she answered. 

Now it is difficult to talk well to the back of a 
person's head, so I made no reply, but wondered 
what she found in me that displeased her. 

The house was a long one-storied building with 
a wide veranda all round it. At the back was a 
wide clearing through which a little stream ran, 
formed a pool and went away tmder the sand to the 
sea. On one side was a big building, and on the 
other one of those neat, minutely kept gardens 
Chinamen are so wonderful at making. It was here 
I saw the onions. 

"Onions I" I cried, rejoiced to recognize some- 
thing homely. 

"It is true," she answered without turning her 
head. "They are onions." 

"But it is wonderful — ^it is marvellous. Who 
found onions here?" 

"I planted them," said Susette. 

"But you are wonderful. I adore onions. It is 
the King of Vegetables. It is the Salvation of 
Salads. The secret of stuffing; the boon companion 
of cheese. And you planted them!" 

"The seed is from Melbourne," she answered. 

"But how clever of you," I said. "And they 
look so well, so healthy. To me the opal^skin of an 
onion is finer than pearls." 
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^'This is the store-house/' said Susette, opening 
a door. 

I stopped her at the dark entrance. ^'Made- 
moiselle/' I said, "you think I am going to be a 
nuisance. I assure you I shall not I have been 
thrown upon your hands by Fate, by great good 
Fortune, if I may say so. And I will work for my 
living, as I want to do if you will teach me. To 
sweep, to dust, to cook, to . . . " 

"Have you made your bed?" she asked, smiling 
a little. 

I confessed I had forgotten all about it. "I will 
go at once," I said. 

"But you are going to help me with the stores." 

I gave in. "Tell me what to do, and I will serve 
you," said I. 

"There," she said, pointing, "is the floiu:. That 
is coffee. There is the wine; the tobacco. There, 
out at the back, we kill our pigs and our hens. Have 
you ever killed a pig. Monsieur?" 

"No," I answered, "but I can learn." 

"Papa killed the pig of last night," she said. 
"But, poor dear, he shook all over when doing it, 
and I hid until it was over. The pigs are wild and 
papa snares them; and Li Sing used to kill them. 
It is accomplished with this." And she handed me 
a long knife covered with blood. 

"It's a beastly job," said I. 

"It must be done." 

"It shall be done," said I, shivering inwardly. 
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To talk to a queen, to the adored one, of pig- 
killing is to tempt Romance almost to a limit. 

"Chickens," she said, "are easier because they 
are not so big. Fish are simple. To-day you will 
fish in the lagoon. There are good fish there, and 
also in the pools in the rocks. The parrot fish and 
the groper — ^yes, and others. We can have plenty of 
choice. Papa is fond of his food." 

*'Who would not like what you prepared?" I 
said fatuously. 

"I have only cooked now and again," she an- 
swered. "It was Li Sing; he was a dream of a 
cook." 

"And like a dream he has gone. I, Mademoiselle 
Susette, will learn to cook." 

"'Susette' will be more simple, as we are to work 
together." 

"It is an honor," said I, "to be allowed to call 
you that." 

"How you talk," said she. 

"My name is Algernon," I replied. 

"Al-gerre-non," she tried. "No, it is no good. I 
will call you Algon. It is quicker." 

"Quicker! Do you think of time in this 
Paradise?" 

You see I already regarded a place where she was 
as Paradise. It is the privilege of youth to conjure 
fairy-lands from waste grounds; to fall headlong 
violently in love; to throw away the world in order 
to make a clutch at the supernatural And is not 
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Love supernatural? Mine was. It was the greatest 
thing I had ever felt. 

"Time?" she said. "You will see. First you 
must catch your dinner before you cook it. You 
will learn to spear fish by torchlight; to lay a snare 
for wild pigs; to climb trees for the green cocoanut; 
and to climb rocks for the hill bananas. I will teach 
you, Algon. I dislike idle men. Why have you 
been idle?" 

"I have been rich," I said, "and I have been 
waited upon hand and foot." 

She gave an expressive shrug to her shoulders, a 
shrug, as I read it, of infinite contempt. I who was 
building a throne for her in my heart was dismissed 
from her mind as an idler. 

Anyhow, I made my bed, and I helped to hinder 
her make coffee, and I was initiated into the mystery 
of baking hot rolls in a fire of red-hot stones. It 
was the first breakfast I had assisted at cooking 
since I had been a fag at school, and I had never 
tasted a better one. 

We were to dSjeuner at mid-day and after that I 
was to take the boat in the lagoon roimd to my 
landing-place and bring away my belongings in the 
cabin trunk. That at least I could do alone, but I 
begged her to accompany me. 

Monsieur le Marquis took a siesta, it appeared, 
and nothing would please him better than that 
Susette should go with me in the boat. 

"You see," he said, "we must be great friends." 
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So I told him that his daughter had already asked 
me to call her Susette, and she had agreed to call 
me Algon. At which he professed himself delighted. 
*^Mon chefy Algon, this is the way to get along. 
To-night, after dinner, I shall tell you why we are 
here. Now, if you please, you will take some more 
of this delicious bread-fruit." 

As I pulled across the lagoon with Susette facing 
me at the tiller, and saw the waters below flash with 
the fire of wonderful fish and gleam with the coral 
like a bed of sunken roses, I thought for a minute or 
so of the great gulf fixed between my life in the past 
and this delicious dream. The water was so still 
that when I dipped my oars I seemed each time to 
break a mirror, for there one saw the long low house, 
the veranda and the guardian palms, and the 
figure of the old Marquis, now peacefully asleep, 
reflected perfectly except where the wake of the 
boat cut across the picture. 

"This is like fairy-land," I said. It is wonderful 
how poetry comes naturally to the lips of a lover. 

"You will learn to know it better," she answered. 

"Susette," said I, "you are horribly practical." 

"I am twenty." 

Twenty! When had I last heard the word? In 
the Cochon Blexi with the orchestra all gray with 
fatigue playing impertinent little airs at goodness 
knows what time in the morning. 

"I am twenty," she said, "and I have never seen 
a city, at least not to remember. I have been to 
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Genoa, to Melbourne, and here. It is not a vast 
experience. I was only two years old when I left 
Genoa, and four when we came to the first island, 
and six when we arrived here.'* 

"And you like this?" 

"Algon," she said, frowning, "I love it. I have 
my good father and all this beauty about me. And 
four times a year comes the ship." 

"Ah," I said, "the ship. Then you have com- 
pany." 

"We have Monsieur Jacques, and Pierre." 

I cursed them both inwardly. These men were her 
romance, doubtless, her link with the outside world. 

"I should like to show you Paris," said I. 

She tilted her head on one side and looked at 
me out of those wonderful blue-black eyes. "I 
know Paris inside out," she said. 

"Impossible!" 

"Every week my father and I take a walk 
through Paris," she answered. "We go perhaps 
along the Rue de Rivoli and look at the little shops; 
and then we visit the Louvre and walk up the stairs, 
and there is the Winged Victory — oh, so beautiful. 
And then, perhaps we shall cross the Pont des Arts 
and go past all the print-sellers' shops and walk up 
the Rue du Seine and come at last into the Boule- 
vard Saint Germain by the Caf6 des Deux Magots, 
and on the left we shall walk a little way where 
all the tram lines meet and where, a little farther 
on, there is a restaurant. And we enter and there 
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is Marius, and papa says *Bon jour, Marius/ and 
then he will order all the good things we cannot have 
here." Tears filled her eyes for ^ moment, but she 
choked them back and smiled, so that my heart 
leapt within me. 

*'Algon," she said, "he loves his city so well 
that sometimes in the evening when he is talking 
I seem to see the lights of Paris flickering across the 
lagoon, and hear the wash of the little steamers 
going to St. Cloud. Look, look quickly! Pull, pull 
hard!" 

I obeyed her sunmions and pulled, while she turned 
the boat to the shore. 

"What is it?" I said, pulling away so that I 
ached with the imaccustomed exerdse. 

"Dinner!" she cried gaily. "There is your boat, 
and by it are turtles asleep. Hush, do not speak. 
Row quietly." 

I felt the bow graze the beach, shipped the oars, 
and held out my hand to her. 

"Run!" she cried. 

"What do I do?" 

"Turn them on their backs," she said, laughing. 
"The big ones." 

They were close to the water's edge about twenty 
paces away, and when they saw me coming they 
made for the water far more quickly than I imagined 
possible. I caught two and turned them over. 

"That is fortimate," she said. "They were 
asleep. Often it is difiS^cult to catch them." 
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She was warm and disordered with running and a 
stray lock of hair blew across her face. Her legs 
and feet were bare and brown, which I had not 
noticed^ before as she had tucked them under her 
skirt in the boat. As she stood there I thought of 
goddesses, but she was like no goddess, but like a 
wild spirit of the woods, like some dryad of the 
palm trees, some tropical sylvan fairy. And I grew 
from a youth to a man in that moment and vowed 
my life to her in a silent consecrated second. 

"And here are the furnitures of Monsieur Algon," 
she said. "Oh, la, la — what is this?" 

She had taken up the opera hat and was looking 
at it, when her fingers made the springs work and 
it opened with a plopl She dropped it, and her 
laugh rang out and the echo floated away across the 
waters. 

*'Mon Dieu^ mats c^est drdW qa^^ she said. And 
with that she popped it on her head. "The hat of 
Monsieur Algon. Voildl'^ 

Behind us brilliant birds darting and chattering 
among tropic trees, before us the seas of burning 
blue, and here, with hand on hip and leg stuck out 
in an attitude of delicious impudence, this beautiful 
girl with an opera hat tilted at a ridiculous angle 
on her head. 

"I will say to papa, 'See, Monsieur Algon has 
brought me a new hat from Paris. This shape is the 
fashion, the very latest mode. This afternoon I 
shall drive in the Bois and show it to those who have 
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not yet got such a wonderful thing/ There! Algon, 
pack your things and put them in the boat, and do 
not forget the turtles. We shall have turtle steak 
to-night. Also, we must return, for you have to 
catch the fish for dinner." 

Part woman, part child, part fairy, plajdng make- 
belief and thinking all the time of her household 
duties; and I, like a being entranced, completely 
under the magic sway of her every mood. 

Surely there is no Paradise on earth but there is 
also a fool sitting on his throne I 
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THE chinaman's GARDEN 

I LEARNED later that afternoon to respect the 
genius of the departed Li Sing. His was the 
care that reduced wildness to order in the garden 
of fruit and vegetables at the back of the house. 
His was the admirable fence that surrounded the 
chicken run; and his the building of the weir at the 
eastern extremity of the lagoon. 

My previous acquaintance with flowers was of 
the bowing kind in expensive shops; carnations 
with elastic bands about their middles to stay their 
bursting waists; roses held together by artfuUy 
concealed wires; and gardenias in silver paper 
skirts. My buttonhole, in fact, has been my garden. 
The more rustic lives of the vegetable kingdom were 
hidden from me; I had, as a boy, visited kitchen 
gardens and knew asparagus by sight, and lettuces 
by comparison with tomatoes, but how they grew 
and what were their requirements were quite un- 
known to me. I was a dty and sea breed, I suppose, 
at home in a ship or a restaurant, but elsewhere 
utterly lost. What came to the table I ate and 
enjoyed without thought. 
Susette, who had taken me to the hut where Li 
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Sing had lived in order to show me where the fishing 
tackle was kept, instructed me, on the way, of my 
duties as a gardener. 

"Since you are to remain here for some time, 
Algon," she said, "you must look after the 
garden." 

I gazed at the marvel of neatness with growing 
apprehension. With neat paths of sand, each bed 
separated from the other by little borders of coral 
and shell, with the stream running through the 
midst of it, it was like some miniature model such 
as one sees laid out at exhibitions. 

At the back was an orchard of small plantains, of 
shaddock, and bread-fruit trees about the size of 
large apple trees, with fruit rather like a child's head; 
also a sort of chestnut, and the ava from which she 
told me a spirit could be made; and behind, a 
waving cane brake. Li Sing had also grown several 
dwarf trees of oranges and lemons, and these, glow- 
ing with fruit, leaned over the stream where tall 
groups of the wild arimi lily flowered. 

In the neat plots were yams, the sweet ti root, the 
onions, and several other things whose names were 
unknown to Susette, but to Li Sing had been sacred 
as "much plenty good make salad." 

As I stood looking at it all it came over me that 
here was all a man needed for the rest of his life, 
and, as I thought this so did I know that it was the 
fact of Susette standing by me that made it seem 

"'*• 577027 A 
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I could also see that blue-coated Chinaman at 
work on his favorite hobby, weeding, watering, 
nursing his plants, tending his trees, and keeping 
perfect order on his paths. For prettiness it was 
like a toy. 

"You are very tall," said Susette, breaking in on 
my musing. 

"Like a lamp post," said I, and felt it. 

"A lamp post?" she queried. "I do not think 
I have ever heard of a lamp post." 

"We will ask your father to tell us about lamp 
posts," said I. 

"Will it amuse me?" she said. 

I thought of Piccadilly at night with its chain of 
gold and silver lights; of the brilliant glare of the 
Boulevards; of the tall standards at big railway 
stations like watching eyes, and I said I thought 
she would be quite amused. 

"Anyhow, here are the hooks and lines," said 
Susette, opening the door of the hut. 

I saw neat coils of lines on pegs, with coral sinkers 
and floats of cork; I saw in a corner a dozen or so 
fishing spears with twine loops for fastening to the 
wrist, and a few rough gardening tools, and a bird- 
cage. 

"Why," I asked, "the burd-cage?" 

It was essentially Chinese and a labor of love, 
made of thin sUps of cane dyed red, and it had a 
pagoda-like roof, and a little tassel hanging below 
of dried grass stained yellow. A thing such as one 
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might come across in a junk shop by any docks, 
only more exquisitely made. 

"I had a bird," she answered sadly. ^^lA Sing 
caught him for me, and I taught him to speak. 
But he is dead." 

"You were fond of the bird?" 

"I adored him, so green, so pert, so tame. He 
would sit on my shoulder and eat from my hand. 
But, no matter, he is dead. One morning I get up 
and go to the cage and there he is lying at the bottom 
of the cage and his little feet ciu-led up and stiff. 
Li Sing made a verse in Chinese and made a transla- 
tion for me in French, I will tell you. Look, it 
is there on the cage." 

A long strip of paper hung like a label on the cage. 
I looked at it and saw the delicate Chinese char- 
acters. Everything was so strange in this place. 

"Too big his soul has grown, 
It seeks Celestial spheres; 
And I am left alone. 
So now my mournful ears 
Can only hear my tears." 



en 



'He was like that," said Susette. "Li Sing 
would write a verse about anything. When he left 
us he wrote a verse and put it on papa's chair, and 
he found it in the morning. If he killed a fat pig he 
wrote a verse. Chinamen are funny. — But here are 
the things for fishing. And here is a net for the 
pools where there are prawns. If you catch prawns 
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papa will love you. He is too old, now, to fish 
himself.'* 

I took the net, on the handle of which something 
was carved in Chinese characters, the lines, and a 
spear. Then I thought of the bait 

^'But I haven't the least idea what bait to use," 
I said. ^'I'm an awful rotter at these things, 
Susette. You'll have to teach me everything." 

"You must catch a hermit-crab," she said gravely, 
"and break him, and put him on the hook. That 
is all." 

And so I went to do my first evening's fishing. 

As I sat in the boat, patiently waiting, and watch- 
ing the beginning of the sunset, I tried to think of 
my new path in life as fortune had laid it down for 
me. I felt now that my brothers must have given 
me up for dead, unless, indeed, they were themselves 
at the bottom of the sea. And I must stay on the 
island at least three months until the schooner 
arrived before I could take my leave and sail back 
to the civilized world again. Should I go back when 
the time came? 

Polly would have laughed at me, sitting in that 
boat with the fish line in my hand; would she have 
laughed if she had looked into my heart? I was in 
love. This wonderfxd girl had turned the world 
into a Paradise for me; had made me think, even 
in this short time, that the world mighl be worth 
giving up. Every soimd of her voice thrilled me, 
every movement of her limbs was like a poem. I 
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preferred her voice to the finest music, and her 
least praise to the adulation of all I had ever 
known. 

Deep down in the waters of the lagoon mysterious 
life moved, a world alive with its own doings, its 
himger and swiftness, color and varied form. Had 
I been living on the surface of life all the time 
until fortune landed me, like a fish, on to strange 
land? 

I turned and saw a light in one of the house 
windows, and the Marquis walking slowly up and 
down the beach. He waved his hand to me and I 
returned the salute. What was he? Who was he? 
I should know to-night. 

Suddenly a sound from under the boat fell upon 
my ears, a sound like a slow crunching, and almost 
immediately I felt a tug at my line; then a pull 
and then the line began to run out of my fingers at a 
tremendous speed. Every thought fled from me 
but the thought that I must catch this fish. To 
arrive back empty-handed would be to invite that 
look of disdain from Susette. 

I held the line firmly and hitched the end of the 
coil under and over a seat. It was a big fish and it 
tugged hard. The boat swung round as I hauled; 
the waters of the lagoon were disturbed. Inch by 
inch, fighting for every inch, I hauled in, and sud- 
denly the fish gave way and came to the surface. 
In the deepening light I could see a body about three 
feet in length, the tail lashing the water into foam. 
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I hauled in the slack and the fish dived again, this 
time pulling the boat round with it. The struggle 
lasted six or seven minutes, as far as I could judge, 
and when I got him to the side of the boat and had 
slipped the shrimp net under him and hauled him 
on board I was wet through with sweat; but as 
proud as any man within a thousand miles. 

Already I had about a hundred prawns in the 
bottom of the boat, and with these and my prize I 
rowed to the landing-place a happy man. 

I, with the weapons of a Chinaman, landed with 
a South Sea Island fish and walked to a French 
house. 

"There,'* I said to Susette. "I don't know what 
the brute is, but he weighs over twenty poimds. 
Am I clever?" 

I was glad to see she was delighted. "It is what 
they call a snapper," she said. "Did you hear him 
feeding?" 

"I heard a sort of cnmching," said I. 

"He eats the shell fish. Look at his teeth. It 
is good. Now you must clean him and we will have 
part fried, and part shall be smoked for d^euner to- 
morrow." 

"Clean itl" said I. 

"But yes. He must be cleaned. Oh, la, la, are 
all Englishmen so stupid? Come, I show you." 

I witnessed, for the first time, the process of 
cleaning a fish. It was an excellent, though messy, 
education. 
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"But you are wet through!" said Susette. 

" Come. At once you must change." 

I obeyed her order meekly and went to my room. 
My eyes met my cabin trunk, and I laughed till I 
thought they would think I had gone mad. There 
was my cnmipled dinner jacket, my limp white 
shirts, a pair of pumps. I washed, dressed, and went 
into the kitchen. 

Susette looked up from the j&re. ''Man Dieu,'^ 
she cried. "You are as papa had told me, in the 
clothes of a garqon. It is droll. You shall take him 
his absinthe, and he will laugh. Oh, but you look 
funny!" 

I suppose I did look funny, but I do not know 
that I wanted to be a laughing-stock, so I said, "I 
shall take them off if I look so peculiar." 

And Susette said, "No, it will do papa good. He 
likes to laugh. The absinthe is in that cupboard I 
showed you, and here is a jug for water from the 
stream. Go. I must prepare dinner." 

So I went, feeling a fool, and woke the old man 
by putting the jug down noisily. 

His face turned white for a moment when he 
saw me standing there in the dark, and his hand 
went to his heart. Then he recognized me. 

"Algon!" he said. "Ah! Forgive me. I was 
dreaming that I was in the Caf6 de la Paix by the 
Opera House, and that I called for my absinthe and 
— and when I woke and saw you " 

"I startled you." 
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"MaiSfUon. I thought I was back again. Never 
mind. I like to see you in those clothes." 

His hand shook as he poured out the absinthe, and 
only steadied when he had sipped it. 

"To-night," he said, "I shall tell you why we are 
here. By the way, you will take an absinthe, it 
will do you good and will help to remind you. 
To-night we go back to Paris in our thoughts. 
Even now as I drink I can see the traffic and hear 
the newsboys crying; and the tourists pass by 
and stare, and the hungry-looking guides are 
waiting." 

I brought another glass and poured myself out 
a finger of absinthe. But first I went into the 
kitchen to ask if I might help. 

"Not to-night," said Susette. "To-morrow at 
dijeuner we shall begin to make you in a Cordon 
Bleu." 

So the Marquis de Roquet and I sat and watched 
the sun fling his last extravagant good-night to the 
world, and listened to the birds calling to one another 
out of the trees, and to the low moan of the surf. 
And, for no reason, I took up a Imnp of coral and 
threw it into the lagoon, and it made a flash of 
phosphorescent fire and rings of light. And the 
Marquis said, quite low and sadly, "It is like the 
lives of some people, is it not? A flash, a few ripples 
of brilliance, and then the dark waters. A^ well, 
it is good to have lived even for the moment." 

For dinner we had our prawns; a portion of the 
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fish fried, which tasted like bream; some cold pork 
(which was kept in a shaded place, half in the stream, 
in a box) with salad. 

"Onions!" exclaimed the Marquis. "But who 
has found onions? This is wonderful. Ah! It is 
my little girl." 

She was delighted with her success. "Li Sing 
ordered the seeds from Melbourne, papa, and I 
grew them as a surprise for you. You are pleased?" 

As I took away the pork I saw her sitting on his 
knee and stroking his white hair. 

After some stewed leaves of wild arum that are 
very like spinach, and a root of the sweet ti, Susette 
went out to make the coffee. 

The Marquis and I went on to the veranda and 
smoked in silence. The lamp lit his distinguished 
features, showing a typically French face with a 
fine thin nose, deep-set eyes, and a curled mustache 
and little pointed beard. He wore his hair rather 
long, and it became him; and in the evenings he 
wore a big black tie with very long ends, and looked 
for all the world like some well-known artist. And 
his hands deepened the impression. 

Susette brought out the coffee and sat with us, 
cigarette between her lips. For a while we were 
silent, and only the voices of the night spoke. 

Then the Marquis, pushing his chair back out of 
the circle of light, began. "Algon," he said, "I 
must tell you why we are here." 

I settled myself to listen. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE STORY OF THE MARQUIS DE ROQUET 

THERE are things, said the Marquis, "that 
drive a man ahnost beyond the power of 
his reason, that envelop a man like a cloud 
of fire so that he sees nothing but one image, one 
passionate suggestion printed on his brain. Such 
a thing, mon ami, is the honor of one's country. 
For me France was the flower of my soxil — a flower 
I nursed and cherished which I would give my life 
to foster, the last drop of my blood to refresh. 

"I come of an old family ruined in the Great 
Revolution — a family whose tree bears honorable 
fruit, and has among its branches the shields of 
royal blood. There is no need to tell you the history 
of it, for its history is the history of France. Every 
battlefield where her sons fought and died is stained 
and made sacred to me by the blood of the De 
Roquets. Sufficient to know, Algon, and you, my 
dear Susette, who know so well, that we were left 
impoverished, our chftteau roofless, our lands di- 
vided, our family separated to the ends of the 
earth. I, the fourteenth Marquis, came into being 
in a small house in the town of Quimper, in Brittany, 
and was brought up to love, honor, and cherish my 
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country and my King. The lilies of France, not the 
hated tricolor of a commercial Republic." 

To hear these sentiments in this place, the sea 
beating my ears, the fans of palms rustling in a 
scented breeze, was to imagine myself turning over 
the pages of an illuminated history and seeing the 
print come to life before my eyes. I glanced at 
Susette. Her eyes were gazing far away as if her 
spirit leapt the seas and sxmned itself on the plains 
of France. Her bosom heaved, and her hands 
rested idle in her lap. Out of the darkness came the 
weird cry of some wandering sea bird like the 
wailing of an imprisoned spirit. 

"We had a little money, my mother and I," 
said the Marquis, "and we lived as poor gentle 
people must, cleanly and simply, with the glory of 
our country to uphold us in place of fine living. I 
can see her now in her widow's black, her dark eyes 
flashing as she told me tales of the Revolution, and 
her thin hands raised to Heaven in prayer that the 
right come again. We were Royalists of Royalists, 
and coxmted ourselves above the butcher Mayor and 
the cornchandler Deputy, and all the greedy lawyers 
and doctors of our town who squirmed to anyone 
to get a Government appointment. 

"At school I was laughed at and nicknamed Le 
Petit Roi, and fought many battles to uphold our 
cause. But my beloved France was steeped in 
sloth, and the forgotten days were weighed down 
by the peasant politics of the present. Monsieur, 
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I was told as a boy that in your England there were 
still some who hailed the Stuarts as your rightful 
kings. Jacobites, I think they called them. And 
my heart went out to these true men and women. 
Over and over again my mother told me how the 
King died, how it was all over, my coxmtry's hideous 
sin, at half -past ten in the morning; and the shops 
were shut all day, and the streets empty of people 
except" (and his voice rose in a fury) "except for 
those damned assassins who walked about yelling 
their filthy songs. And the Queen and her son 
heard them in the Temple Prison." 

He seemed more like a man reciting a piece of his 
autobiography learned by heart, an autobiography 
set to a dreadful tune of vengeance, as of spilt blood 
crying to the heavens for judgment. And the light 
of the lamp just touched his features as he moved 
and shook his fist as if at ghostly adversaries. 

All the while the sea beat a ceaseless song on the 
reef, and the night was heavy with the smell of 
orange flowers. 

"I knew it all, Algon," he said, "the whole awful 
history. Chftteaubriand, Bertrand de MolleviUe, 
and the rest. The massacres in La Vendue haunted 
me in my sleep. I used to see pictures of Bonchamps 
dying, and saving five thousand prisoners with his 
dying breath. I used to see his daughter plead for 
life before the foul Tribimal, and hear her child's 
voice cry, all unknowing, "Fiw le Roil A bas la 
Repuhliquel " And Madame Roland on her way to 
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the scaffold, in white, with her black hair flowing, 
and her prayer to the executioner that she might 
die second so that the sight of her blood might not 
distress the gentleman with her. Piles of ashes and 
dead men, and tortured children; burning homes 
and desecrated churches in my beloved country. I 
saw all these. And do you wonder I grew from these 
dreams to become a Royalist, to save my country 
from shopkeepers; to plot; to meet others of my 
kind secretly? That was my downfall. That is 
why I am here. That is why my good wife is buried 
yonder, not a mile away." 

His wife buried not a' mile away! The thought 
took me by the throat. Across the lagoon the moon 
shone, and on its surface stars spread themselves 
like jewels on a purple mantle. And in my ears the 
drums of France beat, and her sons and daughters 
walked proudly to the scaffold through the blas- 
phemies of a howUng mob. 

"Monsieur," he said, "we had arms, we had plans, 
men, cannon, and we waited for our time. One 
night four of us, the heads of the party, met in a 
little back room in Montmartre and waited for a 
fifth. Charette, his name, a man who was to give 
us warning of how things stood in the South. We 
heard his footsteps on the stairs and listened. He 
tapped with our secret knock upon the door. I 
opened it. There, with Charette, were four agents 
of the secret service. Others waited below, they 
told us. One of us — I give no names — an old man, 
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took poison where he sat, smiled, and died in his 
chair. We three were taken. It was soon over, 
very soon and very quietly. The newspapers were 
forbidden to print news of us. We were exiled. 
Monsieur, for life." 

"For life," I repeated. 

"Death if we returned. I was married. I had a 
daughter only two years old. I left all my belong- 
ings, my books, my friends, everything, and took 
my wife and child to Genoa, and from Genoa 
here." 

"What made you think of these islands?" I 
asked. 

"I will tell you. My wife was a consumptive. I 
had heard of the wonderful air of these islands. 
And I did not care where I went so long as I put 
Europe — all Europe that was not France — behind 
me. I had made money then, and friends, and I 
embarked on this venture. By luck I bought a 
share in a pearl fishery and doubled my money in 
four years. I have more than enough to supply me 
with all my needs. Every three months the schooner 
brings France to me. I have my tobacco, my news- 
papers, my absinthe, and a word or so with French- 
men." 

"Eighteen years ago — and you have never gone 
back." 

"This climate grows on one, Algon. And my 
wife died, and with her something died in me. But 
the Uttle one " 
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Susette put a band quickly on her father's arm. 
His voice was very tender. 

''She must go one day. Eh, Susette? One day 
we shall go. No one will know this old fool now, 
and those who look closely will look only at the 
pretty daughter. I should like to lay my bones 
near the sea where it washes the shores of my old 
home." 

''Tell me more, Monsieur/' said I, feeling the spell 
he had cast upon me. 

"Of when you were a boy, papa," said Susette. 

"Then," said he, "we will have a little rum and 
some slices of lemon for our nightcaps." 

She ran in to fetch the things, and he leaned 
forward so that his face came again into the full 
light. 

"Monsieur," he said, "she is of almost royal 
blood. You believe me? I was exiled for being a 
Royalist." 

"Absolutely," said I. And he gave a sigh of 
relief and sat back again in his chair. 

I believed him. There was a quality of sincerity 
behind his utterances that forbade doubt. Yet, 
when I thought of it again, I remembered the great 
earnestness of his words "You believe me?" spoken 
as if I might doubt. And he had come so far afield, 
and was sacrificing his daughter to his lonely habits, 
and the desolation of this island. 

There is no desolation so complete as that which 

has beautiful smroundings. In this place, with the 
a 
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never-ceasing beat of the surf and the wailing cry 
of sea birds, I found myself sometimes afraid of the 
sound of my own footsteps on the sand. And when 
I have ceased at night after spearing fish from the 
boat and have put out my torch, I have remembered 
a text that used to hang in my nursery: "Thou, 
God, seest me," and have felt suddenly how like a 
speck I was balanced on the great cup of the ocean 
looking up at the great bowl of the sky, and that 
feeling has made me utterly sad, alone, and not a 
little frightened, until the splash of my oars re- 
assured me. 

The shock and exchange of human intercourse 
muddies any real feeling for the Sublime and Infi- 
nite. All I was accustomed to, the hurry, the 
relentless vitality of life in a dty, even the constant 
uncertainty of life on the sea, was swept away here 
by this feeling and presence of infinite space. Sea 
and sky, sometimes, were one unbroken mirror 
with no line marking the limit. Sometimes one 
could not tell where the stars ceased and their 
watery counterparts began. But I had my love in 
my heart, and my love sang to me. 

Again we were in France. The old man's meas- 
ured tones and the power he had of conjuring up a 
vision enchanted one away like the magic carpet in 
the Arabian Nights. 

Susette now sat on the floor and rested her head 
against her father's knee. And while he talked and 
smoked, the end of his cigarette made a brilliant hole 
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of light against the purple darkness, and one could 
not tell where her blue-black hair ended and where 
the shadows began. 

In the silences between his little life pictiu-es and 
the anecdotes of his youth, once a great fish leaped 
in the lagoon and the moon path was broken by his 
black form; and once there was a crash followed 
by the ringing of a little bell in the woods, and he 
stopped to tell me with a smile that a wild pig had 
fallen into one of his snare pits. 

For the rest, we were in Brittany, in wide market 
places, under the shadow of great cathedrals, seeing 
a peasant wedding, seeing a Pardon where the birds 
were blessed, or hearing rousing tales of the Com- 
mime, of street fighting and the barriers, and of the 
siege of Paris and how men wrapped up the Tours 
St. Jacques against damage from shots and splinter- 
ing shell. In this strange spiced evening one heard 
Breton peasants walk to Mass, and the glasses dink 
in little restaurants in the Quartier. And when he 
asked me did I know such and such a place, and I 
was able to say I did, his joy was increased, and the 
tune of his words would change from "I used to 
know" to "You will remember," which, I think, 
made him feel young again. 

Then, after Susette had gone to bed, I asked him, 
as delicately as I coxild, what he proposed for her. 
He stood up, leaned on the balcony and looked out 
into the night. 

"One day," he said, "I shall go away, and Susette 
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shall go with me, and we shall see Paris once more. 
Just once more. Then I shall take her to the only 
relations she has — if they are not dead." 

"Relations?" I asked. 

"Some may yet be alive," he said quickly, a 
little nervously, as if wishing to avoid the subject. 

We were silent for a while, and then he turned 
roxmd to me, and I saw that his face was very grave. 
He looked at me for a long time, and then held out 
his hand. 

"Monsieur," he said, "I am sixty-one. I am well 
and strong. But if it is willed that I should die by 
any sudden accident, will you — will you ?" 

"I will take care of Susette," I answered. 

He gripped my hand, and then, letting it go, 
laughed suddenly, a little light laugh. "We are 
so grave, Algon. We have lost our sense of humor. 
Come, before we go to bed we drink a little extra 
tot, and we shall swing back into the facts of life. 
Here — how is it in English? — 'Charges your glasses, 
gentlemens, I make you some toast — to the fairest.' 
That is good, is it not?" 

"Perfect," said I, and raising my glass I drank a 
silent toast to Susette. So I am sure did he. 

Sentimental? Perhaps it was the moon. Or the 
rum. 
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COMFORT ME WITH FLAGONS AND FEED ME WITH 
APPLES 

I KILLED that pig. 
I will not describe it; I will not speak of my 
confusion, to say nothing of the pig's; but his very 
pork seemed to look up at me with reproachful 
dying eyes. I did not look forward to the next pig 
killing, but as each time came along when it had to 
be done so did the shock grow less. In two years 
I used to whistle afterward. That day I was very 
sick. 

Susette was utterly heartless. She screamed with 
laughter while she bade me take off my ruined duck 
suit. I went to my room to change, recoiled at the 
door with the idea of covering the floor with blood, 
and went to Li Sing's hut, where I stripped. Then I 
remembered that all I had to change into was a 
dress suit. I called loudly for help, and she came. 

"Susette," I explained, "I have ruined my 
clothes, and I cannot walk about all day in a dress 
suit. What am I to do?" 

Nothing but giggles on the other side of the door. 

"Honestly, what am I to do?" I said. 

'^Pauvre Algon," she said. "I can do nothing." 

"But I can't stay here all day." 
117 
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"It seems a pity/' said Susette. 

"Perhaps a suit of your father's?" I suggested. 

"Oh, no," she said solemnly, though I guessed 
she was shaking with laughter. "He has very nice 
clothes." 

"Then I shall come out as I am," said I desper- 
ately. 

"And I shall run away," said Susette. 

I looked hopelessly round the hut. "I can't dress 
in a fishing line," I said, "and I refuse to wear a 
kilt of bread-fruit tree leaves, so do be a kind girl 
and get me something." 

"But you have told us you have all the require- 
ments of civilization in your bag," she said mock- 
ingly. 

"Then I shall come out," said I. "It isn't 
civilized to kill pigs." 

"One must eat," she answered. 

"For the future I shall live on fish," said I. 

There was no answer, so I called, "Susette!" 
Again no answer. Suddenly "plopl" and her 
voice. 

"There, it is for you. Li Sing has forgotten his 
best clothes. But hasten, Algon, for we go for a 
tour after dffeuner to show you the island." 

I reached out with my bare arm and drew in a 
bundle of clothes. They were newly washed, which 
was a comfort, but at first I grew prickly all over 
to think of wearing a Chinaman's cast-off clothing 
next to my skin. However — I came out. 
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"Perfect!" cried Susette from the veranda. " I 
must call papa. Papa, here is the valiant slayer of 
pigs!" 

The Marquis came to see, saw me, and laughed 
immediately. 

"It is all very well," I said, a little huflfed, "but 
what am I to do? This place is Paradise to look at, 
but where is the tailor's, the hairdresser's, the " 

^'Cest moiy^* said Susette. 

"Then I'll order a suit at once," said I. 

And then it occurred to me that this was the only 
woman — Frenchwoman, too — who knew no fashion 
but what her nature taught her. She had never been 
to a bargain coimter, to a big hat shop, to a dress- 
maker's in her life. I looked for the first time at her 
clothes. 

"Susette," I said, "who is your dressmaker?" 

"C'e^/ moi:' 

"She does everything," said her father, delighted. 

^^Toute est tnoiy et moije suis toute,^ she answered. 

Then she ran away and brought a hand-glass for 
me. I thought of her dress in that second she was 
gone. Just white, with short sleeves, a short skirt, 
a low neck — in fact, like an English sailor dress made 
for a girl, a jumper and a skirt Did it "hang" 
well? I'm blessed if I knew. Her legs and feet 
were bare. 

I looked at mjrself . And at once I saw the su- 
premacy of Chinese garments. They hung per- 
fectly; they were loose, comfortable, and only one 
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button stood between me and the world. A tri- 
umph of the sartorial art. The things were too short, 
for I am a big man, but that could be easily 
remedied. 

"Have you any stuff like this?" asked I. 

"I have stuff like my dress," said S\isette. 

"Then I order two suits exactly like this," said I. 
"I will call to be measured after dfjeuner.** 

"Come," she said, "this won't do. Here is 
Algon who makes us idle. The English must all be 
idle. Mon pire, you must cut us some bananas, for 
we are going to have them fried. And Algon shall 
open the turtle we caught yesterday, sometimes they 
are full of eggs." 

"Who killed the pig, and opened the tmrtlc, and 
wore the clothes of the Chinese man who lived in 
the house that Jack built." That is what I felt like. 

"Lord," I cried, "if Pettigrew could see me 
now!" 

"And who is Pettigrew?" she asked, as she 
hurried to the kitchen. 

So I told her all about my invaluable man, and 
she sniffed at the end of it "You," she said with 
great disdain, "a great man like you must have his 
face shaved, and his boots put on, and his ties tied 
by a nurse 1 It is pitifxil. It is like a child." 

After our d6jeuner the Marquis suggested a tour 
of inspection. "Once," he said, "natives came 
here to hunt, and to collect copra, but they have 
not been here for years, they think they will be 
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turned into tortoises. I have helped a little to 
spread the superstition. And they think it is for 
this reason. Years ago a man came here from 
A\istralia and built this house and brought the 
tortoises and many other things with him. And 
one day the natives came in war canoes and killed 
him and ate him. But also they broke into his 
cellar and drank all his spirits. While they were 
l3dng drunk on the beach an English vessel came 
here and put off a boat for fresh water, as they had 
done before. And when they saw what had happened 
they killed all those drunken natives and hung 
them on the trees. Oh, it was many years ago. 
Some time after, when they had gone, tliere came 
some more natives to search for the others, and they 
foimd them hanging on the trees, and on this 
veranda were a great row of tortoises asleep. And 
they fled away, thinking the place was bewitched. 
So they told me at Melbourne, where I met with a 
man who knew this island." 

"And since then nobody has been here?" I 
asked. 

"It is far away," he answered, "and out of the 
track of ships. I am not molested." 

It appeared that the island was in shape some- 
thing like a pair of candle snuffers. I had landed at 
the point; behind that was a flat-topped mountain 
Uke the snuffing bellows; and south of that the 
lagoon on one side, and a wide open lawn on the 
other like the handle. Evidences of clearing were 
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here and there; a cane patch, a banana planta- 
tion, and in one place the cellar he had mentioned. 

This cellar was half-way up the mountain on the 
south side, and due north of the lagoon. The spring 
in it must have been the same spring that flowed 
o\ir into my tortoise pool on the other side. If the 
tortoise pool was fairy-land, here was something 
even more fairy-like. In a clearing, where the 
grass was like velvet, ran a clear stream. It had 
been artificially conducted and widened, and the 
sides were lined with smooth cut rock. It ran from 
the mouth of a cave, and the cave was like the 
mouth of some grotesque animal, for the rock out of 
which it had been partly cut was like a huge head. 

Above the cave hung great fringes of fern and 
hanging sprays of pitcher plants and orchids 
looking like swarms of butterflies on stems. And a 
constant trickle of clear water dripped from them 
and made a splashing curtain before the entrance. 
There were cray-fish in this stream lower down — it 
was the same stream that watered the garden at 
the back of the house — and I knew that because we 
came on some of Li Sing's wicker-work traps hung 
on a tree. The man who had been here before had 
brought some gray Australian parrots, and they had 
bred here and chattered ceaselessly in the trees. 

^'It is said that they found him and killed him 
here," said the Marquis. 

So that man took his last stand in this garden of 
fairyland, and looked on the stream he had loved, 
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and the trees and flowers and his chattering parrots. 
Up this path those naked savages had come with 
bows and arrows and clubs. And the man who had 
lived alone died alone, in all this beauty. 

What manner of man had he been, I wondered. 
And all at once the place seemed sinister and cruel, 
and the cavern mouth mocked at me as it had 
mocked at him. And the callous tinkling song of 
the stream got on my nerves so that I shuddered. 

But Susette broke the spell. "See, Algon," she 
said. "It is my castle." 

In a flash she was gone. Just a flash of white 
dress, a rustling of the ferns and flowers, a shaking 
of the water curtain, and I could not see her. 

"Here!" came a mocking voice from the cave. 
And "Here!" the cave echoed. And "Here!" 
whispered the trees. 

The Marquis looked after her with one of his fond 
adoring looks. "What a child! What a baby!" 
he said. Then to me, "I go to take my siesta." 
And walked away through the trees. 

"Algon." 

I took a step forward, passed through the water 
curtain and f oimd myself in the cave. It was cool, 
and, at the far end, quite dark. Out of a hidden 
spring water gushed and gurgled. The fringe of fern 
with the sun shining through it gave a greenish light to 
the place; and the reflection of the light on the water 
danced on the walls. In front of me sat Susette. 

A seat had been cut on either side of the cave, and 
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a deep channel cut out for the water through the 
center. On the wall above Susette's head two 
letters were carved deeply into the rock. "A.N.", 
with a little flourish below. 

"And what do you think of my castle?" asked 
Susette. 

The waters gurgled and splashed, the stream 
bubbled away over the stones; outside came sud- 
denly the clear high note of a mocking thrush. 

"It is like something in a dream/' I said. 

"Sit down," she commanded. 

I sat opposite to her, the clear, shining stream 
between us. And I wondered if there would 
always be a stream between us, dancing, mock- 
ing, cold. 

"Here I sit and think," said Susette. "I sit and 
wonder what other girls are like. What are they 
like?" 

"They are not like you," I answered. "No one 
in the world is like you." 

"So I have thought," said Susette. "But, tell 
me, you have known the world and many people. 
Tell me, what is it like?" 

"But your father tells you," said I. 

She gave a little impatient shrug. "He tells me 
of things. He tells me of people passing by like 
people in a picture, but he does not tell me of people 
who stay and sit and think as I think." 

"What do you think of?" I asked. 

"I think of myself," she answered simply. 
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"And what is yourself?" 

"Ah!" said Susette, leaning forward and putting 
her elbows on her knees. "That is what I wonder. 
It is lonely here sometimes, and yet there is always 
myself. What am I? I have read in books that 
papa has of women who do great things; of saints; 
of God. Do you ever think of God?" 

I was conscious of turning very red. There is a 
difficulty in Englishmen that makes such conversa- 
tion very embarrassing. 

"I have thought of God, sometimes," I answered. 

"When my mother died I was just eight," said 
Susette. "And papa spoke to me of God. He 
spoke in a low voice as if he feared Him. And he 
would not explain. He dug a grave, and I stood by. 
And then he made a box of wood, and took flowers 
and put them in, and then my mother, with her 
hands folded and a rosary in them. Then Li Sing 
and papa carried mother away and buried her. It 
was very sad, but I did not understand. And I 
asked papa where she had gone, and he said, ^To God.' 
And he would not explain. So I asked Li Sing; and 
he said, *She has gone to the Nine Springs to wait.' 
And he would not explain. Algon, explain." 

Then I thought of that morning at home with the 
October leaves falling on my father's grave. And I 
remembered Arthur sajdng to me, "Do you ever 
think of snuffing out?" And, in great confusion, 
I tried to tell her what I felt. 

"Your mother has gone to wait for your father 
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in some other world where it is very quiet and peace- 
ful and there are no troubles or worries. Li Sing 
meant that, and so did your father." 

She took up the point of the troubles and worries 
at once. "Where there are no troubles or worries," 
she said quietly. " That will be good for my mother. 
She was not happy, Algon. And always she coughed. 
And the day before she died she told me what I 
must do, and to be good and gentle with my father, 
and what a girl feels as she grows up, and how 
she must put her trust in God and the Blessed 
Saints. Algon, sometimes Saints are very dull; 
and sometimes God is very deaf." 

"You ask for things?" said I. 

"I am twenty," she answered. 

I was silent. Between us ran the cold, mocking 
silver stream. 

Then she said, "Listen. There is my heart beat- 
ing, and yours, and there is no soimd besides but 
the water, and the leaves talking outside. Is that 
all there is? Or is God listening too?" 

Her simple innocence and transparent purity, the 
imawakened look in her eyes, and the calm note in 
her voice stopped my mad riot of thoughts. Her 
last words sang in my head. 

"You are trembling, Algon," she said. 

"It is the cold," said L 

"Cold? Let me fed your hands." 

I stretched a hand across the stream and she took 
it in hers. 
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"But you are very hot," she said. "What is the 
matter ?" 

" God is listening," said I. "Let us go outside." 

She looked at me in a puzzled way, let go my 
hand, and rose to her feet. "You are funny," she 
said, "but I like you." 

My God, how I loved her! 

We went out again on to the velvet grass, under 
the sky of turquoise blue, and sat in the shade of 
the trees. 

"Now tell me," said Susette. "Tell me about 
real people. Tell me about yourself. No, about 
your sister." 

"I have not got a sister," said I. 

"That is a pity," said she. "But tell me about 
somebody you know well — a woman." 
, I began, in a lame way, to tell her about Polly. 
I began, "I knew a woman once, a very good friend 
of mine ..." 

"Fair or dark?" said Susette. 

"Dark," said I. 

"As dark as me?" 

"Her hair was, her face was whiter." 

"I have never seen a fair woman," said Susette. 

It. was so diflGicult to realize that; to remember 
that this girl in all her life had seen no one but her 
father and mother, a Chinaman, and the Frenchmen 
who came with the schooner. And myself. 

"Dark women are nicer," said I. 

"I am nice," she said. 
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"Polly was my first real friend," I said. "And 
when I was in Paris she was very good to me. 
She . . . 

" What did she wear?" V 

"I haven't the least idea," said I. 

"Jewels?'' 

"Oh, yes; jewels. Rings and things." 

"What thmgs?" 

"Oh, I don't know," said I. "Earrings." 

She nodded. "Yes," she said, "I know. I have 
read. And a silk dress. Did she wear a silk dress? 
I have a silk dress of my mother's. But papa does 
not like me to put it on. Once I did put it on when 
the ship came, and he turned very white and wept, 
and said, ^Take that off at once.' It was not at all 
comfortable, so I did." 

Then I tried to describe Polly to her, and her 
room, and her life; and how she had kept me out 
of mischief. But I made a bad story out of it. 

"I cannot see it," said Susette. "Tell me now of 
yourself. Where did you live?" 

And when I told her of England and my home and 
my schooldays, she shook her head. 

"It is horrible, this England," she said. "It is 
like books a little. I skip that in books. I like to 
hear about people. And I do not read the love parts 
much, either; they are so silly." 

And I, who would have liked to take her in my 
arms and kiss her, said, "Yes, they are silly." 

"Adventures. Stories. About girls at school. 
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About rescues, and fighting, and brave people. 
Those I like to read." 

"So do I," I said. 

"I like Saint Francis and Bayard and Roland 
and Charlemagne and poor Marie Antoinette/* she 
said. "But now I do not read much. When I was 
little I would always be reading. But now I am old 
I have so much to do. I have a man to take care of. 
Men are very helpless; they are like children. They 
cannot sew, or make clothes, or cook." 

"What about Li Sing?" said L 

"He was not like a man," she answered. "He 
was Chinese. But he ran away." 

"Why did he rim away?" I asked. 

"He was tired. He wanted his rice, and his 
opium, and to hear the voices of his people. Often 
he has said to me, *One day he come along pretty 
quick and say, "You go Hong-Kong, Li Sing, he 
your place. Plenty pipes there, plenty Chinamen 
people talkee to you, plenty good rice. Much 
dollars."' And I used to ask who *he' was who 
would come; and he used to say, 'He whisper so, 
in my ear, "You go home, Li Sing. You find 
Chinese girl, she work for you. You sit all day long 
plenty pipe, plenty peace."' I suppose *he' came 
that day, and Li Sing went home." 

"I know what he meant, I think. Don't you 
ever want to leave this island, Susette?" 

She thought for a long time before answering. 
"I do not know, Algon. No, I do not know. Here 
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I am happy. It is my home, and it is beautiful, and 
there is my father. I do not know. If I could talk 
to another girl like me perhaps I would go." 

"What would you talk about?" I asked lightly. 

"Things in my secret heart," she answered. 

"Great secrets?" said I. 

She plucked a bit of grass and put it in her mouth, 
twisting it round. Her face, so wild, so much more 
like a goddess of the woods, softened quietly. Her 
eyes looked far away, a dream seemed to steal over 
her body. She spat out the piece of grass. " Great, 
great secrets," she said. 

Then, suddenly, "I'll race you home." 

I put out my hand to stop her, but she ran away. 
She ran into the trees, and I called to her "Susette!" 
A mocking laugh came from behind me. I turned 
and plunged into the trees. Nothing. The laugh 
came from the other side, and I ran there, calling 
"Susette!" And while I called she ran across the 
grass and down the path and hid again, and I dashed 
after her, calling " Susette 1" She was as nimble as 
a boy, and darted here and there, now calling 
"Catch me!" — ^now hiding silently. I meant to 
catch her, to take her to me, to kiss her. Wild 
thoughts ran riot in me. Panting, rimning, calling, 
I dashed after her, but, like an alluring, mocking 
spirit, she eluded me. I hid. I kept quite still. 
Not a leaf stirred. Presently, walking like a young 
animal, she crept into the path, and called " Algon!" 
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But I made no answer. She drew nearer to me, 
calling "Algon!" softly. 

And then I leapt out and caught her arms. In a 
second her white teeth met in the flesh just above 
my wrist. 

"You devil!" I cried. 

And all at once she was limp; tears came to her 
eyes. "Algon, pauvre Algon," she murmured. "I 
am wicked. I was in fun, and the fun went^ and I 
was angry — ^like a wildcat. Pauvre Algon. Algon 
will not be angry, please. You may kiss me.'* 

I drew back and felt the blood swim in my head. 
She put up her face to mine. 

"Jacques and Pierre like to kiss me," she said. 
"They have kissed me always, since I was a little 
girl." 

"Damn them," said I. 

"Algon is angry. See, I am very humble." 

The face that looked up at me was the face of a 
child. I seemed again to see the cold stream be- 
tween us, and the mocking sound of bubbling 
water. I bent down and kissed her forehead. 
Susette closed her eyes. We were silent, and in that 
moment I vowed my life to her, to protect her, to be 
good to her, to bear with her moods, her wishes, her 
tempers, imtil such a day came when love should 
come to her and unlock her heart. 

Cool fingers roimd toy wrist. "Don't look, 
Algon." The sound of material being ripped. 

"How red blood is," she said. 
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I knew. Red and hot and wild. But now cool 
and contained, for all it gushed from my wrist. 

"We must bathe it," she said. 

We walked back slowly to the stream where it 
flowed through the velvet grass. A pair of fly- 
catchers with scarlet tufts and breasts flew away and 
chirruped in a tree. I held my arm xmder the 
stream, kneeling to do so; and as the blood ran out 
red upon the stones I thought again of that man 
who had died there alone with the naked savages 
screaming about him. So, I thought, has the man I 
was a litUe time ago, died. And I thought of those 
naked savage thoughts that had nearly killed him. 
But I knew what had really killed him was the kiss 
of Susette, for when I had kissed her on the forehead 
she had pulled me down to her and kissed me as 
simply and sweetly as a child, with a child's cool 
lips, and a child's humble remorse for what she had 
done. 

"I shall bind it now," she said. "Now we are 
great friends, Algon. And I shall tell my father 
what a wicked thing I have done." 

"No," said I quickly. "This shall be the private 
mark of our friendship. If he sees it I shall say, 'I 
had an accident in the boat.' " 

Just before dinner that night, after I had taken 
the Marquis his absinthe, she called to me. She 
was standing outside the kitchen watching the 
turtle roasting in half his shell on the hot stones. I 
noticed that she was rather white. 
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"Algon, man Jtirey^ she said. "Sec. It is our 
mark." 

She turned up her arm to the light and I saw 
there a deep blue bruise the shape of two half- 
moons. She had bitten herself. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE MARQIHSE 

OH! if Pettigrew had only given me a Guide to 
Love! Even if he had, he would only have 
marked those passages in red ink that applied 
to the mundane side. " How to address the 
Parents." "How to write the First Letter." ^^n- 
comes, and how to state them." I could guess the 
chapter headings. 

No, it would have to be a poet who wrote the 
Guide, a man acquainted with the torment, the 
surge and sway, the intimate delights of the divine 
passion. "What lies in a Glance." "To flowers to 
make a carpet for her." "To the wind, that he may 
blow the perfumes of the world to her." 

And I was in the toils. 

And she was everything that was capricious, 
delectable, and intangible. 

We were the best of friends. Not one spark of all 
I felt communicated itself to her. She, I felt, would 
have thought of marriage as being like the cage, 
that elaborate cage Li Sing had made for the bird. 
A wild thing, half creature of the woods, all that I 
told her of life in cities she detested. "All walls, 

134 
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Algon," she would say, stretching out her arms, "I 
could not breathe there." 

And I could say nothmg. 

I schooled myself and learnt much in the process. 
In the ten weeks I had been on the island I had grown 
as hard and fit as a savage. I was learning to take 
life as I had never done before, with a new zest for 
living, a new preoccupation for the things that 
seemed to matter. But sometimes it was diflGicult 
to keep my love within bounds. As, for instance, 
when she cut my hair. 

She had trinmied her father's hair in the afternoon, 
and I saw her, when I came in from fishing, regarding 
her handiwork with childish satisfaction. He sat 
on the veranda with a towel round his neck and a 
mirror in his hand. She caught sight of me coming 
from the lagoon with my basket of fish. 

"Look, papa," she cried, "he too must come to 
the barber. Algon, this way. Your hair is dis- 
graceful. Take this seat at once." 

I tried to make some excuse, but with no avail. 

"No, not to be so disagreeable. I can cut your 
hair very nicely. Come, that is good. Now lean 
back. See, papa, I clip the lion's mane." 

I could feel her fingers in my hair, her breath on 
my cheek. She was so near me. She whispered 
close to my ear, "Hush! papa goes to sleep." 

"The schooner will soon be here," I whispered 
back. 

"Put your head down." 
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"You can cut it off if you like." 

"Algon, if you talk the bits will go into your 
mouth." 

"If you are impudent I shall show you the marks 
of your teeth." 

"Here," she said, stopping, "look at mine. It is 
a tiny white scar, like two little moons." 

"And look at mine," said I, still in a whisper. 
"Like two big moons." 

" Isn't it a joke," said Susette. 

"The schooner will be here soon," said I. 

"And I shall see Jacques and Pierre, who will 
kiss me and bring me chocolate," she answered. 

I said nothing. 

"Did you growl, you wicked lion?" she asked. 

"Li Sing ran away last time," said I. 

She bent close to me again. "I know what you 
mean," she said. "But if you try to go I shall just 
call, *Algon,' and you will come back." 

I sighed. 

"It is true?" 

"You are a witch." 

"What is a witch?" she asked, clipping away at 
my hair. 

"A very wicked person who casts absurd spells 
over people," said I. 

"I have read of them in fairy tales." 

"Then why ask me?" I said. 

"To see if you knew," said Susette. 

"You are a tease." 
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"And what is a tease?" said Susette. 

''She is a person who asks questions when she 
knows the answers in order to annoy another 
person." 

"Are you annoyed?" 

"Very," said I. 

She made a noise of shuffling with her feet. 

"What is that for?" said I. 

"It is the footsteps of the men coming to take 
away the body of Ananias," she said. 

"Who taught you that?" I said, smiling. 

*^Mon pire. Are your ears cooler?" 

"They were never hot," said I. 

She took one of my ears in her fingers and pinched 
it. "It is burning still," she said. 

"What do you mean?" said I. 

"We have spoken of you all the afternoon." 

"Of me? What have you said?" 

"Oh, no," said Susette, "that is too curious. Li 
Sing has told me of the curious one who was chased 
by forty-seven mad foxes till he died." 

"There are no foxes on the island," said I. 

"Are you dying to know?" 

"It doesn't matter," said I. 

"Algon is dying to know," she murmured. 
"Poor Algon. He shall have lots of flowers on his 
grave and Susette will water them with her tears. 
Li Sing told me of the Princess who wept over her 
husband's grave until a pine tree grew and talked 
to her, Som^ s^id it was the wind in the branches^ 
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but others said, 'No, it is her husband's voice.' 
And it told her the name of the wicked man who had 
killed her husband, and she told the name to her 
brothers, and they killed the man, and then she 
killed herself on her husband's grave. And now 
there are two pine trees, and they whisper together 
all day long. And some say it is the wind, and some 
say it is the Prince and Princess talking.'* 

"Li Sing was a poet," said I. 

"He was a very good cook," said Susette. 

"Then he could make more money than a poet," 
said I. "What were you sa3dng about me?" 

"Papa said, 'What will you do when Algon goes 
away?'" 

"And what did you say?" I asked eagerly. 

She dropped the scissors with a great clatter, and 
the Marquis woke up with a start. 

"I have been sleeping," he said, stretching him- 
self. 

Then that wicked child grinned at me and ran 
away. 

I looked at my shorn locks in the mirror and at 
the mess of hair round my chair. I was neither as 
strong as Samson, nor she so wicked as Delilah, but 
the stories fitted in some places. 

"I am going for a sail until six o'clock," I said, 
turning to the Marquis. "There is still a great deal 
of the island I have not explored." 

"It is a beautiful day for sailing," said he; "but 
I beg you to be careful. We should not like to lose 
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you. Susette has adopted both of us. I am so 
glad.'^ 

I said, "Splendid, isn't it?" and walked down to 
the boat raging. 

I didn't want to be adopted, to be a toy, a play- 
thing, or even a plasrfellow. And yet I knew, 
better than any Guide by poet or Pettigrew could 
have told me, that the time of love had not come to 
Susette, and that I shoidd ruin everything if I went 
too far. ^ 

I ran out of the entrance to the lagoon on a gentle 
breeze, and by tacking and rowing made a fair way 
down the east coast of the island. Here in some 
places the rocks ran sheer down into the sea; now 
I saw little curved bays with white sand, and dense 
forest coming down to small grass lawns; now 
isolated palms stood on the reef; and here and there 
a current made the sea boil and the surf white and 
angry over sunken bars of coral. In some places the 
coral was white, in some deep purple; and here and 
there, where the rocks met the coral and formed 
great pools, I could see big clams in the rocks quite 
three feet across. 

I landed in one of the little bays and made the 
boat fast to a low-growing tree whose branches 
spread over the water; and stepping across the 
beach entered one of those tortoise paths. It wound 
in and out of wild silent places where ropes of liana 
and wild vine, tresses of tree lichens, and the scrub 
of imdergrowth fenced in the beaten track on 
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either side. I carried a hatchet slung over my 
shoulder and a spear in my h^nd, more in case of 
sport than with any apprehension of danger. Up 
and up the path threaded a tortuous way. Flowers 
like weird blotched faces stared at me through the 
trees. Above me a thatch of dense leaves, and 
where, in some places, it was almost dark, the rotting 
wood at my feet glowed with phosphorescent light. 
I knew I should arrive soon at water, as these paths 
are only made to and from water by the tortoises, 
and presently I could hear the faint tinkle of water 
falling in the distance. I went on, feeling the silence 
made more silent by the soxmd. What man before 
me had ever stepped this way? And then I was 
arrested by the sound of a human voice rising and 
falling almost monotonously; rising and falling 
louder as I approached quietly. Instinctively I 
drew the hatchet from its sling. Instinctively I 
thought of Susette. 

I stopped. Not a leaf stirred. The forest was 
grim and silent, and only the tinkle and splash of 
falling water accompanied the voice. 

I crept on, stepping carefidly, quietly. Once I 
trod on a dry twig and it snapped with a crack like 
a rifle shot. I stopped again, holding my breath. 
But the voice went on. I came nearer. I could see a 
brighter light through the trees. And then I heard. 

" For the Mercy of God, forgive me. Forgive me." 
And then the beginning of "Pater Noster." 

It was the Marquis. 
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I did not know what to do, and having made up 
my mind, at last, to turn and steal away I did turn, 
tripped across a root and fell, the forest echoing 
with the crash. 

I heard the Marquis cry, "Who is there?" And 
at once cried out, "It is I, Algon." 

A moment later he came, pale and breathless, 
through the trees. 

I struggled to my feet and faced him, and saw him 
look at me with suspicious eyes. To ease him I 
laughed. "I was coming up this path," I said, " and 
IVe tripped on this root I'm not hurt, not a bit." 

"What makes you choose this path?" he said. 

"Pure accident," said I, dusting myself. "I 
landed down below there, saw the path, and began 
to explore. Is that what you are doing?" 

He hesitated for a moment, and a shade of per- 
plexity passed over his face. 

"You shall see," he said, and turning signed to 
me to follow him. 

Wondering, I followed, passed into a clearer space; 
into a space right out of the trees, high up. 

I saw a square, walled piece of groimd, two sides 
of which were of rock fenced by natural formation, 
and the others by piles of loose stones and logs. At 
the far end, imder a high rock, was a mound covered 
with those dead wreaths so dear to the hearts of 
Frenchmen. Cut into the rock, and not yet com- 
pleted, was a figure of the Madonna. Near by on a 
ledge was a stone hammer and a chisel. So high was 
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the place that I could see for miles over waving trees 
and on two sides the sea. 

"It is the grave of my wife." 

I bowed my head. 

"Those wreaths were sent from France," he said. 
"She longed to have them. You see, I am trying 
to make the place homely for her. I think some- 
times that I shall lie here by her side. I will show 
you what I have lost." 

He opened his shirt at the neck and pulled out a 
locket on a gold chain, opened it, and handed it to 
me. I looked on the face of Susette. 

He noticed my surprise. "Yes," he said, "she 
was Uke that. That was painted when we were 
married, and she was twenty. I come here and talk 
to her." Then, to himself, "I pray to God and His 
blessed saints that she hears me." 

What had I heard?— "Forgive me." 

"Li Sing and I made this place," he said gravely. 
"The water was here, but we have turned it. You 
will care to see?" 

He led me to a rough stile that took one over the 
fence, and showed me another clearing, or, rather, 
part of the clearing fenced oflF. Here the spring 
gushed out of the earth imder the rock, and a way 
had been made for it to a deep pool by means of a 
trough cut out of the tramk of a tree. The pool 
was fringed with wild arums. 

"We used to come here," said the Marquis, "and 
look out to sea. There is a path here, and steps." 
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We climbed to the top of the rock, and I saw that 
a wooden seat had been broken and overturned by 
the last storm. Before us the ocean stretched for 
miles — miles of wonderful blue melting into blue sky. 
At my feet an arrow had been cut deep in the rock, 
and at the point of it was cut the word " Paris.'* 

^'I have sailed that sea in my imagination many 
thousand times," he said. "We would come here 
when Susette was a child, and speak of our home 
and of the sights and soimds and scents of it. From 
here I have heard the bugle of my regiment; from 
here I have seen the fields of Normandy and the 
valley of the Loire. Over there are the twin towers 
of Notre Dame, the arch of the Pont Neuf, the long 
fajades of the Louvre. Monsieur," he said simply, 
and there were tears in his eyes, "all I love lies 
below us, excepting only Paris, and Susette." 

I could say nothing. I do not think he thought 
any more of me after a little while. And I left him 
standing there, his head bare, his eyes fixed on the 
sea. And I went slowly down to the boat and sailed 
home with a full heart 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE CALL OF THE WORLD 

IT was night Majestic stars hung in the sky, a 
moon of silver lit the shore and made a glittering 
path across the waters. From the warm earth a 
spiced perftmie went up, and the motionless trees 
looked almost as if they had been drugged to sleep. 
In the lagoon the house lights shone, and I coidd see 
from where I lay in the boat the white clothes of the 
Marquis edged with orange lights from the lamp, and 
a silhouette of Susette as she stood in the doorway. 

Shoidd I go back? The thought tormented me. 
During dinner there had fallen one of those silences 
such as come before a happening. I knew what it 
was; the schooner was expected early next day. 

My thoughts sailed with the schooner, and fled 
beyond her and winged their way to London, to 
Paris, to great cities. I thought of all I had left, of 
good clothes, of companions of my own age, and 
games, and dinners, and the theater. I thought of 
that last dinner at the Carlton with Arthur, and of 
our conversation then; and Ernest; and last of 
my home and my father's grave. 

If I did not go back now; if I failed to take the 
chance, should I be lost for ever? Who was Lord 
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Peppril now, I wondered; and seemed to see Ernest 
meting out justice to poachers from the Bench. I 
had not told the Marquis or Susette I was Lord 
Peppril; I had left that out of my story, I scarcely 
knew why. It seemed trivial then; was it trivial 
now? 

All the time my heart was singing '' Susette," and 
my head was saying " Gk) back. This is an interlude, 
a dream, a very charming romance. Now comes the 
stern stuff of life. Look at it beside this gossamer. 
You are a man of wealth, of position, you owe 
something to your coimtry." And my heart sang 
"Susette." 

Did she care? 

How love is master of a man sometimes and drags 
him here and there, and blinds him and stabs him 
when he is blinded, and blows hot and cold, but 
never lukewarm, draws him to a precipice and drags 
him back as firmly as if the silken bonds were made 
of steel! 

Should I go back, proclaim myself, cry '^I am 
not dead. Touch me, I'm no ghost"? I could hear 
them say, "Lord! it's old Algy. Hello, Algy, where 
have you been hiding?" And I woidd tell them, 
"Cast away on a desert island in the South Seas." 
And they woidd wink gravely and ask, "Has she 
chucked you?" or "Rotten hole, the South Seas," 
or "Some call it Paris." Could I bear it? I had 
only to turn my head to see Susette standing in the 
doorway. My spirit cried to her, "Tell me what to 
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do!" and the answer was a mocking laugh: so at 
least my spirit felt. 

I was in pain such as I had never felt before; the 
pain of love, the torment of indecision; on the 
rack of hopes and fears; tortured. 

Was I anything to her but "Algon," a boy, a 
brother, a comrade? A cold truth told me I was 
not. Then might I be? 

The tense calm about me made me feel imutter- 
ably alone. Nothing, nobody in heaven or earth 
seemed to aid me in my battle. Just the long low 
moan of the surf; the gentle rise and fall of the 
boat; the stars above me and the waters below. 

Everything artificial was torn from me. I could 
not go out and mingle with a crowd, see the lighted 
shops, or go where music might deaden my senses. 
Through my mind pictures floated; pictures of the 
ease of clubs, the silver and linen of dinner tables, 
the mellowed light of lamps; pictures of the hurry 
and vivid life of great streets; pictures of the dew- 
spangled hedges in English coimtry lanes. 

Should I go back? 

Would it be easy when the time came to go to 
Susette and say good-bye? I shoidd go with less 
than I came; a suit, a shirt, a pair of shoes, those 
were my possessions. Were they all? I held my 
arm out so that the moon shone on it and showed 
two white scars like half-moons. I shoidd go away 
with more than I came: with fever burning in my 
blood, with memories of Susette. 
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Should I go back? 

I tossed and turned in my mind and could bear 
it no longer. Sitting up I sent a loud "Hail" over 
the waters. Curious to hear it ring; to hear it echo 
in the hills and woods. ^^Hail." It was an island 
of echoes. 

"HJe!" Her voice came to me over the waters. 
"Hie!" the woods and the hills. 

Close she came to the water's edge, and close I 
drew the boat up, the moon on both of us. 

"Any fish?" 

I had forgotten. 

"No," I said. "I'm going farther out, roimd by 
the turtle rocks." 

It was a balmy, spiced night, and hot. "I'm 
coming too," she said. 

"I'm going alone." 

"Selfish." 

"I'm in no mood to talk." 

"I want to q)eak," said Susette. 

Should I go back? 

I paddled right in shore, and the bows scraped on 
the sand. As lightly as a bird she leapt in. I 
pushed off and began to row. The lagoon slipped 
away from us, the house with its twinkling lights; 
the tide was high, the surf beat loudly in our ears, 
and the sea was like a mirror for the stars. Slowly 
the island dwindled away, a purple blot on the purple 
and silver night, with the orange eye of the house 
gleaming. Sea and sky were one. I shipped the 
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oars and let the current take tis westward round the 
promontory. 

"Shall I go away?** I said. 

She seemed a creature made out of the night, her 
hair a blue-black doud, her eyes stars; the white of 
her dress like shimmering moonlight. 

"Go back?" she answered me. 

"To-morrow the schooner comes." 

She hung her head. I could not see her face all 
veiled in shadow. 

"Yes," she answered slowly, "go back." 

A man questions an oracle knpwing what answer 
he hopes for. This shocked me, startled me. The 
gods were conspiring against me. 

"You want me to go back?" I said. 

"You must go back, Algon." 

"Must I" I cried. "There is no must about it. 
I asked you — Shall I go back?" 

"You belong to — to over there," she said quietly. 
"I must stay with my father. You must work. 
All men must do something." 

"I have nothing to do," I laughed. 

"Are you content?" she whispered. 

"I am not a strong book hero," said L "What 
do you want?" 

"Does it matter what I want?" 

My heart stood still. Was this a woman's "Go" 
that meant "Stay"? 

"It matters very much," I said. 

"I have no friends/' she answered, and a$ she 
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raised her head the moonlight shone on tears that 
glistened like jewels in her eyes. 

But I did not want that answer. 

"I am your only friend — or shall I say only your 
friend — ^nothing more." 

She either did not see or did not choose to see. 

"If I had not had you for a friend," she cried, 
"then I should not have known what it would be 
like without one. But, Algon, youmustgo. I have 
nothing to offer you. I must be dull after all the 
fine people you have known. I am just a girl, and 
not clever." 

"I am not clever," I said. 

She agreed with me at once. "No, you are not 
clever, but you have a place in the world. I have 
no place. One day " 

I stopped her. "Susette," said I, "do you think 
your father will ever take you to France?" 

"He will not." 

So she knew it was only a dream. "What shall 
you do — ^afterward?" I asked. 

She looked at me quickly, swallowing her tears. 
"I don't know," she said wearily. 

"Yet you ask me to go!" 

"My friend, my brother Algon, it is for you to go. 
It is for you to return to the life you have told me of. 
Here is only a little wild savage girl who will think 
of you when you are gone. She will say, 'Ah, the 
dear Algon, he would do this and that.' Once Li 
Sing told me a story of a man who stayed, but it was 
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different. He loved a beautiful woman, and she 
loved him, and when the mandarin called him to 
the wars he hid and did not go ; and he stayed with the 
beautiful woman, and she grew to hate him, and 
one day she took a sword and killed him and then 
kiUed herself." 

*'A11 Li Sing's stories end in suicide," I said, 
smiling. 

"Would it not be suicide for you to stay?" 

"Even if I loved a beautiful woman?" 

"Please do not laugh at me," she said, "I don't 
like it." 

"I am very far from laughing," I said. 

"Algon, I do not think you are ever far from 
laughing. It is that I find so difficult to imder- 
stand." 

"Serious little person." 

"My father says that is the difference between 
the English and the French, the English are so 
serious on the surface, but underneath they laugh; 
we are so gay to the outside, but within we are so 
serious. I wonder, if you went away, would you 
laugh?" 

'*Am I to go away?" 

"How can I decide?" she said. 

"My dear," said I, "I, too, have no friends. I 
have wasted my life until now. Until now I have 
done nothing." 

"And now what do you?" 

"I am learning to be a man." 
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"Is that so great a thing?" said Susette. 

"It is everything," said I. "Listen, Susette; 
if I stay I shall help you and your father and I shall 
help myself. When I came to you I was incapable 
of doing anything." 

"And now you can kill a pig!" she laughed. 

"Who is laughing now?" said I. 

"I want you to stay, and I want you to go. I 
want you because " 

"Because?" I said quietly. 

"Because we have such fim. Before you came 
I had my fim only to myself; now I am not enough 
for myself." 

"If someone loved you, Susette?" 

"That is it!" she said. "Papa loves me and you 
love me. It is hard to give up a love, isn't it?" 

"You know I love you?" 

She said "Algon!" with a world of surprise in 
her voice. 

"My dear," said I, "in those books you have 
read, where you skip the love scenes because they 
are so silly, you might find a little of what love is. 
It is not the plaything of a man and woman, it is 
their master. It is the wonder that recreates the 
world at every kiss. A poet said once, * When God 
made the world He so loved it that He breathed on 
it and flowers sprang up.' Love is a flower that 
springs up in the hearts of men and women when 
Love breathes on them." 

"But I do love you, Algon." 
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'*As if I woe a biother, a dear bioid, a companinn 
yoQ would hubs?" 

''Yes, that is it," she answaed. "I hnre yoa for 
ngrlnothcr. CMi, it is too difficult to npiain. When 
yoa axe with me the worid is gqr; when yoa aie 
away I save iq> things to tdl yoa. Yoa and my 
Cather axe in nqr heart. That is alL" 

ItwasalL I knew she was as pare asannn, as 
innocent as a chikL Her love for me was as the love 
ofacfaikL There was in it the quality of that crystal 
stream that flowed between ns in the cave. And I 
should never leave her untfl the dawn of love came 
to her heart. She was like the bad of some white 
flower as yet un<^>ened by the sun, and no power 
of mine should force cfpexi that bud; that I swoie. 

''I shall not go/' said L 

^ Yoa axe sad. It is in your voice," she said. 

^I am not sad that I am not gqiug," I said. 

^What makes you sad?'' she asked. 

^It is that one must grow iq)," I answeied. 
^^When one is young all the woild is young with 
one. When you are old the woild is stiD youQg and 
goes past you, and, I think, it hurts." 

**I do not understand you to-ni^t," she said. 

^*I do not understand myself." 

''But you feel?" 

^'I fed," said I, ''like a man who has fallen in 
love with a moonbeam, and every time he puts out 
his hand to seize his luqypiness it is gone." 

''li Sing told me once," she said, ''of a man ndio 
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went every night to a river when the mists rose, and 
would tell no one what he did there. And one night 
some people followed him from the village and heard 
him speak, and he spoke as to one he loved. And 
when they came upon him there was nothing there, 
but the man's face was all lit up as if he was in some 
presence. And they stoned him, thinking he was 
in league with a wicked spirit. And now when the 
mists roll up the valley people say they are like two 
lovers hand in hand, who whisper together." 

"I wonder," I said, "if I am like the man who 
has fallen in love with the mist of a river." 

She became suddenly practical. "I am tired of 
this talk," she said, "and I am hungry. And I will 
have a cigarette." 

"So I do not go away on the schooner?" 

"No." 

"Then that is final. Now, Susette, we will have 
. . . MonDieur 

The island had vanished, roimd us was the smooth 
rim of the sea in a silver mist of Ught, the stars 
shone dully overhead through the faint gray vapor. 
The current had carried us out to sea. 

"What is it?" said Susette. 

"We have drifted out to sea. Don't worry — here 
are some papers, tobacco, the matches are in my 
coat. I must row." 

"Where are we? Where is the island? Tell 
me!" 

I cursed myself for a fool. I had no compass with 
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me, and my knowledge of the stars was nothing. 
I asked her — "Susette, can you steer by the stars?" 
I asked her! I who had been star-struck steering 
by the star of my fortune. 

She shook her head. ''No. I do not know the 
stars. Are you afraid?" 

"No," I answered, "I'm not afraid; there is no 
danger." 

She struck a match and cupped it in her hands to 
light her cigarette. It lit for one instant in high 
reUef the pure, childish face — ^flared — and was gone. 

I did my best to mark my position by the stars 
in the sky, and began to row back as nearly as I 
could guess in the direction of the island. 

"Tell me at once if you see anything or hear the 
breakers," I said. 

"It gets more misty." 

Fortunately the sea was calm« as calm as a pond; 
flashes of phosphorescent light gleamed from the 
blades of the oars. "Rick, ruck; rick, ruck," was 
the song of the oars in the rowlocks; the water 
rippled past the bows. I could feel the current 
pulling against me. 

How swiftly the current had carried us out, or 
how far I did not know, but I remembered now the 
tide would be against me, and set my feet firmly 
and pulled hard and evenly, hoping against hope. 

"And still it gets more misty," said Susette. 
"The moon is putting on her bridal veil." 

No sound after that but the "rick, ruck" of the 
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oars and the ripple of water from the bows. And 
it was hot; so hot I could feel the drops of perspira- 
tion trickling down my back. 

"No sign?" 

"None." 

I looked round. On every side a silver mist, not 
like the coiling, wreathing, phantom-like fog, but a 
mist such as rises on a frosty night at home, silvery, 
even, sQent. I guessed the time to b^ something 
like half-past ten, perhaps eleven: hours till day- 
Ught. 

"You are not very clever," said Susette. 

"Fmafool." 

I was straining my eyes to see, my ears to hear 
the breakers. If the tide was strong it would not 
be so easy to make our harbor. 

"We may have to stay out all night," said I. 

Susette yawned. "I do not mind," she said. 
" I shall sleep. Ah, but papa, he will wonder." 

"Yes," I answered grimly, "he will wonder." 

"And there are no fish for breakfast." 

Then my ears caught the sound of breakers. 
"Hush!" I whispered, "do you hear?" 

At night they are so mysterious. In a mist they 
make one fear. I could hear them rolling, washing 
the reef, but I could not tell if they were in front 
of me or to the left or right. 

Then clouds covered the moon and it grew dark. 

I rested on the oars and let the boat drift for a 
minute. The sound of the breakers grew nearer. 
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''Susette," I said, "I think we are off the west 
of the island, for the current swings in there. Take 
out one of the lines and watch the drift of it." 

She uncoiled a line and threw it overboard, and 
the sinker splashed in the water. The tide was 
stronger than the current, and the line drifted under 
the boat. 

"Haul in," I said. "I am going to row out a 
little. There is nothing to fear." 

"I am with you," she answered. And the feeling 
of her trust gave me courage. 

A gentle puff of wind struck the water. It was a 
land wind, I could smell it, tree and earth scented. 
The surface of the water was ruffled; the wind died 
down, the water was calm again. 

Then out of the darkness came a booming sound, 
a rushing of air as if something had torn it; a long 
streak of Ught, and then far above us a faint report, 
and stars of blue burst into the sky. It was a rocket. 
I saw the island by the light; we were heading 
almost directly for the opening in the reef, and put- 
ting forth all my strength I pulled. The noise of 
the breakers was more insistent; I could hear them 
curl over the barrier and hiss and moan and come 
again. Another rocket went up, and then a blue 
flare was Ut on the beach, and Susette cried, "I can 
see papa!" 

I looked round, pulled, and slipped into the 
lagoon. 

Susette was in her father's arms. He looked at 
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me sternly, " Monsieur," he said, " these are foolish 
games to play." 

"It is my fault," said Susette. "Come, we are 
at home, and you must not be angry, and Algon has 
pulled so hard." She ran in the house, leaving me 
with the Marquis. 

"We were talking and the boat drifted," I said 
lamely. "I am sorry — I can say no more. It was 
careless of me." 

"If I had lost her," he said, very low. 

Then we heard her voice, calling from the house, 
"Papa, Algon. Comel" 

I could see in the light that she was pale, but she 
was smiling bravely. "See, I have a bottle of wine 
and some ham and biscuits. We will say no more, 
eh, papa? but we will all be very glad. I shall 
drink to our good return. Papa, take away your 
frowns, they do not make you look pretty. And 
you remembered where you keep the rockets. Oh, 
I was glad to see them. Algon, see, papa smiles, 
we are forgiven." 



Was it day or was it night? I could hear robins 
singing just as they used to do at home when the 
holly berries were red. A funny rasping, rippling 
noise. Or was it a wheelbarrow wheel that wanted 
oiling? Let me see; the tool shed would be on the 
right, and the Scotch gardener would come round 
by the stables with his wheelbarrow and he would 
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be whistling: that was the sound. No, it was sing- 
ing. Perhaps one of the maids singing, or one of the 
stable boys. And there would be a lavender hedge 
and wallflowers in the borders, and a lot of little 
white sticks sticking up where new flowers had been 
put in, or bulbs. It must be day, or why would the 
robin sing so much? 

A light in my eyes. It is day, but I am on the 
island. 

I jump out of bed and step on to the veranda. 
There riding outside the barrier reef is the schooner. 
They are lowering a boat from her davits, and the 
dry blocks are running with a chirruping sound, a 
rasping, rippling sound. And the Kanaka boys are 
singing as they pay out the ropes. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

PIERRE OR JAGQT7ES? 

I COULD see bales and parcels and cases bdng 
lowered into the boat; and then one white figure 
and another; and then three or four dark ones, 
and the boat headed for the lagoon. 

Susette came out; her bedroom is at the other 
end of the house; and went down to the shore 
waving a handkerchief. I closed my window 
silently and looked from behind my curtains. Then 
came another sound, a soxmd of rustling, flapping 
silk, and I saw the flag of France flying from the 
staff by the veranda steps, and the old Marqius in 
his best suit, bareheaded, waiting. 

The men in the boat waved, and Susette waved. 
The French flag on the schooner dips in a salute. 

BangI The Marquis has fired a gun. Bang! It 
is answered from the ship. 

I am alone. I have no part in this. A looker-on;* 
an interloper. 

I could see the boat touch the shore and the men 
leap out. Now my heart is torn, for one man lifts 
Susette high in the air by her waist and kisses her. 
"My little one,'' he calls her. Now the other man, 
short, stocky, kisses her also, and the three, arms 
linked, come toward the house. 

159 
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I felt that I must escape. Some fire burned in my 
blood, and I dressed myself quickly, but with care. 
Susette had made me a white duck suit, in shape 
like Li Sing's garments, and I put them on, feeling 
all the time hot and ashamed. If only I could 
appear in the clothes of civilization, but I cannot; 
I am a poor, pitiful castaway, a stray cat living on 
charity. These men are owners of a ship and well- 
dressed; and they kissed Susette. 

The Marquis went down to meet them, and I 
slipped away unseen out by the back. I walked 
quickly up the path through the garden, and up 
toward the cave, Susette's castie, up, and up, imtil 
I came to the place where Susette kissed me; and 
then, hot and ashamed, I bared my arm and looked 
at the scar of two half-moons, and said 4;o myself, 
"Don't be a fool," over and over again. "Don't 
be a fool. Go away with these men. She will never 
love you. Go away and forget you were bewitched 
on an island; go away and forget Circe; go where 
there are other women to help you forget.'^ 

I may have been there an hour, I don't know, 
but jealousy burned strange fires in me and I knew 
I could not face those men. They had known her for 
years, were part of her life, and I, I was only an 
incident. I seemed to see her mocking me, eluding 
me, vanishing like a wood sprite: to hear her voice 
calling wistfully; to hear her voice laughing in the 
trees. 

Suddenly I heard footsteps, the flash of a white 
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dress came through the trees. Susette stood before 
me, panting. 

"Why have you nm away?" she said angrily. 
"It is not polite. And I have to cook all by myself. 
Why, Algon, what is the matter with you; you are 
white, ill ... or sulky." 

I said, "It is nothing. Leave me. I will come 
directly." 

"Come or not, as you wish," she said haughtily. 
"It is all the same to me." And she turned to go. 

"Why did you come?" I asked. 

"I am sure I do not know, nor do I care," she 
answered. 

"I wanted to leave you alone with your friends," 
said I. 

"It is not that they come every day," she replied. 

"They will not want to see me." 

"And I must cook the dejeuner alone; and wait 
on them?" 

"I am not a scullion," said I. 

She stamped her foot. "They are my friends. 
I had hoped you would help me, you who are 
supposed to be my friend." 

"Susette!" said I, holding out my hands. 

"Oh, I can guess!" she said, "you are proud. 
You will not help to cook for two sailors. You are 
Milor, great, grand — yes, you are ashamed of the 
clothes I made for you." 

"Did you come to tell me this?" I answered 

hotly. 
11 
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"I came. . . . I hoped. ..." 

"What did you hope?" 

"I do not know what I hoped. Good-bye," 

"Susette," I said, "I am ashamed. Forgive me. 
I will come." 

But she was ahready nmning down the path. 

We provided of our best. Rock oysters, and turtle 
soup, dory, and chicken with salad, and oranges 
done with wine and sugar, and a kind of chestnut 
devilled. And we broached a cask of white wine, and 
Susette decorated the table with flowers. But she 
scarcely spoke to me, except to ask for some- 
thing. 

Meanwhile the men were superintending the 
unloading of our stores, and I only saw them 
distantly on the beach, and heard the incessant 
clatter of tongues, theirs, the Kanaka bojrs', and the 
deep tones of the Marquis. 

I stood waiting in the veranda with four glasses 
arranged, and sugar and absinthe, like any caf6 
waiter. Pierre was the big man, nearly as big as I, 
and broad, with chestnut-colored hair and the 
beard of a Viking. And he put out a great hard 
hand and gripped mine and looked at me out of eyes 
the color of the blue skies of France. **Enchanted 
to see you. Monsieur," he said. It would have been 
impossible not to like him. 

Jacques, the short, stocky man, was a Frenchman 
of the South, dark, with sparkling black eyes, 
closely shaven hair, a pointed beard and mustaches. 
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and a deep blue shaving mark on his cheeks. His 
greeting was no less hearty. 

I knew all about them, these two, the Breton 
Pierre, and Jacques out of Provence, and how they 
were slowly making a fortune as carriers round and 
about the islands, and how they proposed to spend 
the money in France. Indeed, during dijeuner they 
discussed the matter hammer and tongs. 

I had explained my presence to them during 
dinner, and asked them if they had heard of a yacht 
called The Silver Spoon, but no tidings of her had 
reached them, "So," said Pierre, "Monsieur will 
perhaps come with us. We must make our voyage 
now to Sydney, but we shall be two months in the 
islands. If Monsieiu: . . . ?" 

"I shall stay here a little longer, if Monsieur the 
Marquis will allow me," said I. 

His face flushed with pleasure. "Algon knows," 
he said, "that it is the desire of our hearts; is it 
not so, Susette?" 

"Algon is welcome to do just as he pleases." 

I turned to Pierre. "I am a man without a 
country," said I. "I can go or stay more or less 
where I please. As it was, my home was my yacht, 
and my yacht has vanished, so I shall stay here to 
finish my education." 

"The education of Monsieur?" said Jacques. 

"Is to become a good cook." 

How they laughed. "Oh, the droll English!" 
cried Pierre. "They will live long to amuse the 
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world. Here, I raise my glass to the English. In 
the face of danger they laugh. I myself have seen 
them, when I was a sailor in the fleet. To the health 
of Monsieur." 

With twinkling eyes they raiseo their glasses to me. 

"You do not drink?" said the Marquis to Susette, 

"I must go quickly to make the coffee," she 
answered. "But if Algon wishes . . .1 VoUdl 
To the droll EngUsh." 

And then Pierre began to tell of their doings; 
how they sold knives ahd fire-arms for copra, and 
pearls, and for mother-o'-pearl; how they traded 
in turtles, in every sort of island commodity with 
every kind of white man and savage; and how when 
they had made their fortune they were going back to 
France. The talk made the eye of the Marquis 
glitter. 

"For me," said the great Pierre, "a farm by 
the sea in Brittany. I know just the very place; it 
is about a stone's throw from the house where I was 
born. Mon Dieu to think I have not seen the place 
for ten years 1" 

"In Brittany?" said the Marquis. "Where- 
abouts in Brittany?" 

Pierre took the stump of a pencil from his pocket 
and began to make a plan on the back of an invoice. 

"Here," he said, "is Pont Aven, this black 
mark; and here is the road to the sea; Concameau 
is there, this black mark; and here, this little mark, 
is the house where I was bom, just off the road. 
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You can see from the window over the stable the 
sea, and you can almost smell the sardines and the 
tunny fish. Now take a line here, and you come to 
a low stone house and a farm; there are the big 
gates and the avenue of oak trees; and there, when 
I last saw it, was old Madame Gouget, shooing at 
her geese. Mon Dietil how it takes a man back! 
I was a pullet then, and drove the cows for old Pfere 
Gouget. I can smell the cows now. I shall smell 
them again; and I shall see the nets drying on the 
house fronts in Concameau like blue veils, and the 
long rods of the tunny boats as they go to sea. And 
I shall taste good tete de veau, and eat lobsters and 
drink liters of beer. There." 

He leaned back, delighted with his efforts. And 
Jacques smiled. 

"And you, Jacques?" said the Marquis. 

He shivered. "It is good, but it is cold and 
bleak up there. For me, I have in my eye a white 
house near MonteUmar, and a good vineyard there 
is on a slope there, and the orchard of olives at the 
back of the house. And when I want a change I 
shall go down to Marseilles and look at the ships. 
That is the life for me, with good vernunUh and 
Mave and the red wine of the South." 

"He is a glutton, this Jacques!" said Pierre, 
slapping his friend on the back. "Often when we 
have been sailing I have said to him, *To the devil 
with your little dishes of mess, and your muddy 
river fish. Come to Brittany, and we will show you 
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how to livel' Would you believe it, Monsieur, 
when I tell you this Jacques refuses to take a farm 
next to mine where the salt sea winds will rock him 
to sleep or make his mutton taste good; and where 
we can kill a pig and have a great feast together in 
the bam with all our relatives and friends and 
the bagpipes afterward, and fine dancing till the 
sun comes in the morning?" 

"You great baby!" said Jacques, smiling. 

"I tell you, this is a difficult man," said Pierre. 
"One day last year we were in the devil of a hot 
place, and unloading goods, and Jacques mops his 
face, and says to me, ^What about a liter of good 
red wine?* I tell you it made me so thirsty that I 
had to stop work and hit him." 

"But you drank a bottle of good rum," said 
Jacques. 

"What was a man to do?" said Pierre. 

Then Susette came with the coffee. 

"Come, little one," said Pierre, the great blonde 
giant, "come, sit on my knee and tell me what is 
your wish. Here we have been telling where we 
should live, and what we should put into our great 
stomachs, and now it is your turn." 

She placed the coffee on the table, and without 
looking at me, perched herself on Pierre's knee. I 
bit my lips. 

"I ask nothing better than to stay here," she said. 
"Unless it is that I go to England." 

"To England?" said the Marquis. 
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"Yes," she said, pouting. "I think I shall go to 
England if what Algon has told me is true." 

I looked at her and frowned. What was she going 
to say? Pierre winked at Jacques, as if some great 
joke was about. 

"I shall go to England," said Susette, "and wear 
very prim clothes, and have no curls in my hair; 
and I shall speak so — , *0w do you do. Are you very 
well. Oh! Dammit all!' — ^And I shall have big boots 
and go clumping about in the nice black fogs and say 
— "Ow I weesh I 'ad a glass of Pellale!' " 

Pierre burst into a roar of laughter, and Jacques 
smiled broadly. 

"It is good. Monsieur," said Pierre to me. "Oh, 
mon Dieu, it is one proper. I have been to thse Port 
of Londres myself — ugh! in one of your fpgs, and 
I have eaten your cabbage and water and your 
rosbif . It is always the same in your restaurants. 
Rosbif, 'ot mutton, and cabbage, and your very 
good Pellale." 

"You are a naughty girl," said the Marquis, 
laughing. 

"And you," said Susette to me, "where will you 
go, Algon?" 

"I will follow Mademoiselle to hell if it is neces- 
sary," I said, with as good a grace as my temper 
allowed me. 

"Ah, even Algon will not go to England. He 
prefers," said Susette, "a place where there is no 
fog." 
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Then Pierre broke in with a song, and we all 
joined in the chorus. It set forth to say that the 
good Brittany was the place for a man to live in and 
to have heaps of children. After which we had 
another bottle of wine, and then Jacques sang a 
song about the red wine of the South and of the 
love of a sailor. 

"And now Susette must sing!" cried Pierre. 

She stood up and put her hands behind her back 
and her feet together, and I cotdd see it was to be a 
song her mother must have taught her as a tiny 
child, for her action showed it. And it was a very 
simple affair of a cradle and saints watching at night. 
The Marquis sat with his hands over his eyes; and 
Pierre blew his nose violently at the end; and 
Jacques kept his gaze fixed on the sea, while I 
looked at Susette and my temper ebbed away from 
me. 

When she had finished we were all silent, until 
Pierre said, "Now it is the turn of Monsieur." And 
I protested, but they would have none of that, and 
urged me, so I sang the only thing I knew, which 
was a coon song I had learnt years before. But it 
was a love song, and I sang it to Susette, and while I 
was singing the Kanaka boys came from their fire 
and crowded round the veranda, and I could see 
their eyes gleaming and their white teeth showing. 
And they took up the chorus, and one of them had 
a concertina with which he picked out the notes. 
It was strange to think where I had last sung that 
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song, in Arthur's rooms in the High in Oxford, with 
a mist of cigar smoke round me and whiskey on the 
table, and Mullins twanging the accompaniment on 
a banjo. 

Pierre banged on the table when I had finished, 
declaring that I had the voice of an angel. But I 
thought if angels had voices like mine it would be a 
dismal croaking chorus they would make. 

Susette slipped off Pierre's knee, where she had 
climbed again after her song, and put a hand on my 
shoidder, "I do not understand the words,'' she 
said, "but I know it was a song of love — eh?" 

"Oh, yes," said I; "it's the only thing I know." 

"It says?" 

"It says— 

"Oh, I want you, my honey; yes, I want you every minute, 
I'm thinking of you daOy, and nobody else is in it.'' 

and a lot of stuff like that." 

She leaned and whispered in my ear, "I am sorry, 
Algon, man frere.*^ And I felt her hand press my 
shoulder. 

Pierre and Jacques rose to go. They were sailing 
the next morning, though as a rule they stopped two 
or three days, but they had a big job to do at Papeete 
and had to go back. The Marquis gave them a list 
of the things he would require, and a bag of money. 
They shook hands with me, and kissed Susette. 

"If the little one looks in the last case, she will 
find some chocolates," said Pierre. 
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" Monsieur will come on board and drink with us/' 
said Jacques. 

And I went. We towed my boat, for I was going 
to TOW myself back. Just as I was going down to 
the shore a thought struck me. "Susette!" I 
called, and she came rimning. 

"Susette, you have only to say the word, and I do 
not come back." 

I could not see her face, for it was dark, but she 
said, " Algon, you are very tiresome. You are what 
is called a tease.'' 

"And what is a tease?" said I. 

" It is a person who is always asking questions when 
they know the answer, so as to annoy other people." 

"Wait for mel" I said, and went quickly to the 
boat. 

Out there the schooner tugged at her anchor, as 
if she wanted to get away. In the cabin Pierre and 
Jacques sat with a tumbler of rum apiece. I wished 
them all good fortune. 

"We can get letters for you to the mail," said 
Jacques. 

"I have no one to whom to write," said I. 

"And if anyone should make enquiries?" said 
Pierre. 

I looked at him quickly. "You have never heard 
of an Englishman wrecked on this island," said I, 
deliberately. 

I saw Jacques look across at Pierre. "Oh, there's 
nothing wrong," said L 
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"We are fond of the little Susette," said Pierre. 

On the spiir of the moment I told them. " No one 
could be as fond of her as I." 

Pierre put out his great hand. "Is that the 
reason?" 

"Yes." 

He gripped my hand. "Monsieur, you are a 
gentleman, and we are rough sailors. If we can do 
anything for you, command us." 

"We have often wondered what would become 
of SuBette," said Jacques. "We had decided to 
adopt her." 

"We have known her since she was ten years," 
said Pierre. 

"You will trust me?" I asked. 

Pierre led the way out of the cabin, and along the 
deck, and Jacques followed. In the bows was a 
little figure of the Madonna, battered and worn by 
the sea. I understood. 

"I swear I will be good to her," I said. 

"We shall not forget," said Pierre. 

I stepped into the boat and pushed off. I could see 
them watching me; they called out " Good-night!" 

"Good-night!" I called. 

Her riding lights, the green starboard light and 
the light from the masthead flickered in the water. 
I tiurned round and saw the orange eyes of the 
place I had so definitely made my home, and rowed 
for the shore, wondering. I was between two 
worlds. 
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She was waiting for me on the beach, and linked 
her arm in mine. 

*'I have been very stupid," I said. "You 
forgive me?" 

"What has been the matter, Algon?" 

"I was jealous." 

"Jealous of what? What makes aperson jealous?" 

"I saw them kiss you." 

"Oh, if that is all?" And she pulled herself up 
by my arm, and kissed me on the cheek. 

When we drew near the house I saw that the 
Marquis was surrounded by papers. He had 
fastened them into those wooden sticks with dips, 
just as one sees in caf6s, and he was reading. 

I was about to speak to him when Susette pressed 
my arm. 

"Do not speak to my father/' she said. "He is 
in France." 
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OF A BARGAIN 

T[ERE is a bird here^ I do not know what it is, 
that cries at night. It is the most mournful 
soimd, and rings out of the night silences like 
the wail of a tormented soul; and stops unexpectedly, 
and goes on. This bird was crying as I sat in Sus- 
ette's room. 

I had been on the island nearly two years when 
she fell ill. First the Marquis, and then Susette. A 
sort of fever that left the body spent. We had 
nursed him day and night, and when he was on the 
high road to recovery she fell ill, and he was too 
weak to do much but sit and doze by her bed. So 
the two were on my hands. 

Before this many things had happened; for one, 
a French cruiser appeared one morning and sent a 
boat ashore, and the Marquis was in a terrible state 
of mind imtil they had gone, and Susette had 
obviously adored the young officer and the sailors. 
We had answered questions, and the Marquis had 
stated that he was an American subject dealing in 
copra, which surprised me. And he represented me 
as his partner, and Pierre and Jacques as being 
absent with oxir schooner. 

173 
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"I do not want to be bothered," he afterward 
' explained, "I want to be left in peace/' 

They gave us wine and cakes on the cruiser, and 
Susette was taken over evers^thing, and her cries 
of delight could be heard coming from all sorts of 
unexpected places. When they left they fired us a 
salute. 

For another happening we had a violent storm, 
and I was up all night, getting our boat into a place 
of safety high up on the beach. 

Then, again, I became an excellent cook, under the 
guidance of Susette, and we tried all sorts of new 
dishes, some uneatable and others a great addition 
to our meals. I also taught Susette English. And 
she learned to say, '^I think a fine weather coming 
to-day. No?'* And, "It is a leetle peeg what I 
saw running." "Good-morning, I hope you sleep 
yourself good." But by degrees and much quar- 
relling she grew to chatter to me in my own tongue 
when she was in the mood. 

One gets wild and savage in such a place as this, 
and I had long ago given up wearing shoes or stock- 
ings, except at dinner, when I wore some na- 
tive grass-plaited sandals Pierre brought me for a 
present, and the putting on of these and a clean 
duck suit made by Susette formed my dressing for 
dinner. 

Often in the evenings we would play dominoes 
with a set I had got from Sydney through Pierre, 
and I would sometimes sit apart and watch Susette's 
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face anxiously bending over her game, and the 
Marquis eagerly watching her, triumphant if he had 
beaten her. Such a strange sight, with the purple 
gloom of the palms behind and the ring of lamplight, 
and the croon of the sea to the reef. 

The schooner had been gone a month when the 
Marquis fell ill, and Susette and I watched him day 
and night for a week. We found a book in his room 
on medicine, and we had quinine, and did our best. 
Often we would st^al a few minutes together and go 
down to the beach and look for a long time at the sea 
without speaking, as if the sea would give us the 
answer to our unspoken question. But he recovered 
slowly, was thin and weak and terribly fatigued, 
but the danger was over and we breathed more 
easily. 

I did all the cooking at this time, and amused 
myself by working out menus we might have when 
we were all together again. 

This is a page of them, just as I put them down: — 

Menus. 

Turtle Soup. 

Lung Fish Broiled. (In leaves.) 

Poulet in a Casserole. 

Pineapple Fritters. (My first — ^like leather.) 

Rock Oysters and Lemon. 
Curried Eggs. 

Breast of Turtle in the ShelL 
Fried Bananas. 
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Orange Salad. 



I 



Butter Fish. I 

Turtle Steak. I 

Arum Roots roasted in Leaves. 

Clam Broth. 

Cray Fish. I 

Roast Chicken and Salad. I 

Ti Root. I 

Prawns. 

Fried Parrot Fish, (Nearly our best fish, good boiled.) 

Roast Pork and Onions. 

Yams. 

Bread Fruit. 

Oyster Soup. 

Dory. 

Devilled Chicken. (N.B. — Not done enough.) 

Fried Green Cocoanut. 

Savory Eggs. 

Smoked Groper. 

Stewed Parrot. (A failure.) 

Sucking Pig. 

Unripe Bananas in Leaves. 

Savory of Yams Limaisse. (Beastly.) 

Turtle Soup. 

Cold Lung Fish and Salad. 
Pigeon Pie. 

Slice of Ham and Arum Leaves. (I cured the ham; after- 
wards I had to cure myself.) 
Shrimp Savory. 
Oranges and Pineapples. 
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Bread Fruit. 
Archer Fish, Boiled. 
Cold Roast Turtle. 
Ribs of Pork with Yams. 
Pigeons' Eggs Savory. 

N.B. — Got ham eight. Jolly good. 

Then, as I said, Susette fell ill. 

In those two years I had never seen her room, 
but the night she fainted I carried her there and 
wondered what to do next. At last I roused the 
Marquis to make a tremendous effort, and he went 
in and undressed her while I waited. But the 
exertion made him worse, so I packed him off to 
bed and went and sat by her. 

It was the largest room in the house after the 
dining-room, and had been her mother's, and it 
retained still the memory of the Marquise. There 
were two plaster busts of the Madonna and St 
Joseph, and a pictmre of St. Francis preaching to 
the birds, on the wall. On a shelf were a few devo- 
tional books, a life of St Theresa, an albtun of 
photographs, and a match-holder with a view of 
Chartres on it. Very little else was in the room, 
except the usual furnitxure and a hanging cupboard. 
When I went in all Susette's clothes were on the 
floor and I folded them carefully. They were warm 
with her body. I do not think I had ever loved 
doing anything so much as folding those simple 
garments. 

12 
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She turned from side to side, moaning, and her 
eyes were wide open and feverishly bright. I had 
luckily some lemons in the house, and gave her 
slices of lemon to suck. 

It was agony to me to watch her, yet I thanked 
my stars I was allowed to. All through that night 
and the next she was burning with the fever and 
delirious. She would go over and over some absurd 
sentence in English that I had taught her. ''Buck 
up, it won't always rain. Buck up, it won't always 
rain.'* The constant reiteration almost maddened 
me. She called on Pierre and Jacques, but 
never on me, not once in those two nights, 
and it made my heart sore. And she talked 
to herself out of the secret place in her heart, ask- 
ing the purest^ simplest questions of the mysteries 
of life. 

During the day I had to fish and cook and prepare 
food for myself and the Marquis. He was so ill and 
weak that he used to sit before untasted meals with 
the tears rimning down his face, his lips mumbling 
prayers that she might be saved. Never a drop of 
his beloved absinthe, or a glass of wine, or a cigarette 
would he touch until she recovered. 

On the third night I thought she would die. I 
had to hold her in bed for a long time while she 
struggled. "I must go!" she kept aying. ''They 
call me. Do not stop me. I must go." 

It was terrible. 

At last she lay in my arms, whimpering and 
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speaJung in a thick voice. I held her there all 
burning hot, and managed to get some clothes over 
her, and called softly to the Marquis. He was 
asleep on the veranda, for the nights were as hot as 
the days, and at last I managed to wake him. 

"Some rum and boiling water," I said. 

I did not know what to do, but the idea came 
suddenly to me that if I could get her to drink this 
she might fall into a violent perspiration and cast 
out her fever. 

He brought it, and I got her to take it with much 
difficulty. Then she lay more quietly in my arms 
and moaned. And I sent the Marquis back to his 
bed, for he was worn out. 

D^th came into the room: I am siure of that. 
I could feel Death there. And all my life and the 
desire of my heart lay in my arms. Her nightdress 
was open at the neck where she had torn it in her 
delirium, and her breasts rose and fell heavily. It 
was like a struggle to watch her breathe. 

I remember some story about Jacob — was it? — 
who wrestled with an angel, and I know I wrestled 
with Death that night and pitted all my strength 
against him. I was not the first who had tried a 
bargain with the grim Reaper. I offered my right 
arm, my eyesight, my life. I vowed I would live 
the life of a saint. I flaimted the purposeless cruelty 
in the face of God. 

"Is God listening?" she once said. And I said 
fiercely, "If you are listening to anybody, listen to 
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mel I will die, and gladly, for this child. I will 
become a Christian. I will do anything, only hear 
me. Oh, give her to me, O God, and let us both live. 
We shall be very happy." 

As sure as I am aJive, Death was in that room, a 
certain presence. 

Suddenly I saw Susette smile, and she looked at 
me and said "Algon," for the very first time during 
her illness, and then fell very limply against me and 
snuggled herself more closely into my arms. And 
she slept. 

The torturing agony I suffered from cramp, stiff- 
ness, and an overpowering desire to sleep were as 
nothing compared with the mental struggle I under- 
went. I fought Death tooth and nail. I felt that 
if I gave way for one instant He would come and 
take her from my arms and soothe her to eternal 
sleep. I said prayers and repeated pages of Latin 
grammar and invented Limericks and tried to think 
of all the streets in London by name to keep myself 
awake. 

Then the morning came, and I could feel her shift 
wet through, and her body cool; and I laid her down 
gently in bed and covered her up, and knelt down, 
meaning to say a prayer, but I found myself crying 
instead. 

And Death was no longer there: but as a long 
finger of rosy light leapt across the white walls I 
knew that God had been listening, and that she was 
saved. 
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CHAPTER XVm 
NO SMOKE WITHOUT FIRE 

I HAD made myself a seat by my tortoise pool, 
the one I had discovered on my first visit of 
exploration. It is good sometimes to have a 
place where one can retire to sit and think. And I 
went here one day when Susette was rapidly recov- 
ering and sat and thought. In front of me, and 
quite immoved, were eight of my friends drinking, 
their great cumbrous bodies balanced on the edge 
of the grass, their squat heads deep in the water. 
Now and again a head would come up and the little 
inquisitive eyes would peer at me. 

"Go on, old slowcoach!" I said. "You see before 
you merely the ludicrous spectacle of a young man 
in love, dying of love, bursting with love, hopeless 
and helpless with love. You dull insects or animals 
or fish, or whatever you are, you cannot understand 
love. You of all creatures are unromantic. You, 
and perhaps the giant sloth. Birds mate, and sheep 
have ripping little lambs, and young kittens and 
fat puppies are the darlings of creation, but the 
love-making of tortoises is a world wearying 
idea." 
I had spoken half in jest, half bitterly, for truly 
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my love-making was in danger of being nearly as 
slow. And having spoken I began to fill my pipe 
and to whistle. 

A mocking whistle echoed mine. It was uncanny; 
it gave me a creepy feeling, the sensation I some- 
times got in these solitudes, that I was being watched. 
But I whistled again. It came back almost exactly, 
and was followed by a hoarse chuckle. 

That chuckle gave the secret away, for, following 
the sound, I looked up and saw, perched on a branch 
in front of me, a fat cockatoo, with its head on one 
side, looking at me. Now I had never seen a cocka- 
too on the island before, but the Marquis had told 
me that there were several birds on our island never 
to be found on any others of the group, and that he 
supposed his mysterious predecessor had brought 
them over with him and that they had bred. 

This bird, after looking at me for some time, 
raised his crest of red and spluttered as if in anger. 

"Polly!" I said. "Pretty Poll." 

I was answered by a shriek and a flutter of cream- 
colored wings. 

I had some biscuit in my pocket, and breaking 
oflf a piece I threw it under the tree. The bird 
looked at it, at me, and I whistled. Instantly there 
came that reply so imcannily alike. Then he hopped 
to the end of the branch and flew down. 

There came into my head such an amusing idea 
that I laughed aloud, and startled the bird so that 
he dropped the piece of biscuit and flew away. 
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I dare not declare myself; well, thought I, this 
bird shall do it for me. 

"Algon loves you." What a wealth of meaning 
I threw into the words. And the confounded bird 
would only say, "Algon, Algon, Algon," and then 
scream. 

The schooner had come and gone before I got him 
to say the whole sentence. Unfortimately he had 
also learnt the asides of my lessons, for he used to 
say, "Algon, Algon, Algon loves you. Oh, danm 
the bird!" However, I thought he might at least 
amuse Susette. 

She, with her splendid vitality, had thrown oflf 
every sign of the fever, but the old Marquis looked 
whiter and thinner than before. 

She had thanked me in the prettiest way, coming 
to me one morning early with both her hands out 
and blushing. " Papa has told me," she said. That 
was all; but she kissed me. 

Pierre and Jacques nearly wnmg my hand off in 
silent gratitude. 

Susette , began to question me about my long 
absences. "Where do you go to hide, Algon?" 

"I go for a little quiet. To get away from the 
crowd," I answered, smiling. 

"It is dreadfully noisy here," she mocked. "Oh, 
the chatter of those girlsl Teh! Teh!" 

Then she said, "Anyhow, I can occupy myself 
with reading. Oh, I am quite clever in these days. 
I read your books in the English, 'Once upon a 
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time there was a Princess, what 'ad a leetle f roog/ " 
I had got some fairy tales from Melbourne for her. 

"Baby!" said I. 

She put her head on one side. "In your book, 
Algon, it says that in Germany the storks bring the 
babies at night. I have never seen a baby except 
in pictures." 

"Well, you may some day." 

" Papa says in France there are no storks." 

"You get on with the cooking," said I. 

"So," she said, "there are no babies." 

"Nonsense!" said I. 

"But if there are no storks?" 

"I will tell you," I said, "they are brought by a 
little naked boy with golden wings and a bow and 
arrow." 

"Uml Why a bow and arrow?" 

"To shoot with, you little cabbage." 

"To shoot, eh? And who to shoot, please?" 

"Inquisitive little girls." 

"And do little girls have babies?" 

I found myself getting into a hopeless muddle. 

"You ask too many questions," said I. 

"Algon," she said, putting a hand on my arm, 
"it says in your book — *The Princess was so 
beautiful that all the court turned to look at her.' " 

"Very likely." 

"I have looked at myself when I do my hair." 

"I suppose so," said I. 

^'Am I beautiful?" 
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I could not resist her. I took her hand and said, 
"You are the most wonderful, the most beautiful, 
the most adorable being in the world.'* 

She nodded her head. *'Say it again, please." 

"You are the most beautiful, the most wonderful, 
the most adorable being in the world." 

"And you are fond of me?" 

"Yes," I said slowly, "I am fond of you." 

"Algon, you would never be very angry with 
me?" 

"Never." 

"Algon, this morning I was in a hurry, such a 
hurry, and I could not find a knife to open the tin 
of sardines." 

"Well?" I said impatiently. 

"So I was just by your room, and — Algon, you 
will not be angry?" 

"What about?" 

"I wish you had a beard like papa." 

"What has that got to do with it?" 

She had kept one hand behind her back while she 
was talking, now she brought it forward. "Be- 
cause, Algon dear, I'm afraid I have made a curly 
place in your razor." 

I looked from the razor that was a present from 
Jacques to me, to her. She was looking at the turned 
blade with pouting lips. 

"You little demon," I said, and took the razor 
from her hand. 

While I was struggling to get some edge on it on 
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a whetstone at the back of the house, I heard her 
say to her father on the veranda, "Algon says I 
am the most beautiful, the most wonderful, the 
most adorable being in the world. Am I?" 

And I heard hhn answer, "Of course you are." 

"Then why," I could hear her say, "does he call 
me a little demon?" 

And the Marquis laughed. "Perhaps the most 
wonderful women in the world have a spice of the 
devil in them." 

In a moment or two she was back again with me. 
"I am sorry," she said penitently, "about the 
razor." 

"Never mind," said I, "but go away now, I'm 
very busy." 

"Only one question, Algon. In your books it 
never says 'The Princess had a spice of the devil in 
her.'" 

"Those are fairy tales," said I, looking ruefully 
at my razor. 

"And not true?" 

"They are true." 

"But papa says " 

"I heard what he said," I answered. 

"You were kinder to me when I was ill." 

"You didn't talk so much." 

"Perh^aps the spice of the devil was asleep." 

"I expect so." 

"Is it nice to have a spice of the devil?" 

"Look here," said I, straightening my back, "I 
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told you you were a wonderful and adorable person. 
You are not. You are a horrid Uttle nuisance." 

"I hate you!" she cried, her eyes flashing. 

*'No, you don't!" I answered. 

"Yes, I do," she said, stamping her foot. ''I 
hate you. I hate you. You are always unkind to 
me. One day I shall go away and never, never speak 
to you again." 

"Don't be childish," said I. 

"I am not. I am a woman. Twenty-two. It 
was so nice before you came here. I never was 
angry, and I never was called *a little demon.' I 
wish you had never come." 

I stood up and looked at her white face and the 
fires in her eyes. " You are being very cruel," I said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. "You treat me as 
a child. I am not a child. I think deeply of things. 
And you never understand. You are just a great 
big lamppost. No, do not speak to me. One day my 
father will die — oh, yes, I know it, and I shall go 
away in the ship with dear Pierre and Jacques, and 
I shall never see you again. And I shall be glad." 

"I love you, Susette," said I. "I love you very 
deeply." 

"P(?w/7" she said. "Love — what is love? Is 
it to tease, to treat as a child, as a baby, to joke 
always? Love, you make me sick of the word. I 
do not want your sort of love. I hate it, I tell you. 
I know, I am not such a fool. I have read in some 
books, I can tell you. Love is disgusting. It is 
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horrible. And you speak to me sometimes as if you 
wanted to eat me. I don't like it. That's it. If I 
have ever said I loved you, may God forgive me" 

"Child, child," I said, "you don't understand." 

" Understand !" she cried. " I cannot bear that you 
touch me. Go away, leave me, or I shall hurt you." 

" Her eyes were blazing and her fists were clenched, 
and all the muscles of her body seemed hardened, as 
if she were poised for a blow. 

I left her, told the Marquis I shoiQd be sailing all 
day, and should not be back for any meals. He 
looked surprised, but said nothing, and I went down 
to the boat, half intending to sail right away and 
take the risk. 

A brisk breeze sprang up in about an hour, and 
it carried me round to the far end of the island and 
away to sea. The leaping waves and the cream of 
the foam, the whistle of the rigging and the heel of 
the boat suited my savage mood. I had neither 
food nor water, and I did not care. All I wanted 
to do was to put space between me and her. 

The breeze increased, and I had to shorten sail. 
The island lay behind me, a mere wisp of green on 
the horizon. It vanished, and I turned to see the 
last of it. The last of it, the last of her, the end of 
the chapter. And then I began to think what it 
meant. The Marquis was weak; he could never 
survive another attack of fever. She would be left 
alone. Alone. I must go back and face it. But, I 
swore, I would kill that bird first. 
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I hauled down the sail, unshipped the mast, and 
took to the oars. Against wind and tide, with my 
heart hurt, my senses raging, I pulled for the prom- 
ontory. By the time I had reached my original 
landing place, where my old broken boat still lay, 
I was parched with thirst and faint for want of food. 
I hauled the boat up on to the beach and found 
myself staggering. 

One thing was uppermost in my mind. I would 
kill that bird. 

As I walked up the tortoise path a glorious simset 
filled the sky, the lights above the trees were crim- 
son, the cane brake let through vivid patches of fire. 

"Smoke" I had called the bird. Smoke, because 
I thought of the fire smouldering beneath the words 
I had taught him, "Algon loves you." 

I came near the clearing and the pool. Smoke 
roosted here at night. 

"Smoke," said I to myself, "if you are a husband, 
Mrs. Smoke will be a weeping widow to-night." 

I saw the gleam of a light through the trees, the 
last flare of golden sunlight I thought. It moved. 
It came from a lantern. I had come silently. I 
stood still. 

She was there. I saw the light on her white dress. 
I heard out of the gathering darkness, ^' Algon. 
Oh, Algon." 

And then, "Algon loves you. Algon loves you. 
Oh, damn the bird." 

I rushed forward, and she saw me, gave a cry. 
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and threw herself into my arms, weepmg passion- 
ately. 

I kissed her hair and stroked her hands, and the 
anger melted from my heart. 

"But the bird, the dear bird," she whispered. 

"Oh, damn the bird," said I. 

"Ohy damn the bird," said the cockatoo. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
SMOKE 

WE arrived home that evening walking hand 
in hand from the lagoon to the veranda 
like two children who were the sport of 
the Fates. 

What was it she had whispered to me when she 
was sobbing in my arms? "Algon, if you had not 
been so angry, you would have seen it was not your 
new razor but only the old one that I had used." 

And the next day I lured Smoke into the red cane 
cage. 

At first he would not speak, he was so angry, and 
if anyone came near him he would put up his red 
crest and scream in a passionate temper; and he 
bit through the cane bars so easily that I was forced 
to chain his foot to a perch. But after, what with 
. the coaxing of Susette, much food, and, I suppose, a 
kind of cockatoo philosophy, he consented to have 
his neck scratched and to utter at long intervals, 
" Algon loves you. Oh, damn the bird!*' 

Like all people who live long together, and espe- 
cially under our peculiar circumstances, there came 
times when conversation became impossible, there 
being little or nothing to converse about And, as 
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with the dog in the society drawing-room, so Smoke, 
his doings, appetite, and cleverness was our great 
standby when other subjects failed. 

The Marquis grew more exacting as the months 
flew past, and as neither Susette nor I had the best 
of tempers, there were abrupt little quarrels and 
equally abrupt little scenes of apology. Indeed, we 
were forced to coin a French idiom, "/aire exposer 
voire chemise" in other words " to get your shirt out." 
Even the cockatoo learned to say "Shut up" and 
"You are a peeg." 

Youth that owns the world can feel a bit crowded 
on a small island, and both Susette, I fancy, and I 
began to look across the great expanse of sea with 
undefined longings. Meanwhile the Marquis mused 
and talked of his beloved Paris. But his stories 
were old, and he repeated himself, and often in the 
middle of them would forget himself and ask where he 
was, and what he had been saying; or he would 
go on till his voice grew lower and he would doze. 
Smoke was chained now to the railing of the ver- 
anda, and he would let loose his absurd sentences in 
the middle of the Marquis's stories with comic effect. 

"What was I saying?" 

"Of the Caf6 Napol6on, papa." 

"Ah, yes. I must tell you of the Caf6 Napol6on 
with the little chess tables. Ma foil I can see it 
now, and the waiters hurrying with vermouth and ab- 
sinthe — Susette, it is the hour of my absinthe . . " 

"You have just finished it, papa." 
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"I will have one more to-night. Just one more. 
I am growing old, my children. I have grown old 
since my dear wife died. What a beautiful girl. I 
can see her coming up the room now at the ball 
where I first met her. What was I saying?" 

"Algon loves you!" said Smoke. 

The old man would pidl himself together with a 
start. "Algon loves you," he said. "Ah, yes, it 
is true. " 

"The Caf6 Napol6on, papa." 

"The Caf6 Napol6on? What about it?" 

"The hour before dinner." 

He patted her fondly on the knee, his hand so 
thin as to seem almost transparent. "I am growing 
old. But the Caf6 Napol6on. You will that I tell 
you of the hour before dinner. From the seats 
outside uinder the awning you can see right up the 
Avfinue de TOpSra, and the hundred lights and the 
carriages rushing here and there. There comes 
perhaps a company of infantry — ^rmp, rmp, rmp, 
all in step in blue coats and red trousers and their 
white gaiters all going at the same time. I can see 
them. Mon Dieu, shall I ever see them again? 
Algon has no absinthe, Susette." 

I poured myself a little in a glass to keep him com- 
pany, and began to drip the water over the sugar. 

"Algon loves you," said Smoke. 

A gleam came into the old man's eyes. "My 
children. Bless you. God guard over you. Sus- 
ette, if anything " (again his eyes are misty) 
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"came to me, suddenly I mean. If I go to join her 
before I go to France, remember Algon loves 
you." 

Susette frowned. 

"Algon," he said, "do not forget. I give her to 
you, to guard and keep. She is yours. I can trust 
you." 

"You can trust me," said I. 

Susette rose and walked away into the house. 

"Algon loves you I" screams the bird. "Shut 
up, you peeg! Oh, damn the bird." 

I looked round; the Marquis's head has sunk on 
to his breast and nods there grotesquely. He is 
asleep. 

We walked that night by the lagoon, Susette and 
I, and I think the miraculous beauty of the stars, 
the strange heavy perfume in the air, and the chant 
of the surf moved me to take her hand. She snatched 
it away. 

"I do not want to belong to you," she said. "I 
am mine." 

"If he died?" 

"But you do not think he will die, Algon? Oh, 
no, he is sometimes like this. It is about this 
time of year my mother died, and he thinks of it. 
Even if he did . . ." 

"If he did, Susette, you and I, two wanderers, 
would be left alone." 

She answered with a quick, impatient gesture. 

"iV^w, not alone. I shall go to see the world, 
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and the lights of great cities. I shall go here and go 
there and see everything. First I shall sail with 
Pierre and Jacques." 

"And I, am I to be left out of this?" 

Her voice thrilled with the passionate desire of 
youth to be young, to fill the world with a sense of 
youth's importance, when one feels so big and tall 
that one could blow out the stars. "I must do 
things myself," she said, "I want to know every- 
thing, the wickedest and the best." 

She stretched out her arms to the sea. " It is all so 
grand, so big, so mysterious. I must go before I am 
old. I want people to see me. I am beautiful. I 
want to live as other girls, to wear nice dresses, to 
have lovers, to see — everything." 

"You would leave me?" 

She scarcely seemed to notice me. "I must do it 
all alone. Just once, just once, to be the center; to 
be a Queen. Oh, man Dieul^^ she said, almost 
savagely, "why am I not a Queen with people 
bowing to me? I would be kind and gentle; and I 
would be fierce to those who are cruel and selfish. 
If I could be a Queen before I am too old?" Her 
voice fell to a plaintive note. 

"To me," I whispered, "you are a Queen." 

" So you say, mon DieUy so you say fifty, a hundred 
times. And I mend your socks." 

" There are greater things," said I. " The greatest 
thing in the world is to love and to be loved." 

"To love; to be loved — what is it? That is easy. 
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Look over there, Algon, man frire, where the stars 
drown themselves in the sea, and beyond, and far 
beyond. There are cities, places you have told me 
about, and beautiful things I have never seen. 
Before, I was contented. Now I am in despair/' 

"No kingdom is as great to me as the ground we 
now stand on." 

"Bah!" said Susette. "That you find m your 
books of poetry. I have read them, yes. But you 
gave to me a book of great women, that was your 
poison for me. I could be Saint Claire; yes, and I 
could be the Pompadour also. Here ..." she took 
my hand and put it on her heart, "do you feel my 
heart beat, eh? It beats to the tunes that book 
has set running in my head. This island is dead. 
I have finished with it. I must go." 

"Alone?" 

"What could you do, mon pauvre Algon? When 
you speak to me of your life and what you would do 
when you are old, it freezes me. It makes me like ice. 
I, who have never seen ice, have experienced it." 
Then she added in a low voice, "I, who have never 
left this island, have been in hell." 

"You hurt me," said I. 

"I hurt myself," she answered. "Most I hurt 
myself. You are big and strong, and a man. You 
could fight with your sword and conquer by your 
strength. But I am small, and my strength is greater 
a thousand times than yours. Shall I die here in this 
little box, like a bird, and know nothing? Oh, 
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great, big, beautiful world, come to me!" She 
turned again to me, her eyes flashing. "Algon, 
you say you are a friend, a faithful friend. Wait for 
me imtil I am old." 

"I will wait," said L 

"I will come, I promise you — old and weary; and 
I will sit at the door of your house and smile on the 
dull, ugly children, and watch the rain dripping 
from the leaves. But the fire that is in me will 
never, never, never be burnt out. No. I shall die 
standing up and facing eternity." 

"When you were ill," I said gently, "you were 
weak and pitiful and sweet. You did not feel like 
this." 

"What makes me feel like this?" 

A wave of red-hot passion surged over me, and my 
voice was hoarse. "It is love — love, Susette, that 
has opened the gates." 

If she saw my arms open in the darkness, she 
took no notice of them. 

"The gates of heaven, my father told me once, 
are very small, and the road to them is very hard, 
and there is a stream by them, red with the blood 
of martyrs, and the stones of the road are red with 
the blood of the footsore and weary, and the flower 
of innocence you were given in your youth must be 
carried unspotted to the very door. But the gates of 
hell are wide, and the way is bright and broad and 
easy, and the people moving there are all gay imtil 
they are near the gate, and then they are maimed 
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and sick. Algon, here in my heart are the keys to 
both those gates." 

I said nothing. Her voice came from her as the 
voice speaking from an oracle, or a prophetess, or 
one to whom, for the moment, the body is nothing. 

When she turned to me there were tears in her 
eyes, and she said, "Pauvre Algon!" 
- "Listen, Susette," said I. "You are the whole 
world to me, and I will go on which path you choose 
to be near you. To the gates of heaven or hell." 

She shook her head, smiling a little. "Only very 
great people go to either, I think," she said. "Only 
great sinners can understand great saints, and only 
great saints can love great sinners. Between them 
there is Purgatory, which is reserved, as papa would 
say, for the middle classes." 

"Where on earth did you pick this up?" said I. 

"In my room is a life of Sainte Th6r6se, of Saint 
Frangois d'Assisi; also a Bible, and you have given 
me poetry to read. In my head come these things." 

"You are wonderful," said I. 

"Yes," she answered simply, "I am wonderful." 

"I will give you every tJiing," I said. "Every^ 
thing I can. You shall do as you please, and I will 
be by your side. Only when the time comes for us 
to leave this place, you must be my wife." 

"Algon," she answered, "I must be cruel. I am 
fond, so fond of you, you know. You are a dear, 
dear brother of mine. But, though I do not know 
what I want, I do know it is not to be married. No, 
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not to you, my friend. Will you laugh if I say I am 
frightened?" 

"No." 

"Well, I am frightened. I should not be very 
good to you. I should leave you perhaps — I do not 
know. You are so kind to me, but I feel it is not 
kindness that I want. Can you see me in your home 
you have told me about, eh? I ask you, *What 
could I do?' and you say, 'There is riding on a 
horse's back.* Well, I have never seen a horse. 
And you say, 'There are plenty of nice people about.' 
And I ask you what they do, and it seems they also 
ride on the backs of horses. And I ask again, 
'What to do?' And you say, 'To fish.' Well, I 
am sick of fishing, mon ami. And again, 'Dances.' 
So I ask, 'What is dances?' You explain. Do 
you remember, I burst out laughing. All so solemn, 
eh? There is the house and the garden and the 
poor— so you told me." She looked up at me smiling. 
" "Ow are you do, Meeses? You are pretty good, 
eh? And your baby is dead! Oh, what a shame!' " 

"Look here," I said, catching hold of her wrists, 
"you shan't talk like this. I'm a man and you are 
a woman, and I want you. You shall marry me. 
Do you hear, you shall marry me. I swore on that 
damned schooner I'd be good to you, and by God, 
I'm keeping my oath. But you make it hard. 
Sometimes I think I should like to hurt you." 

"Leave go my wrists." 

"You wildcat. It's no use struggling, you've got 
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to listen. I shall stay here until — well, until we 
have to go. And then I shall take you away and 
get married by the first priest or clergyman or 
missionary of any religion so long as the thing's 
legal. Don't you know how I love you?" 

"If you don't let me go I shall bite you." 

"There are the marks," said I. "But you won't. 
Susette, I may be uninteresting and only an ordinary 
sort of fool, but that's neither here nor there. Ptom* 
ise me." 

"I promise you nothing," she said. 

"I'm going to kiss you," said I. 

And then she burst into a silvery peal of mocking 
laughter and I dropped her hands. 

" *l'm going to kiss you I' " she repeated. "Af^w 
Dieul a man would have done it without asking.^' 

Something snapped inside me, my blood boiled. 
I seized her in my arms. 

Suddenly we heard a cry, "Ahl Ah!" The cry 
of a man in pain. My arms became limp and I 
turned and ran to the house, Susette staying quite 
still where she was. 

The Marquis lay back in his chair, one hand over 
his heart, and his face ashen gray. I saw that he 
breathed with great difficulty, so I ran into the house, 
found the brandy, and managed to pour some down 
his throat. A little color came back into his cheeks, 
and he smiled faintly at me. 

^^ Merely Algon," he said. "Do not worry. It is 
all over. I am well again. My heart. It flutters 
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and bangs sometimes. There. I sit up. Where 
is my little Susette?" 

"She will be here in a moment," said I. "Let me 
lead you to your room. You should go to bed." 

"I think I will go to bed. Yes, I think it is the 
best thing for me. Do not tell Susette. I do not 
wish to make her anxious. Thank you. Yes, I will 
lean on your arm. You have a strong arm. There 
was a man in my regiment as strong as you. He could 
throw a horse. No, I want nothing. Good-night." 

I had seen Susette standing in the shadow watch- 
ing us. I did not dare to look at her, but when I 
had seen the Marquis into his room, I went past her 
in the dark toward the boat, for I meant to sleep in 
the boat that night. 

As I went down the steps. Smoke, wakened from 
sleep, withdrew his head from under his wing and 
looked at me. 

"Algon loves you!" he cried. "Algon loves you, 
loves you, loves you." 

With my teeth grinding and my fists clenched I 
went out. I brushed past Susette. My sleeve 
touched her arm. But I went on, reached the boat, 
and piled up a sail for a pillow. 

I watched her. I could see her, in the splay of 
light from the lamp, come down the beach after me. 
She came up to the edge of the lagoon in the darkness, 
waited for a little time there, and then walked slowly 
back to the house. I saw her mount the steps. 

The lights went out. 
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CHAPTER XX 

FIRE 

I INTENDED to go about my work next morning 
as if nothing had happened: but everything had 
happened. The Marquis was pale, with a flushed 
look just imder his eyes, but cheerful. He accused 
himself of causing more alarm than was necessary. 
"A sudden pain, a sudden pain, man cher Algon, and 
I cry out like a baby. Like a baby I should be 
whipped." And he laughed, but the laugh rang 
false. 

So also did my greeting to Susette ring false. We 
wished each other "Good-morning" like strangers, 
and our smiles were tawdry devices, poor pitiful 
masks to our thoughts. 

And Smoke lay by a smashed cage in Li Sing's hut. 

When I looked at the wreck I could not at first 
comprehend it. The cage was a mere mass of 
splinters, and my axe lay by it, proving how the work 
was done. The half-dozen books 1 had given to 
Susette were thrown in a heap on the ground, as were 
the little treasures of the beach I had found and 
saved for her; queer shaped stones, beautiful shells, 
and a fine stick of red coral. 

And poor Smoke lay dead. A mass of feathers, 
feet ciirled up, a grisly sight. 
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I suppose we were both children, gifted with hot 
tempers and untrained savage ways. Perhaps our 
Kves that knew no rules or trammels roused quite 
violent actions in us. But as I looked at the wreck 
and realized how Smoke's little tragedy was but a 
feather to show which way the wind blew, I saw 
that it was I, and not the poor cockatoo who lay 
dead there, and that my tragedy was greater than 
his. 

The wild beast in man is not pleasant to contem- 
plate; in woman it is not possible even to speculate 
upon. And we had roused the lowest depths of our 
nature — ears back, teeth bared, daws out; the 
very devil in our eyes. 

I looked at Smoke and I smiled. I gathered the 
splinters of the cage carefully together and wrapped 
them in a piece of doth. I collected every stray 
feather of the bird, and I tied the books and other 
gifts up in a bundle. Then I made my way to the 
wood. In this quarrel I was determined to have the 
last word. 

At dijeuner I was unnaturally, artifidally gay. 
I kept up a long string of anecdotes and stories and 
held the Marquis's attention. Never a word did I 
speak to Susette but it was light and bantering. 

She pleaded a headache and left us, her eyes brim- 
ful of the tears of anger. 

Dinner was my triumph. I cooked it alone, 
bidding the Marquis take Susette for a walk on 
accoxmt of her headache. Headache, poor girl, it 
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was heartache, the bitter heartache of any angry 
child. 

For the third course there was a bird, a little 
withered ridiculoxis-looking dish, with fried bananas 
round it. 

"There," said I, "is a new era in our cooking." 

"What is it?" asked the Marquis. 

"Take it," said I, helping the bird in two 
portions. 

"Are you not eating?" said the Marquis, knife 
and fork in hand. 

" I have tasted it in the kitchen," said I. 

^'You will have a name for it?" said he, falling 
into my humor. 

"Oh, yes," said I. "It is Phoenix. That bird 
that rises from its own ashes." 

Susette looked up at me quickly, and then deliber- 
ately pushed her plate away. 

"Come," said the Marquis, "we must eat Algon's 
ne^r dish." 

He ate a mouthful and made a wry face. 

"Take it," said I to Susette. "Or perhaps you 
dare not." 

She took a little mouthful and spat it out on the 
plate. 

" Nobody seems to care for it,"' said I. 

"Dreadful," said the Marquis, "dreadful! What 
is it, Algon?" 

"It is the corpse of our old friend Smoke," said I. 

Susette sprang to her feet, but said nothing. Her 
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fingers went round the handle of her knife dagger- 
wise. 

"You must be joking," said the Marquis. 

"Not at all," said I. "It is very serious." 

"You killed him?" 

"He died," said I. 

My eyes were fascinated by the little brown hand 
clutching the knife. 

"It is not in very good taste," said the Marquis. 
"Kindly take the dish away." 

"It occurred to me," said I, "that as Providence 
had provided us with a dinner it was not for me to 
refuse the gift." 

The arm and hand went swiftly into the air. I 
saw the blue gleam of the steel and caught her 
wrist just in time. 

"No, Mademoiselle," said I. And I took the 
knife by force from her fingers. 

The Marquis had his back turned to this, and sat 
dnunming on the table, waiting for his course of 
meat. My action had been so quiet and swift that 
I had the knife in my hand before he looked roimd. 

"It was by way of inquest," said I, taking up the 
dish. " Now we have seen the victim we can go into 
the verdict over the pork chops I have cooked." 

Without another word I removed the remains of 
Smoke and produced the chops. 

Susette kept herself in wonderfully. She ate, 
talked, and drank her wine as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Only at the end of the meal^ when she had 
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left us to prepare the coffee, did the Marquis aUude 
to the affair. 

"A poor joke, Algon." 

I admitted it. 

" And very upsetting to Susette. She is so tender- 
hearted like her mother. She adored the bird. 
WeU, it is over." 

But as Susette came out on to the veranda with 
the coffee, the Marquis said, musing to himself, 
"Algon loves you. Oh, damn the bird I" And her 
hand trembled as she set down the cup. 

For a week an atmosphere of cold politeness held 
us. Before the Marquis we talked as usual, or at 
least in such a way that he noticed nothing. He 
never saw that all our conversation was addressed 
to him; that our solicitude for him was doubled; 
and that we never answered or spoke to one another. 

Meanwhile I was at work, completing my revenge. 

That silent rejection of my gifts and my love, 
that vilely cruel murder of the cockatoo, had brought 
about in me a revulsion of feeling that, while it was 
like hatred, seemed to hurt me more than I was 
able to hurt her. With hatred goes a kind of fierce 
joy, the joy of the battle. With this went only a 
profound misery. It was as if I loathed myself and 
what I was doing more than I loathed her. A 
hundred times a day I asked myself if I did hate 
her, and no answer came to my self-questioning. 
A man more versed in the affairs of love could have 
told me that it was that furnace through which love 
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passes and is made great and pure: that a man may 
writhe in agony of love and yet retain an element of 
self-pity; that men have been known to kill the object 
of thdr worship in a frenzy in case others might look 
upon, or touch, the person they hold sacred. 

My pride had been hurt. I had offered all, so I 
thought, and it had been cast back in my face. 
Yet I had not really offered all. I had not yet that 
complete imderstanding, that infinite wonderful 
knowledge and sympathy that is love itself. 

So I worked in secret. 

In ten days I had finished, and looked on my 
labors with grim satisfaction. The cage was mended, 
every piece carefully put together. And Smoke, or 
rather his torn envelope of feathers, was stuffed. It 
was a comic and oddly swollen business, bearing 
as little resemblance to the proud bird as a toadstool 
to a turtle. But it was imdeniably a cockatoo, and 
his crest was made to stand up by cunning wires. 
Moreover, stout brass wire and screws fastened him 
into the cage, and the cage on to the railing of the 
veranda. 

I affected, during this time, to take no notice of 
Susette, but my heart was wrimg by the sight of her 
white face and her general listless attitudes when 
the Marquis was not by to see. And the day before 
I fastened the bird and cage to the railing she 
caught me coming out of her room. 

"What do you mean,'* she asked coldly, "by com- 
ing to my room?" 
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*'I had something to return," I answered, equally 
coldly. 

"You can have nothing to return," she said, 
"that gives you a right of entry into my room." 

" See for yourself," said I. 

She walked past me, taking elaborate care not to 
come into contact with me, and went into her room. 
In a moment she came out with the books and little 
presents. She passed me again, went down to 
the lagoon, and hurled books and all into the water. 

Before dinner I found a note in my room, written 
in her extraordinary large and violent handwriting. 

"Monsieur, 

"It seems there are so many things in 
which it is not possible for us to agree that I 
think it would be better — in fact I demand, that 
you leave this island when the schooner comes 
again. We gain no advantage from each other's 
society, and I am quite able to take care of my 
father by myself as I have hitherto done. If you 
answer this letter I shall not read it. 

"SUSETTE DE ROQUET." 

That night I placed the bird and cage in position. 

The Marquis was the first to see it. "Oh, but 
the droll idea!" he cried. "See, Susette, what the 
good Algon has done. He gives back to us our old 
friend whose death has desolated us. Algon, it is 
wonderful. It takes away altogether the somewhat 
bitter jest of the other night. See how naturally he 
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stands. Smoke, ^eak to your father, eh?" And he 
imitated the bird's hoarse voice, " Algon loves you!" 

She heard him, and came from her room to see. 
I watched her face grow suddenly red and then a 
dead white. 

"Wonderful, . eh?" said the Marquis, highly 
delighted, "But Pierre and Jacques will laugh." 

He put an arm round her neck and stood there 
chuckling. 

"It is a present," I said. 

If looks could kill I should have died on the spot. 

"I remember," said the Marquis, "that I was so 
terrified as a small boy. There was a shop I had to 
pass where they stuffed things, and it had a great 
bear in the window with his arms so — all open to 
catch at you. And other things also, a tiger's head 
with gleaming yellow eyes, and birds — oh, yes, 
birds. I used to dream that they would come roimd 
my bed at night and eat me. Mon Dieul it reminds 
me of my old nurse with her peasant dress and her 
stories of poulpicans and fairies. What a clever 
fellow is Algon here, he brings back the ghosts of 
the dead." He gave a sharp cry of pain and held 
his hand to his heart. 

"What is it, papa?" said Susette. 

"Wait. Ah, ah! Now it goes. I must sit down. 
There, I am an old man, that is all, and the machinery 
is not so good. I will take a little brandy. Do not 
be anxious, my child." 

I brought the brandy and she gave it to him, and 
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a little color came back into his cheeks. In our 
selfishness I do not think either of us had noticed 
that he had grown thin and much aged in the past 
week, or that his voice sometimes wandered far 
away, so that his sentences ended in whispers. 

"There," he said, when he had finished his brandy. 
"Now sit by me. What do you will that I tell you? 
How the notary fell into the river, eh? Or the story 
of yo\u: mother's first silk petticoat? I can see the 
shop now, and the woman who served us. A careful 
soul was your dear mother, and she wanted the best 
silk and at the lowest price. Ah, see how the sun 
gleams on the poor Smoke, he might almost be alive 
— What was I saying? I am so tired and old, 
Susette." 

Her gentle voice said, "Of my mother." 

"She seems to look at me now." His voice 
faltered, his eyes pleaded with someone unseen. 
He seemed to have forgotten we were by him. "It 
is my excuse, Melisse. It is my excuse. Hush, no 
one must know. You must not call me by that 
name now. Ah, what was I saying?" 

"Of my mother." 

He looked roimd at her curiously. "You are — 
tell me it is not you, Melisse — ah I I see, I am so old. 
It is my little Susette, and Algon who loves you. 
You are so like her. Your voice, your eyes, the way 
you move. Stand over there by the bird of clever 
Algon. Yes, it is Melisse, but not so beautiful. Is 
the light very dim?" 
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The sunlight was blinding outside, the coral sand 
quivered in the white heat. 

I beckoned to Susette and she came over to me. 

*'What are we to do?" I said. 

"I am afraid," she answered. 

''He is ill/' said L ''I think perhaps he should 
go to bed again. Ask him." 

"Papa," she said, "you are tired. Will you lie 
down on your bed for a little while? Perhaps 
dijeuner will make you feel better." 

He went at her suggestion and lay down. She 
came to me in a minute, her finger to her lips. 

"He is asleep." 

"It is five weeks before the schooner comes." 

"I am afraid." 

"It is his heart, I think," said I. "If we are 
careful he will get better." 

"He will not get better." 

We stood silent for a while. We knew. Then I 
said, *^A11 the same, we must eat." 

"You are going fishing?" 

"I shall be within call. He likes prawns. I 
shall go on to the rocks. There is also a ham I have 
cured. We can have that." 

We spoke in whispers as one does outside a sick 
room. There was no more anger between us. 

"I must go," I said. "Use the whistle if you 
want me." 

"I will." 

"I have behaved very badly," I said slowly. "I 
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have scarcely known what I was doing. Can you 
forgive me?" 

"It is I who ask forgiveness." 

" No," said I. " You have done nothing. We are 
friends again. I will never offend you by speaking 
of the — the other thing. Friends, eh, Susette?" 

She put out her hand shyly. " Monjfere^^ she said. 

So I took her hand, and there came that virtue 
from her which cooled and eased away the pain at 
my heart. 

Prawns I found and a few oysters with the drag- 
net I had made, and as I came up the beach with 
the basket in my hand the Marquis came on to the 
veranda. 

"I am quite rested," he said. "Quite. What 
fortune have you had? Prawns! And oysters! 
Splendid! We shall have a fine d^ tuner. It is the 
hour of my absinthe." 

I took the basket into the kitchen and brought 
out the absinthe. 

"I must go up to the cave," said Susette. "I 
have placed the ham in the cool there. I shall not 
be long." 

"Shall I go?" 

"You will give him his absinthe. It will be 
better." 

"Susette, shall I take away the cage?" 

"He likes it," she answered. 

I took out the absinthe and he poured out his 
allowance. "Algon, you must drink one." 
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So we sat there, pouring the drops of water on 
our sugar. 

"It is the hour of the absinthe that reminds me 
most of Paris," he said. "All along the boulevards 
and in the streets yOu will see this beautiful colored, 
this amber spirit, clouding itself with the sugar. 
Old men, like me, with the orders in their button- 
holes, sit sipping at their ease. How often have I 
sat at the Caf6 Procope and dreamed of the great 
company who used to sit there: Danton, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Diderot, all of them ghosts of my glass 
of this amber fire. Shall I ever again taste Sole d 
la Normandie, or Poulard d la Marivaux? Who 
knows, Algon? I often sit here, you know, and 
watch a ghostly crowd pass — doctors, lawyers, 
artists with baggy breeches, soldiers clanking their 
swords, the chattering girls without hats, and the 
adventurers and the beggars, and I say to myself, 
'It is the hour of the absinthe, and those who are 
going to eat are wondering what they shall choose, 
and those who will not eat because they cannot pay 
look wistfully at the tables, and at the people who 
study the card, and at the bending of obsequious 
waiters — and pass on.* It is the great lesson of life, 
Algon, to sit in a caf6 and watch the world pass by, 
always shifting, changing, never still; and to know 
that you will die, but it will go on. Who sits in 
my old seat now, I wonder? They will point out to 
you Voltaire's chair, where he sat; you look, and a 
feeble youth is sitting there, all unaware of the great 
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shadow in whose place he trespasses. There is 
humor and pity to know who wears your broken 
shoes. I am afraid to die." 

He said it so low, so pitifully, that my heart was 
full for him. 

"Leave me, Algon," he said. "I will dream just 
a Utde while." 

So I left him and went in search of Susette, walk- 
ing slowly up the path into the forest, and thinking. 
She met me, carrying the ham wrapped in leaves in 
a basket, and she asked me at once how he was. 

"Better, I think," said I. "Talking of Paris." 

"His dear Paris!" she sighed. 

He was not on the veranda. He was not in his 
room. "He will be back directly," said I. "He 
has gone for a walk as he often does. Is the dijeuner 
ready?" 

"Yes, everything is ready." 

" I will blow the whistle. He always comes then." 

I blew a shrill blast and she stood by me. Three 
times I blew, our signal for meals. We waited. 

"He does not come," she said anxiously. 

My heart beat with an unreasoning fear. I blew 
on the whistle again, and as I blew my eyes chanced 
on the lagoon. The boat was not there. 

"Susette, the boat is not there." 

Her eyes met mine. "He forgets," she said. 

"Yes," said I, "but it is months since he has been 
out in the boat, and in his state " 

I did not finish the sentence, for faint and far 
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away the hills echoed with the same sound. We 
stood waiting, listening. From far away came the 
sound, far, far away, and faint, but the breeze 
carried a word: 
"Melissel" 
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CHAPTER XXI 
A CRY FROM THE HEART 

MELISSEI" 
I took her hand in mine, and it was cold. 
The faint cry came back to us as if the wind 
had carried it and laid it at our ears. 

"MeUsse!" 

"The grave," I whispered to Susette. 

Blindly, instinctively we began to run. The 
beach first, our feet flogging the sand; the woods, 
our feet spurning twigs and leaves, scattering earth. 

"MeUsse!" 

Nearer now, but yet so far away my breath came 
sobbing in my throat. Behind me, panting, Susette. 
Now the hillside and the deep crafty gloom of trees, 
and the entanglement of creepers and the invitation 
of the smooth, comfortable grass. 

Then she gave a great sigh, and a word caught my 
ear. "Oh, I cannot!" 

Sweat running into my eyes, my mouth dry and 
open, my hands tight clenched, I turned to look at 
her. She pointed, and with her other hand held her 
heaving breast. What we feared I do not know; 
but fear lent swiftness to our steps and wrote cold- 
ness across our hearts, and put a frozen look into 
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our eyes. As much, I think, we feared ourselves as 
feared for him. If he died we should be alone on 
the island, but not alone, for love would brush us 
with imseen wings and laugh mockingly at us from 
unseen places, and passion would pluck us by the 
sleeve, and the fires of youth leap high in our veins. 
So, I think, we read each other's eyes. 

Even as I ran shuddering in pain of breathing, I 
knew, I swore, I vowed to lock the beast in me up 
in a cage of steel resolves. 

Even as I ran the Devil ran before me, uttering 
soft words, printing suggestions on my brain, coaxing 
me, urging me by subtle device and cunning word. 

Where was Love gone, the laughing boy with 
eyes that mocked and lips that pouted with desire, 
and wings that quivered with joy as with a butterfly 
who Sims his beauty saying, "Look at me." Had I 
perhaps never known that Love, but another 
fiercer, more compelling friend who whispered, "She 
is yours"? 

"MeUssel" 

So close now that my ears were startled by the 
sound, and all my thoughts fled before the thought 
of him. 

I came out suddenly in that open space where the 
lonely grave was, and the wreaths of beads and the 
imfinished figure of the Madonna, Mother of Sorrows. 
I looked up. He was on the rock above, where the 
arrow was that pointed out beyond the seas, where 
the word "Paris" was cut deep. 
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Arms out, hair disordered, throat bare be stood. 
In his eyes a wild light: he spoke: 

'^Not so long now, no, not so long, and I shall see 
you again, my comrades. Listen, the clocks of the 
city strike. It is just the hour of absinthe. Melisse, 
we will go just for once to our little caf6, to the sunny 
corner where we xised to sit. Waiter, absinthe, and 
for Madame, eh, Melisse, vermouth sec. I am an old 
man, and I am coming very soon." 

I could bear no more. '^ Monsieur le Marquis!" 
I cried, and he turned to look at me with eyes like 
those of a puzzled child. 

"Who is that?" he said. 

"ItisI,Algon." 

He shook his head and smiled. "Monsieur is a 
stranger to me." 

"De Roquet," said I, stepping round, and so 
standing directly beneath him. 

Again he shopk his head. " I do not know the name." 

Then a hand was laid on my shoulder, and I whis- 
pered, "Speak to him." 

''Man perer 

Instantly the clouded look went from his eyes, 
and he smiled like a lover. "Melisse," he said. 
"You have forgiven me?" 

" Jfw perer 

"Melisse, let us go. They have given me a holi- 
day. We will take the steamer." 

"I will go to him," I said. "Stay where you are. 
It will be better." 
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I climbed the rough steps and stood beside him. 
He bowed to me in his courtly, old-fashioned way, 
and then he took my arm. "We have a fine view 
from here, Monsieur. One can see the towers of 
Notre Dame: a little on the left." 

Then he looked very searchingly at me. "Do not 
laugh at me, Monsieur," he said, "I am an old nian." 

Again he looked at me, and his eyes were troubled 
and his lips began to tremble. "Come," said I, 
"it is Algon who stands here with you; and Susette 
who waits below. Dejeuner is ready." 

^'Dijeuner is ready," he repeated after me in a 
dazed way, and his hand shook on my arm. "I do 
not understand. " 

"Come," I said, gently urging him, "Susette is 
waiting. Your foot so — now the other, bear on my 
arm." 

He looked from the grave to Susette, from me to 
the unfinished Madonna, and then slowly, like the 
vapor of a mist dispelled, the light of reason came 
once more into his eyes. *'Mon DieuP^ he said, 
and, kneeling down, buried his face in his hands. 

We waited a full minute, a minute like an hour, 
before he raised his face again. He looked at us, and 
stood up before us an old, old man. 

Susette supported him on one side, I on the other, 
and so we got him down by slow degrees to the boat. 

And all the long journey home he said over and 
over again, " God have mercy on me." 

I got him to bed and was going to leave him and 
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call to Susette to stay by and watch him, but he 
stopped me. 

"What have I said?" he asked. 

"Nothing," said I, "but to take Susette for your 
wife." 

"I did that?" 

"And thought for the moment you were in Paris." 

"Algon," he said, "I am going to die." 

"Oh, no," said I, "you are ill. You will rest, 
and soon you will be well again." 

"I am going to die," he repeated. "Promise me, 
Algon, to come if I talk, if I say anything, if I am 
not myself." 

I promised him easily, but that did not satisfy 
him. "Before God," said he. 

"Before God," I promised. 

"Now I think I wiU sleep a Uttle." 

Susette sat by his open door, and I brought her 
food, but she did not eat. And so we waited 
through the day and through the night. 

I made her eat at seven o'clock, urging her to ke^ 
up her strength. We knew he was dying. One 
could almost see the life of him ebbing away. But now 
Death seemed a friend. 

At midnight I made her go to bed, promising to 
wake her. And an hour before dawn he called me. 

"Algon." 

I pulled aside a curtain as he bade me, so that he 
could see the stars, and the trembling starliight lit 
the room a little. 
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"Prop me up," he asked, and I raised him in bed 
and put pillows to support him. 

"You love her?" 

"With all my heart," said I. 

He pressed my hand gently. "I will tell her," 
he said. " She is yours. Take her away to France. " 

"I will do that," said I. "And I will be good to 
her. I love her." 

"Whatever happens," he asked eagerly, "you 
will swear to marry her as soon as you can, and to 
watch over her and love her." 

"I will do everything in my power," said I. 

"No matter what comes, evil with the good, you 
swear to keep her?" 

"I swear." 

"There is a crucifix there," said he. "Raise it 
in your hand above your head." 

I did so, and he said slowly, " God's punishments 
are very swift. Swear." 

"By all that I hold most sacred I will keep, guard, 
and love your daughter." 

He gave a deep sigh; then he said in a very low 
voice, "If there was a priest." And I imagined he 
would have liked to see us married there and then. 

"Shall I caU her?" said I. 

"Wait, wait with me. Is there anything I could 
take to give me strength until the dawn? Yes, I 
will take a little champagne. There is a little under 
the floor of the storehouse. Get it quickly." 

In the dark, and quietly, I ftmibled with the 
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bottle and cut the wires and drew the cork, tr)dng 
to muffle the sound under my coat. And I gave him 
the wine in a big glass, holding it to his lips so that 
he might drink. 

*'ShaUIcall Susette?" 

"No. I have something to say. I am dying. I 
must make confession." 

"Tome?" 

"Yes, my son. It is my punishment." 

I felt a wild desire to leave him, to get away. I 
shrank from such intimacy. I was not good enough. 

"You must hear me," he said. "Since there is 
no priest you must hear me. I cannot go to God 
and to Melisse with my soul burdened with my sins." 

"Must you tell me?" I said. 

He crossed himself, then in a low, quick voice 
b^an to talk. 

"There is money at the back of the cave, far 
back, under the stone with a cross cut on it. It is 
clean money. I made it. It is for you and Susette. 
Are you poor? Never mind. It is yours and hers. 
It is her doL It is clean, because I made it, you 
understand that? It is not a fortune, but it is 
plenty. You will find it in bags of gold, English gold 
from the bank in Sydney. It will take you to France. 
There is a hundred thousand francs. It is from the 
pearl fishery I spoke of once. You imderstand?" 

"Yes." 

"You need not be ashamed of it. I do not think 
you need be ashamed of it. Will you?" 
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"There seems no reason to be," said I. 

"Ah! There you are. Algon, I am not the Mar- 
quis de Roquet. There is no such man. No. I am 
not wandering. Understand me. I am Henri 
Lavaleur." 

He paused and looked keenly at me. "Henri 
Lavaleur," he repeated. "You have heard the 
name?" 

"Never." 

"Think again. Henri Lavaleur." 

"I have never heard it." 

Then he looked up and said, "God pardon my 
pride. It has been over twenty years — so long ago 
— so long ago. I forget. Listen, Algon; I will tell 
you the story of Henri Lavaleur, and you shall judge 
him. He was a Breton, and the son of good parents 
but poor, and after he had served with his regiment 
he went to Paris with introductions to a firm of 
bankers. I do not tell you the name, it does not 
matter. They employed him as a clerk, and he 
worked hard and well, so they told him, and he grew 
in their confidence until he became cashier. And 
then he met a woman. She was the sweetest, most 
pure being God ever made. They were married, 
and the joy of those years was perfect. And then 
he began to spend more on her — little trinkets, 
excursions, simple pleasures at first, but later more 
expensive; jewels — she loved precious stones — and 
horses, and a villa in the country. He gambled, and 
won. The Devil saw to that. In one year he won 
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through cards, horses, lotteries, investments, three 
hundred thousand francs. The partners in the firm 
knew of his investments, and applauded his fore- 
sight. They did not know of his gambling. He 
became the chief cashier of the bank, honored and 
trusted by all. And the investments failed him. 
And the luck was against him at cards; and if he 
put money on a horse it lost. His wife was never 
very strong, and loved to live in the country and 
drive, and she loved also the excitement of Paris. 
At first he did not take much, and he was able to 
put it back. You will understand the temptation, 
Algon. Say you understand." 

"Yes," I said, "I understand." 

"At thirty-eight he became a partner; one had 
died, the other was very old; he was trusted. Melisse 
was so proud of him, and of her fine villa and her 
dainty things, and she trusted him. And he took 
more. Then there came a day when all was lost. 
He was ruined. An Englishman spoke to him in 
a little back room where they gambled, and whispered 
the suggestion in his ear. And the next night four 
men met. Lavaleur, Henderson, and two others 
who were known as Doight de Vin and Jacot le Roux. 
If you have ever heard of them, you will know how 
low I had fallen. The plan was simple: I was to let 
them into the bank on a Saturday night and open 
the safes with my master keys. I was to make sure 
that the bank should be full of gold on that night. 
They were to show all the signs of a burglary and 
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to make it look as if the place had been broken into, 
and I was to have a quarter share. And they were to 
steal and burn the books I had falsified. On Monday 
morning I was to give the alarm, and you see they 
had the Sunday in which to get away. 

"I consented. I told them to give me two weeks 
in which to prepare, and they agreed. And then I 
went to Melisse and lied to her. We had a daughter, 
two years old and a sickly child. Melisse had 
developed consumption. I told her that a rich 
imcle had died, leaving me a fortune, and that the 
bank was giving me a year's holiday, if I liked, or 
were ready to buy me out if I preferred to enjoy my 
new wealth. I told her that I had given up the 
bank, and that I had made arrangements for her, 
Susette, and myself to go for a long voyage. 

"Melisse was delighted at the prospect, and when 
I bade her pack her jewels as they would be safer 
with us, she threw her arms round my neck and said 
that Grod was good to give her such a husband. 
That night I tried to shoot myself, but my courage 
gave way. 

"In a week she and the child were in Genoa, 
waiting for me. Shall I tell you why? I was not 
only a criminal, but I had not even the honesty of 
thieves. I was not going to stay until that Monday. 
No. I had arranged everything very differently. 
It was a cowardly, horrible piece of work. The bank 
closed on Saturday afternoon, but I stayed on. I 
was a man with a full, red beard; I shaved it off. 

15 
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I tied a bundle of my clothes together, putting one 
or two things I always used in the pockets, then I 
cut my arm with the razor, and let the blood drip 
on the clothes. I had eleven hours in which to 
complete my task. It was arranged that I should 
leave a door unlocked at two in the morning. How 
to carry the money was my great difficulty, but I 
had partly solved that by taking two hundred louis 
in gold home every night out of my private safe and 
packing them in a trimk. I dared not take anything 
but gold for fear of being traced. That afternoon 
I managed to pack six thousand louis in a bag, 
and though the weight of it was enormous, the Devil 
gave me strength. Then I left a letter of Hender- 
son's, just a torn scrap of paper, where I thought 
it would be found; and I set our alarms in order 
instead of cutting them off as I had promised. 

"The next step was dangerous, but I managed it. 
I passed out of the bank unnoticed, and took my 
bag and my bundle of clothes down to the river. 
Fortunately for me it was a night of thick mist, so 
thick that it was not easy to find one's way, but I 
reached the river and dropped my clothes into it. 
Then I went to the station and took the night express. 

**You can imagine my wife's surprise when she 
saw me without my beard. Indeed, she did not know 
me until I had spoken; but my excuse was that I 
was tired of it, and cast it off as I cast off my old life; 
and I asked her never to tell anyone I had ever worn 
a beard, as I did not want to be chaffed about it. 
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We sailed. At Port Said I read of my death. It 
seems they found my clothes in the river after they 
had caught the men red-handed. I had given out 
before that my wife had gone away for a long voyage, 
so nothing was said about her. I knew when they 
came to examine the books they would find them all 
falsified by me; but I was away, and I felt they would 
think I had killed myself. I came straight to these 
islands. You might think that daring of me, since 
they are French, and New Caledonia, our penal set- 
tlement, is so near, but remember, I was taken for 
dead. The Marquis I invented for Susette after 
her mother died. 

"She was getting better, and I told her the truth. 
I told her to ease the tortures in my mind, and I 
think it killed her. When she was dying I promised 
I would never tell Susette. You, Algon, will promise 
me that." 

"I will never tell her." 

"Twenty years ago. It is a long time. Do you 
loathe me?" 

"It is twenty years," said I, "since you did it, 
and in those years you have changed." 

"Bless you for that, Algon. My strength is 
going. Let me tell you. I invested half that money, 
in my usual gambling way, in a pearl fishery, and, as 
I have told you, it paid me well, and I sold out. 
Pierre and Jacques have helped me in Sydney and 
Melbourne, where I have also money, not much, but 
it is yours. They have witnessed my will. It is 
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for Susette. I kept gold here always, the gold I 
changed in various places into English money, 
because I am used to gold — I love it, I love to handle 
it. And lately, when I have been ill, I have drawn 
a lot out of the bank, and Pierre has brought it to 
me. You will go to France?' ' 

"Yes," I said, "we will go to France." 

It came over me that I had deliberately cut myself 
off from my world, that I too was thought of as one 
who was dead, that someone was now enjoying my 
money, and that I proposed to live on the stolen 
money willed to me by a thief. But there was 
Susette. 

" Algon," he said faintly, "again more of that wine. 
Merci. Algon, never mention that name in France. 
It may be that those men live, that they might 
revenge themselves on Susette. How evil I have 
been. God forgive me. And how I love my 
country. It is nearly dawn. I shall die at dawn. 
I am afraid." 

"ShaU I caU Susette?" 

"Take my hand once, if you will. Do not think 
too harshly of me; as tenderly as you can. And 
love her." 

I took his hand and looked at his fine aristocratic 
face, and my eyes suddenly filled. 

Then I called Susette and left her with him. A 
little later she came to me and said, " Come, Algon." 

She was wonderfully calm, white but quiet, and 
she did not cry. The old man took her hand and 
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mine and put them together. Then he made the 
sign ai the cross over our clasped hands. 

We stood there, looking at him silently, and a bird 
began to chatter outside, then another, and another. 
A pale light showed along the sea's horizon. He sat 
up in bed, qxiite upright, and whispered, "Kiss me," 
and Susette put her arms round him and kissed him. 
Then he motioned her away, and seemed to be lis- 
tening for something. The pale light crept into the 
room, and then suddenly flushed gloriously golden. 

The man looked up once, smiled, and fell back. 

It was then that Stisette gave a cry as if her heart 
had broken. 
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OPEN WATER 

A GOOD many years' training and convention 
dropped from me while I made that coffin. I 
found myself face to face with things that 
mattered, and my melancholy task gave a twist to 
my thoughts. 

The prosaic measuring and cutting of wood took 
a certain amoimt of the gruesomeness from the work, 
and the hard exercise with the saw made me feel 
only how intensely alive I was. And yet I looked 
fearfully roimd every now and again, thinking I 
heard his voice. 

"The daughter of a thief," I kept thinking. But 
somehow the theft seemed so very long ago, and he 
was dead, and Susette the one woman in the world. 
And he was dead. When I looked at him so peace- 
ful, so fine in death, I wondered if the smoothing 
hand of death was kind; if by the very act of death 
much was forgiven. 

The island, of course, was not more quiet; the 
surf moaned and roared according to its moods; 
the trees whispered in the wind, and the birds 
chattered; but for all that, during those two days 
there was a Sunday feeling in the air, and one spoke 
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in a low voice, and I know that the scream of the 
saw on a knot of wood seemed out of place. 

She watched me in silence. In fact, from the 
moment he died until the day of his burial she spoke 
perhaps half a dozen sentences in all. I heard her 
weeping bitterly at night as I lay awake on the beach, 
and did my best to comfort her in the mornings by 
look and touch. She seemed numbed and imable to 
notice me, or to eat, and she grew white and thin, 
with black circles under her eyes. 

On the second morning I dug his grave next to 
his wife's, and little black and brown finches watched 
me and made me think of robins at home. 

The task of removing the coffin to the boat and 
from the boat up the steep hill track was one of the 
most dreadful and heartbreaking things I have 
ever had to bear. Susette was wonderfully brave 
until I lowered the coffin, when she broke down 
utterly and threw herself upon the ground and 
implored me not to fill in the grave. 

When it was over I had almost to carry her down 
to the boat, my own strength being nearly exhausted, 
and when we arrived opposite the house she got out 
of the boat and threw herself upon the beach and 
went at once to sleep. 

For thrde days I let her do just as she wished, put 
food for her which she ate when she wanted, and 
never attempted to talk to her. 

On the fourth day she came to me where I was at 
work in the garden. 
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"Will you come with me, Algon?" she asked. 

I folded my knife and followed her. She went 
up the path toward the pool and her castle, and we 
sat down just outside the cave, with our backs to a 
tree trunk. 

"I have put that behind me," she said, "but 
what are we going to do?" 

She looked a tragic little figure, her big eyes still 
dim with weeping, and her cheeks pinched with the 
sorrow she had been through. 

"Susette," I said, taking her hand, and she let it 
lie limp in mine, "he wished you to go to Paris." 

She nodded assent. 

"And," said I, "he wished us to be married." 

"I must also obey," she said in a low voice. 

"My dear," I said very gently, "you may wait 
as long as you choose." 

She paused a long time without answering, and 
then she took her hand from mine and looked away 
from me. "Algon," she said, "I think he knew I 
should want someone to protect me. I have never 
seen the world. I am so ignorant. And he said to 
me, 'Algon loves you very dearly. Do you love 
him?' So I told him how I loved you." 

She had said all this very slowly and deliberately, 
and now she turned roxmd to face me with more life 
in her face, and said, blushing divinely, "You will 
be good to me — tnon frere? " 

^' Mon frerel^* It was that sent the chill into my 
veins. 
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"I will be very good to you, Sxisette." 

She looked up at me with a little frightened look, 
the look a child might have given. *'If you would 
be my brother, Algon. Oh, make it easy for me to 
say. Give me time. Let me see people and the 
world. I am so yoimg. I do not know." 

"We need not be married imtil you wish," said I. 

"But always I hear him say, *She is yours.^ 
Always he tells me, 'Marry Algon.^ If I do not, I 
shall be afraid." 

"I love you so much," said I, "that you shall do 
exactly as you wish. Though we are married soon, 
I shall only htfrere Algon." 

She took my hand and kissed it, tears in her eyes. 

"I will try to be good," she whispered, "but there 
is always a devil here in me who says, *What is 
good? What is evil?' And all at once I burst out 
with something, and you say, 'Susette is a little 
devil,' eh?" 

"I love you." 

"Ah, I wish I could understand that: the way 
you say it. Am I cruel?" 

"You don't mean to be." 

"I think so much of myself that I forget of 
others. A thing comes to my heart, and pouf ! it is 
out of my lips. Algon, what is death? He seems 
so near, but if I try to speak to him, he is so far away. 
Even now he is dim to my eyes." 

"It is better so." 

"Better!" she cried. "Better to forget. If he 
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was here," she said piteously, "and I could speak 
to him. When he was alive I did not think, and 
now he is dead I think all day, all night that I could 
have been better to him. And I am so alone, so 
alone. And I am to go out over the great waters 
and see life without him. I think I would rather 
die." 

"Am I no comfort?" 

She took my hand and pressed it. "You will be 
there, Algon, and I shall be glad of that. But 
between us there is a wide, wide place. I cannot 
explain. He was all I had, and I was so happy." 

"Susette/' I said gently, "he would like you to 
be happy again, remember that." 

"Look at those butterflies," she said, "here, 
there, with the sun and the color, look, they are 
up there, and they are gone. Once I could follow 
them in my thoughts, now I cannot. Something 
has changed in me." 

I looked at her mouth with its pathetic droop, 
and at her eyes so dimmed with tears, and her small 
body so fragile, and I could do nothing. 

"Susette," I said at last, "I have taught you 
that we say in England 'Buck up.' We must 
'buck up' now. Wait here and I will call you soon. 
You must eat." 

Day by day I watched her and tried to wean her 
from her solitude and sadness. She was young, 
her health returned, and with it a shadow of her 
spirits. Once she began to laugh — we had met a 
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procession of my friends the tortoises — and suddenly 
stopped, shivered, and began to cry. 

"Oh, that I should laugh!" she moaned. 

I pondered deeply over the future and what it 
held in store for me. I must find some work, I felt, 
and wondered what I was fit for. Then again, I 
might go back and claim my own, but in that I felt 
the difficulty of turning out whoever had now my 
place and my possessions. Then again, I wondered 
if Susette would try to find out about her father 
when we arrived in Paris, and question people about 
his family and the reasons for his exile. She be- 
lieved, of course, implicitly in the story of the 
Royalist plot: well, said I to myself, that must 
be kept up at all costs. How wonderfully and 
carefully he had invented the story for her imtil, 
in telling it, he seemed almost to believe in it himself. 

I made up my mind to search for Polly Marchont, 
tell her the whole story, and ask her help. 

There was no getting away from the silent presence 
of her father. I closed his room and altered the 
chairs on the veranda, but he dwelt perpetually in 
our thoughts. 

One night after dinner we were sitting outside, 
watching the stars. "AJgon," she said, "I do not 
mind so much now; a great weight has gone off 
my heart, and it beats not so heavily. He is at rest; 
I can feel that. And you say he is with my mother. 
Now I will speak of our plans. Algon, if you please, 
I would like best to be married in France. And, 
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if you please, Algon, if I might have just a little 
time all to myself before that; to see all he has told 
me, to go to his caf6s, his restaurants, to walk along 
his streets. Then after that — it must be." She laid 
a hand on my arm. "At first you will take your 
sister Susette to the places he loved, eh? I will be 
good. I promise to be good. And after, I shall 
cook for you and look after you, eh? Will that do? 
I do not think he will be angry that I put it off for a 
time. I think he will xmderstand." 

" Susette, you need never marry me. I will always 
be your brother." 

^^Man cher Algon. But we have promised, and 
he placed our hands together and blessed us." 

"Love may come," I whispered. 

"Love!" she cried. "Love, love, love, he is not 
in my heart, not the love in your books; not the 
thrill I can hear when you say — love; no, I do not 
think it will come to me." 

"Susette," said I, "there will be other men, much 
better chaps than I am. You know me, I'm a 
stupid hulk of a man, that's all; no brains. You 
will meet men to interest you, men will come to you 
when they see you and talk to you and make love 
to you. You do not know now, but I know. Never 
mind me, my dear, when you want a friend I shall 
be about. Jacques and Pierre will be here in a day 
or two now. I want you to pack his things with me, 
to keep what you will. Susette, I think we'll bum 
the rest, don't you?. It's no good hanging on to 
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things we can't use or care for. I know that's what 
I'd like to happen when I die. Clothes, letters, 
stupid books, all to go to the fire. His memory is 
alive without all these trifles. Shall we?" 

"Yes," she answered, "I agree." 

I made a great bonfire next day and burned heaps 
of things down on the beach, carrying them from 
his room in armfuls — ^papers, books, clothes, shoes: 
it seemed best. 

Then after many days came the schooner with 
Pierre and Jacques, and Susette threw herself into 
their arms in an abandonment of weeping. To see 
those two rough sailors comfort the, child was very 
touching. Pierre took her in his great arms and 
crooned to her as if she were a baby, and Jacques 
patted her hair and said soothing things to her. 
And I looked on. She had not come to me like 
that. 

In the afternoon we went to the grave so still, so 
silent up there imder the palm trees, just the gurgling 
stream and the riistle of leaves. They stood 
bareheaded, crossed themselves, and said a prayer 
that the soul of the Marquis might rest in peace. 
She stood between them, crjdng softly. And I 
stood alone. 

But she walked hand in hand with me silently 
through the house, while Pierre, Jacques, and the 
Kanaka boys from the ship packed everything away. 
We walked from room to room; to the garden at 
the back, looked into Li Sing's hut, into the store- 
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house, and so, without a word, on to the beach and 
into the* boat. 

What mingled, curious memories I took away! 
I saw the house grow smaller, the lagoon look like a 
little roimd pond; the cocoa palms wave a last 
farewell. 

I could scarcely realize I was going back to men 
and cities, to streets and lights and bustle. I who 
was dressed in white made by her after li Sing's 
pattern, sockless, with sandals on my feet, with 
absolutely no property in the world, not even a 
bundle to take with me, except the sack I held 
which was full of the money the Marquis had hidden. 
Just a sack of stolen money, that was what I left 
with, that and my charge, Susette. 

We set sail next morning, and she and I watched 
the islands vanish, tears in her eyes, her hand in 
mine. All she had ever known in life was left 
behind; all she had held dear in her childish heart. 

The island faded away, was a mere wisp of green, 
a blur on the horizon. Now there was nothing about 
us but open water. 

She put her head for one second on my shoulder 
and whispered, "You will be good to me, Algon, 
won't you?" 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 

SO Susette had a little bag with a purse in it, and 
a hat, and a pair of stockings, and other gar- 
ments she had never worn before. And her 
eyes were frightened, and she never spoke, but held 
closely to my hand. 

Civilization roared at us with her thousand voices; 
tram and train, motor-car and shipping; the great 
weird hum of human voices all talking at once; the 
clatter of machinery. It dazed and stunned us; it 
overfilled me with wonder; it gave me a headache; 
it scared poor Susette out of her senses. 

We had been to a certain Madame Dupont, at the 
instance of Jacques, and it was she who took Susette 
by the hand and led her through the mazes and 
mysteries of a big store. While this was going on 
I went to a clothing establishment, where surprised 
men took my home-made garments from me and 
enveloped me in new shirts and blue serge. 

Madame Dupont planted a stranger before me in 
the hall of our hotel; a pathetic little person, with 
her black hair dressed and a white frock of con- 
ventional length. She threw herself into my arms. 

239 
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" Oh, Algon, let us go back!'* she criecL '^ I am so 
frightened." 

The hotel clerks, the waiters, and the guests were 
immensely entertained. 

" Come to your room, my dear," said I. " Come, 
Madame Dupont, we have a sitting-room where we 
can all have a quiet talk." 

"So many eyes," said Stisette when we were 
seated. "And the great houses! It is too much, 
Algon. It is too strong. All goes whirling in my 
head — horses, trams, all. Oh, let us please go 
away." 

Madame Dupont, a fat and comfortable French- 
woman who kept a confectioner's shop, patted 
Susette's hand. 

"If you had seen us, Monsieur! Oh, la, la, but 
she has been like a mad one. She has told me all, the 
poor lamb. You go to Paris, and all will be well." 

I explained things as best I could to Susette. "In 
two days the ship takes us away from here. You 
will learn things gradually." 

Pierre and Jacques had left us at Melbourne, 
having to fulfil some contract in their carrying trade, 
and I had booked our passages to Marseilles. 

Susette stood up and looked at herself in the glass; 
with little quick movements she patted herself here 
and there, looked this way and that at her hair, 
pulled up her skirts, and looked critically at a leg 
encased in black silk — which she smoothed with her 
hand. 
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"Such a funny feeling," she said to me, "And 
here, if you feel, I am in little bones, and quite hard." 

"She must wear them," said Madame Dupont, 
nodding. 

Susette came over to me and put her hand on my 
shoulder. "It is the streets and the people who 
frighten me so, Algon. Now I am not so afraid. 
Tell me, this is a hotel, eh?" 

I said it was. 

"So I am in a hotel. And I have been on a tram. 
And I have seen horses and girls with hair of gold." 

"She is vain, this little sister of yours," said 
Madame Dupont, winking at me. 

"Algon thinks I am very pretty." 

"So you are," said L 

"And yoimg men think I am pretty," she answered, 
"and they smile at me, and I smile at them, and 
Madame Dupont says, *It is not good to do that,* 
but I like it." 

"You mustn't do it," said I, laughing. 

"And now I must sleep," said Susette, "because 
I have seen so much and I am very tired." 

It was five o'clock, and at six I had to go again 
about our berths, and also to buy many things for 
the journey. And I myself was tired and bewildered 
by the multiplicity of soimds and sights. 

Then she gave me a low comic bow and said, 
"Mees Bast will go to her room, please." Foj it 
was Mr. and Miss Bast I had written in the hotel 
register. 

16 
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She took me by the hand along the corridor and 
opened the door of her room. It was in a litter of 
intimate feminine things. I had asked Madame 
Dupont to get all that was needed in the way of 
clothes for the voyage, and had myself bought her 
a small dressing-case. It stood new and shining on 
a chair. 

"What is this purple box?" 

"It is a present from me," said I. "And it's to 
help to keep you tidy." 

Before opening it she flimg garments at me from 
the bed, and Madame Dupont held up shocked 
hands. 

"Never mind," said I, "we are to be married 
one day." 

"But it is shocking." 

Susette came over to her and kissed her fat cheek. 
"I love you," she said; "when I am old like you, 
I hope I shall be as fat." 

"Child!" said L 

"Never mind," said Madame Dupont, laughing. 
"I am fat, yes, and I do not mind. But, Susette, 
open your box." 

But we had to go through it all, white dresses, 
underclothes, stockings, shoes, ribbons, hats, before 
she was satisfied. Then she opened the dressing- 
case. Ivory and silver it was, good and plain. 

" I did not know there were so many little bottles," 
she said, bending over it "What for are all the 
little bottles?" 
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"I don't know," said I. "One always has them." 

Each bottle had to be examined, and all the 
brushes, the mirrors, the folding curling-irons, the 
scissors. Everything. 

"You are kind," she said. "You are good, 
Algon. I am happy. When we are in France I shall 
be very happy. Now I shall sleep, and after sleeping 
we have dinner in that big frightening room, eh?" 

"You won't be frightened if I leave you?" 

She pointed proudly at the bell. "I have learned 
this," she said. "See, I push this magic. Now 
wait." 

"Oh, you baby," said L 

" Not so frightfully baby," she answered. "Listen, 
there come steps. Come in, please." 

A neat chambermaid entered the room. 

"Give me some coflfee, please," said Susette, in 
her exact English. 

The chambermaid vanished. 

"I have learned this," said Susette, twining her 
arm about mine. "I have seen downstairs that 
people push this magic and presently there comes 
someone who gives them to drink. So, you see, if 
I am frightened I can always have a girl come who 
will speak to me." 

In the sitting-room I thanked Madame Dupont 
for all stit had done. 

"It is nothing," she said. "But it is a baby." 

"I am very much in love with her," said I. 

"She is not awake here," said the motherly soul, 
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touching her capacious bosom. "One day she will 
awake, and her heart will show in her face. Now 
it is the face of a child, the eyes of a child And 
Monsieur must wait." 

"It is so hard," said I. 

"I understand. Do you know what I think? 
I think you do not know how much you love this 
child. K you could see yourself look at her! It is 
hard, but. Monsieur, it is good. It is good for a man 
to love with all his heart. But I must warn you, 
when she wakes and her heart cries out you must 
be with her. The good God help her if the wrong 
man is there. With a girl like her love comes all 
in a flood. It blinds, it sweeps away all, it conquers 
reason. When love comes to her it will come at 
first in passion so fierce I could not describe it to you. 
It will seize her, it will tear her, it will fling open her 
arms, it will scorch her lips. I know. I am not 
here away from my country for nothing." 

"You will go back?" said I. "Come back with 
us." 

"Af{w enfanty^ she said, "go back! To dust and 
ashes? Jamaisr 

"I will be careful," said I. 

She laid her hand on mine. "An old woman 
speaks," she said, "so you will not mind. You are 
big, strong, fine; guard yourself. Oh, mon Dieul 
if you could learn from the experience of this old 
woman. Passion is of the moment, superb, supreme; 
it bums up utterly. But take care, for it can burn 
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also Love. Love, my dear, is a little delicate flower 
that grows so quietly, and one day, at the right 
moment, it will put out one great scarlet bloom. 
Oh, that is a beautiful flower. Monsieur, but it will 
fade, and when it has faded you shall see if the little 
delicate flower underneath is still strong — or if it 
has died." 

"I think I understand," said I. 

"I have not spoken so for years," she said. Then 
pathetically, "To look at me, old and fat, you would 
not think of Louise Grandet, no. But you are so 
young, and you go out into life, and you hope for 
the great gift. I can only show you this great 
scarlet bloom, how it died." 

"And the little delicate flower?" 

She looked at me with a wonderfully sweet 
smile. 

" It is here in my heart," she said. "But with him 
it was not so. There, I am a stupid old woman." 

" I love her so," said I. 

"One day will come the great wave and sweep 
over both of you. But be careful. I do pray you 
will be careful. One day she will see a stranger 
before her, she will be a stranger to herself. Never 
n^lect her, never leave her too long. Do you xmder- 
stand? You will know when the time has come, 
until then be strong." 

"I will be strong." 

"Ah!" she said, laughing away the tears that 
stood in her eyes, "that good man Jacques would 
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laugh at me. Xouise/ he would say, 'you talk 
always of love or chocolates.' Now I go to my 
business." 

"You will dine with us, I hope." 

"No, my dear. I should not be happy. I am not 
for this grand hotel. To-morrow you shall come to 
me, and I will give you a French d^euner with a 
good omelette and a salad. To-night you dine with 
her. She will make you laugh, I am sure. Au 
revair, man amiy 

She waddled to the stairs, and we walked down 
together, she to her business, I to mine, and each 
one, I think, with an affectionate regard. 

I made my purchases, still full of the wonder of 
the dty and the new life I had come back to, and 
made my way to the hotel. I arrived there just 
at dinner-time, and found Susette waiting for me 
in the now empty hall. She was in a little white 
frock with an open neck, and her face was alive with 
excitement. I thought she looked beautiful as she 
stood there, still the same elfin wood-sprite beauty, 
her face still brown, her eyes sparkling. 

"Algon," she whispered, "see, I have learned 
something new. It is a great piece of fun. I will 
show you." 

She led the way along a corridor, stepping on tip- 
toe. "Do not creak, Algon. See, here we are." 

We were in a little room where a switchboard 
occupied a large portion of one wall. "Now," she 
said, "you shall see." 
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"What are you doing?" I cried. "You musn't 
touch that!" 

There was a dick, and we were plunged in dark- 
ness. Out of the darkness strange sounds rose, the 
breaking of plates, the pealing of bells, crashes, 
noises of hurrying footsteps. Voices. "All the 
lights have gone out in my room." "Waiter!" 

"You naughty girll" I whispered. 

We could hear someone apologizing, a match 
being struck. Susette took hold of my hand and 
pressed me against the wall. 

"Follow me," she whispered. 

We crept silently, keeping by the wall, until we 
were out of the passage; a man passed us breathing 
heavily. We were in the hall, one could feel that it 
was full of people. Then the lights went up sud- 
denly, and revealed waiters, chambermaids, groups 
of people. 

''What has happened?" asked Susette of the 
nearest waiter in her most innocent way. 

"That's the second time, Madame. Something 
must have gone wrong, short circuit or something." 

The manager and a workman came fussily up the 
passage. "All right, ladies," said the manager. 
"It is nothing to be frightened about. I am 
having it attended to." He was nearest to Susette 
and spoke to her. " These things will happen some- 
times, electricity is a curious thing." He was 
rubbing his hands together now, complacent, urbane, 

"Can we go to dinner now?" said Susette, 
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" Certainly, Madame, certainly." And he showed 
lis to our table. 

We seated ourselves among the number of people 
who were dining, parties at different stages of dinner, 
all talking of the failure of the electric light. 

"You little devil!" said I, laughing. 

"A good game, eh?" she said. 

"You don't play it again," said I, trying to appear 
angry. 

"Algon," she murmured, "you enjoy like me. It 
is no good to be cross. Tell me what are all these 
people." 



The story of our joiu:ney to Marseilles was one 
long feast of experience; everything interested 
Susette, she asked questions of everybody, she 
wormed herself into the captain's heart to whom 
she made open and unabashed advances. She 
received four proposals. I was treated as brother, 
child, schoolmaster, father, lecturer, and ogre, but 
never as a prospective husband. She would weep 
on my shoulder, kiss me in public, scold me openly, 
defy me, laugh at me, but she did not love me, 
though she gave me all her heart. 

On the occasion of her first proposal she flew to 
me on deck, dragged me to my cabin, and then 
rocked with laughter. 

"What have you been up to now?" I asked. 
"Stopping the ship?" 
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'Tisten, Algon, listen, man chiri. It is the one 
like the kind bird with the white hair. He walks 
with me each day. 

"I've noticed," I said dryly. 

"It was because you were cross because I stole 
the Italian baby." 

(She had lured the child of a steerage passenger 
to come to her, and had taken it to her cabin while 
the whole ship was trying to comfort the mother 
and turning everything upside down to find the 
baby.) 

"Never mind about that," said I. 

"He walks with me and he talks. He says he is 
a lonely man and so rich. He has nothing to do, so 
he goes roimd and round the world. So I ask him, 
does it not make him giddy, and he smiles very 
sadly and says, 'I have missed my youth.' So I 
ask him where has he missed him, and is he a 
brother or a son. So he says, *No, it is that I have 
never been yoxmg.' And then he takes my hand 
and says, *But you could give me back my youth.* 
So I say I have not time, because I have so much to 
do. And he says, 'Why will you be so cruel? 
Don't you see I love you?' And he says *love* 
as you do; so I say I do not love anybody but Algon. 
And he says. 'But that is the love for a brother, and 
is very different'; and he asks me to marry him 
and he will make me very happy." 

"And you said?" 

"I said, 'I am happy, and I do not want to marry 
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anyone/ And he groans and sa)rs, 'Cruel, crad.' 
Then I ran away, and here I am," 

"And laughing." 

*'Mais ouiy why not? He is old and like a kind 
bird. And please, Algon, will you tell him to 
stop." 

I sat looking at her and her trusting face, and 
I also groaned inwardly, and wondered if she would 
ever come to love me. 

"I expect he will speak to me," I said. 

Then she went into one of her adorable coaxing 
moods that made me mad with love for her. She 
took my hand and kissed it, and said I was so good 
and she so wicked, and I was never cross, and she 
was a worry to me, but she would try ever so hard 
to be like the English girls. And then she swung 
from that mood to another and gave an imitation 
of a certain Miss Jackson, who was alwa}rs saying, 
"Oh, how interesting!" so that we both laughed 
till we cried. And after that she said she was sleepy 
and wanted to go to bed. 

Then a boy coming home on leave from India 
fell desperately in love with her at the same time 
as a Scotch tea-planter from Ceylon. And the last 
was an American, who came on board at Port Said 
and made me furiously jealous and made Susette 
very frightened. 

"I do not want to marry him," she said to me 
angrily. "But he smiles and says I'll get used to 
the idea. He did not be sweet like the dear Cuth- 
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bert, but he says, *I guess youVe got to/ and that's 
all. Algon, will you please ask him to stop." 

So at last to the harbor, and the sight of the 
Chateau d'lf, the two towers and the domes of 
Sainte Marie Majeure, the Quai de Joliette and the 
Cannebidre. To the soil of France, the tongue of 
her native people, the soil that was in her blood. 
And so to tiie Gare de St Charles and in the train 
for Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

PARIS 

HOW well one knows that train: it seems to have 
a voice of its own, a despairing voice; it sighs, 
it groans. You leave Marseilles at a quarter 
to eight, you pass Aries, Tarascon, a little after nine 
you sigh into the station of Avignon. All through 
the night you seem to enter the same railway stations, 
to draw a deep breath, to see blurred lights shining 
in a great emptiness, to hear the rattle and clang of 
milk cans, to hear a little trumpet go tooting, and 
then with much more sighing from the engine you 
shake and rattle into the night. 

How gray and cold is the dawn: a faint yellow 
streak of light over flat fields, not a soul moving, 
not a leaf stirring, and there is a river the color of 
mud that does not seem to flow. 

You are at Laroche. It is the same station, the 
same emptiness. No, not quite; if you are quick 
there is a fresh-looking girl who has coffee all ready 
and too hot to drink, in glasses. 

I come out of my sleeping bimk and find Susette 
in the passage. We say " Good-morning," and feel 
incredibly dissipated. 

The day comes, it comes with evident reluctance; 
252 
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here and there men in blue blouses axe driving oxen, 
women stand at level crossings with red flags in 
their hands. One begins to see more people and 
more. Workpeople, men and women, in long 
streams; women bowed under loads of bread; dogs, 
children. Suddenly the sim bursts out, flooding 
everything. Factory chimneys appear, and tin-pot 
little villas, and large advertisement boards setting 
forth the beauties of certain sardines, drinks, hotels. 
We are at Charenton, dose to Paris. Everything 
is very colorless, a chalky blue predominates. Now 
houses, houses, houses, all sordid and ugly; and 
smoke everywhere; and very poor people. There 
are children running to school, and a priest; 
and now there are buses and motor-cars. And 
all at once a great noisy station. We are in 
Paris. 

How quiet Susette had been; I could feel the fear 
that showed in her eyes and the desperation and the 
wonder. 

This was the city he had loved, and how ugly it 
seemed, how pitiful, how out at dbows. 

But everybody is alive now and, as we drive to 
the little hotd I suddenly remembered in the Rue 
Saint Roch, we see workgirls, students, men with 
portfolios, waiters, soldiers, hundreds of children, 
and priests and gendarmes. 

She remembers it all now, just as he had told her 
a himdred times: the awnings over the shops, the 
gray glint of the river, the noisy cobbled streets. 
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But it all seems so different. Under those clear 
skies, with the waving beautiful cocoa palms, and 
the turquoise blue of the lagoon, he had drawn 
pictures of a fairy city gleaming in the sunlight. 

"It grows on one," I say. "You will feel its 
charm to-morrow. You are tired, and when one is 
tired things look so different." 

We get to our rooms, very French rooms with 
crimson eiderdowns on the beds — wooden beds; and 
a small washstand and a few mats; but everything 
very clean. 

When I come in to her to tell her the coffee and 
rolls will be up in a minute, she is crying. I put my 
arm roxmd her and she does not speak, she nestles 
to me and looks away. I can feel her bosom heiave 
against mine. 

Then the man comes with the rolls and the good 
coffee, and she eats and is cheered up a little. She 
says she will rest until half-past eleven, so I go to 
rest too, but I cannot sleep, I think instead. 

Here am I with the daughter of a thief, and I am 
paying for everything with money stolen twenty 
years ago. And here I am with the woman I adore, 
and she must never hear the truth about her father. 
I must find out if Polly Marchont has retired and 
gone to live near Grasse. I must find out if every- 
one thinks I am dead; for it seems to me that I 
must come to life again at my solicitors and nowhere 
else, for how am I to live? But how that is to be 
done I do not know, and I decide to wait for a while 
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before taking any steps. First and foremost, Susette 
must be made happy. 

And my clothes are awful, there is no other word 
for them. I look like a sailor out of work. Now I 
am back in a civilized place I feel I want some good 
clothes. It is spring, and not yet very warm, and 
Susette has no coat. I do not even possess a walking- 
stick. What a curious thing it is not to possess a 
walking-stick. I had forgotten about them. And 
gloves, I had forgotten them too. 

There comes a knock on the door. It is Susette, 
and she has washed away the signs of tears and her 
face is an April face of smiles. 

" First we go to the Louvre,'* she says. 

"To the Louvre?" say I. 

*^Mats ouiy and you must bring some money, for 
I am going to buy lots of things." 

"Oh, to the shop?" 

"Where else, stupid?" 

"And what do you know of the shop?" 

It appears she and the chambermaid have been 
talking, and of course it was about clothes. 

So I am privileged to be present while Susette 
struts before a long mirror and a shopwoman holds 
up her hands and says that Susette looks a dream. 
At last we come out, the proud possessors of an 
ecru-colored coat with a lace collar, and a pair 
of white gloves, and a cheap brooch and an absurd 
toy, and a pair of amazing boots, patent leather 
with white tops, and the very deuce of a little 
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black hat with a yellow feather in it — and a walk- 
ing-stick. 

And we are awfully hungry. 

Susette takes my arm and says, ''Do yoa think 
we could find that little restaurant on the Boulevard 
Saint Germain, with the sanded floor and the waiter 
called Marius?*' 

So I say we will try, but I have forgotten the way 
at first, though I know we have to cross the river. 

"Yes," she said, "it is all here; see there is the 
man who feeds the sparrows, Algon, and here are 
the steamers and the bridges and the boats. Look 
at the boats, Algon. Do you remember how he spoke 
of the boats; it is all here. I begin to love it ahready." 

It is curious how places come back to one; I 
sensed my way and got it right, and arrived at the 
Caf6 des Deux Magots and the tram line, and the 
church, and then I was at a loss. 

"Susette," I said, "we will sit down here. It is 
the hour of the apiriHf, and we will sit as he used 
to sit, and watch the people go past, and afterward 
we will ask our way." 

You know, of course, the noise, the tooting of 
innumerable horns, the crack of whips, the high 
nasal voices of newspaper sellers, the rumble of 
trams, horses, cabs. 

We ordered each a vermouth and sat feeling quite 
dazed. We were offered crayfish and bootlaces, and 
buttonholes, and mechanical toys and maps of 
Paris. We saw mms with flapping white hoods 
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guiding a crocodile of children across the streets. 
We saw more band-boxes being carried than we 
thought the whole world contained. And everybody 
was talking and waving arms, and arguing with 
their faces close together. 

Then we were directed to our restaurant. 

"I will tell you," said Susette, "I shaU know it 
at once. It has two windows on each side of the 
door with little white curtains in them; and we do 
not sit downstairs, but we go straight through and 
upstairs, and there we sit by a window. To think I 
am doing this actually I" 

Sure enough there was the little place, and sure 
enough we marched straight through and up the 
stairs and sat in a window. 

The place was full of strange people. At one end 
was a long table full of artists or students of some 
kind. They were dressed in the most picturesque 
style, some with long hair and flowing ties, some 
with clipped heads and immense beards and very 
pink cheeks. And the women with them I One 
was chalked as white as death and had lips as crim- 
son as sin, and was dressed in black. One was a great 
fine dashing fresh beauty, who leaned across the 
table talking and picking her teeth. And one was 
small and frail, with mouse-colored hair and the 
face of a saint and the manners of a pig. I could 
not watch her eat. But Susette devoured her with 
her eyes, as she devoured them all. 

And sure enough the patron came up, and we 

17 
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heard him called Marius. It was the climax. She 
restrained her tears with difficulty. Would he do 
his great feat, I wondered. 

''Shall I ask him of my father?" she whispered. 

I b^ged her not to. "If he has forgotten," I 
said. "It is twenty years." 

Twenty years, I thought, since Henri Lavaleur 
stole from Paris by night. 

Marius himself took our orders. He took the 
orders for the whole room, and then went to a 
mouth-piece in the wall. 

"It is the same," said Susette. 

Marius was doing his great daily feat. In one long 
unbroken string he shouted his list of orders, for- 
getting nothing: the orders of the entire room. 
And from the bowels of the earth one heard the long 
string repeated. 

No great poet and writer ever drew such en- 
thusiastic pilgrims to their literary shrines as did 
the Marquis draw in Susette and me. Where he had 
dined, we dined; where he had sat to sip his ab- 
sinthe, there we sat. Susette recalled his every 
word, and opened her heart to the wonderful city 
so that it possessed her as it had him. 

For example, there was a restaurant celebrated 
for its hors d^(BuvreSy a place of which he had told us 
many amazing stories. It was a restaurant for the 
middle classes, for the shopkeeper, the small Govern- 
ment official, and the like. In some restaurants 
there is an air of gravity. You will see a splendid 
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white-haired gentleman arrive, waiters with solemn 
faces like priests remove his hat, his coat, his cane; 
the proprietor comes forward and bows; the gentle- 
man is waved into his accustomed seat, the menu 
is handed to him, the place seems to wear an attitude 
of expectancy, men bow before him while he adjusts 
his glasses. Is he about to pronounce some fatal 
words or give away a Government secret? No. 
He orders, in a cold and deliberate way, his soup. 
After that effort he rests for a moment like a poet 
weary with giving birth to a new song. In the 
restaurant of the hors d^csuvres all is different. It 
excels in noise and bustle. It oozes the fat of the 
land. At an immense table four men cut and serve 
every cold meat and sausage with a sort of holy joy 
in their faces. It is all bustle, roar, mirrors, heat, 
wine bottles, waiters, draughts from swing doors, 
and character of every sort and kind. One eats in 
a hjrpnotized condition. It is a veritable Theater 
of Paris. It provides a thousand stories. It was 
Susette's constant delight. 

With the assistance of Marius we were provided 
with a castle and a dragon. The castle was in the 
Boulevard Raspail up innumerable stairs. The 
dragon was an enormous beaming creature from 
Montauban, who wore a black scarf tightly tied 
about her head. So after three whirligig months 
in the little hotel I foimd myself master of a flat, a 
servant and a dog, and complete slave of an adorable 
creature called Susette. 
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Such a little odd box of a place, with doors every- 
where; in fact, during the first three weeks we were 
always walking blissfully into the kitchen by mis- 
take, and being talked out of it by the dragon. The 
dragon was called Laure, and she ruled us with a 
rod of iron. It took her exactly twenty-four hours 
to discover that we knew nothing of housekeeping, 
or the world, or proper behavior, and she set to 
to put us right. I believe she was the terror of the 
neighborhood, for she treated all tradesmen as 
thieves, and to see her purchase a chicken was a 
lesson in cross-examination. Anyhow, she adored 
Susette and put up with me. 

It was a peculiar situation. I had my room at one 
end of the flat, Susette at the other, between us the 
dragon snored loudly. I used to lie awake and lis- 
ten to her; a guardian angel if ever there was one. 

To my surprise Susette came to me one evening 
after dinner and sat shyly on the arm of my chair 
so that I could not see her face. 

" Algon," she said, "I am very happy." 

"What have you been up to now?" 

"No, I am good, that is not it. But, Algon, I do 
not forget." 

I had no idea of what she was going to say, so I 
asked what it was she did not forget. 

She ran her fingers through my hair and whis- 
pered, "Is it not better so? I am so happy." 

Then I knew what she meant, and the blood 
stirred in me, and I gave no answer. 
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"It is the same for you?" she asked. 

I could bear it no longer. I jumped up from my 
chair, quivering. "Yes," I said, "it is exactly the 
same for me. Exactly. I am very happy. Also I 
am very useful to you when you want someone to 
talk to. I am going out." 

And I flounced out of the room, put on a hat, and 
went into the street. 

The samel The same for me who loved every bit 
of her; who watched her every day sitting so daintily 
before me at dijeuner, at dinner, who wished her 
good-night, holding the door open for her! 

"This," I said, "shall end. I will bear no more 
of this. To-morrow I go to England, daim my own, 
come back, and make her marry me, and damn the 
consequences. Tortured! Why should I be tor- 
tured?" 

I walked furioiisly through the streets, seeing 
nothing, careless of the traffic, or passers-by. People 
looked at me, and took me, I suppose, for a mad 
student I took no heed of evil streets or dark alleys 
or brilliant boulevards; though the voice of Paris 
hailed me I was deaf. I could see only the island 
and the waving palms, and the stream by her castle. 
And then, suddenly, I remembered the coldness of 
that stream and how it had once flowed between us, 
and seemed to flow between us still. And there came 
back to me that day when she had bitten my wrist 
and I stopped under a street lamp and turned back 
my sleeve and saw the two marks there like two haU- 
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moons: and I felt again the hot blood flowing from 
me and the coolness of the stream easing my passion. 

And when I looked up I saw two policemen 
regarding me suspiciously. And when I asked where 
I was I found I was in Batignolles near the ramparts 
right on the far side of the city. The street was 
dark, silent, wide; trees on either side, grim houses 
in shadow, and the two policemen standing watching 
me. I made what explanation I could, and they 
conducted me down the empty silent street. 

"It is not safe up here," said one. 

"We will, see that you are safe," said the other. 
Then they paused. 

Along the other side of the street, under the 
circle of light from a lamp, I saw three dark figures 
following us. 

" You see," said one of the policemen, " it is not safe. 
I tell you, they kill men here for less than a franc." 

^^Mais oui, for two sous," said the other. "See, 
there is the woman." 

I saw a hatless drab creature whose flaming red 
hair showed for an instant under the light. The 
next moment the four of them were swallowed up 
in the shadow. 

I remembered then a verse from a song by Bruant, 
and spoke it aloud. 

"Quand a s'balladait, sous V del bleu, 
Avec ses chVcux couleur de feu, 
On croyait voir eune aur6ole, 
A Batignolles." 
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"Not much of the aureole with her," one of my 
policemen said. And the other, to my astonishment, 
said: 

"On vend d' Tamour pour eune obole, 
A Batignolles." 

"You know it then?" said I. 

"I have heard him sing it," he said gruffly. 

They saw me to the end of their beat, cautioned 
me to walk in the middle of the road until I 
reached a street where there were plenty of peo- 
ple, and so bade me good-night. So it was that I 
fo\md myself again in the Place Pigale, after all 
my wanderings. 

Suppose that sonfething had happened to me; it 
might easily have done, then what of Susette? 
I cursed myself for a fool. She knew nothing of 
money, had no friends, and did not even know where 
was the bank I kept our money in. This I had risked 
in my temper. I was about to hail a cab and drive 
straight home when the thought struck me to drive 
past the house where Polly Marchont used to live! 
I hailed a cab, gave the address, and sat myself in 
a dark corner, thinking. 

The concierge was the same, and she knew me 
when I reminded her. "Had Monsieur not heard?" 
I had heard nothing. "Not of the affair?" "Of 
what affair?" "Monsieur must have been away." 
"For goodness' sake, tell me." Then the story 
came out. Six months before Polly had returned 
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from the theater one night very late, she had rung the 
bell and gone up the stairs; on the stairs some man 
was waiting; whom, nobody could find out; and he 
had stabbed her. In falling she had broken her leg. 
She did not die, but could never dance again, and 
was now living with her parents at 194 Bis., Boule- 
vard Raspail. Actually next door to me. 

The ways, the secret ways of a dty are mar- 
vellous. Here was the one woman I wanted to meet, 
living next door to me. I gave the good woman 
ten francs to her surprise, received a fervent bless- 
ing, and dashed out to my cab. 

Despite my pleasure in finding Polly, I crept up 
my own stairs like a naughty schoolboy on his way 
to a certain flogging. 

Before I could say a word Susette's arms were 
ro\md me. "Oh, I know," she cried, "Algon, dear, 
I do know. I am wicked. I am frightened. I am 
so wicked. But please give me time. I will soon 
be good and we will be married. But please give 
me time." 

The door opened, and Laure stood there, nodding 
her head. "Um," she said, "to leave us Iflce that!" 
Then the door was shut again, and we both laughed. 
I was holding her hands, looking into her eyes, and 
I thought for one moment that there was a new 
expression in them. 

"Do you know what sent my temper to the 
wmds?" I said. "This." And I showed her the 
marks on my wrist. 
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Her eyes flashed into mine, and dropped. "The 
dear AlgonI" she murmured. 

We waited for a moment, and then she ^rang 
away from me. "See," she said, "I have learned 
something new. Close your eyes." 

I closed them and waited. I heard something 
being poured from a bottle, and then the hiss of a 
siphon. 

"Taste," she said. "You may open your eyes." 

I tasted the strongest of bad whiskey and soda 
it had ever been my lot to drink. But love would 
not let me speak. 

"Am I not English?" she said. 

"You are an angel," I gasped, with the strength 
of the whisky. 

"I suppose there are some English angels." 

"There is only one for me," I said. 

"Now we are all happy," she answered. "And 
I will tell you about Fifi." 

Fifi being the dog,* I kept my story of Polly 
Marchont xmtil the next day. 
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COURAGE 

SUSETTE went out shopping with the dragon 
next morning, and I had told her nothing about 
Polly. I thought I would see her for myself 
first, and tell her how the land lay. So I went out 
later, bought an enormous bunch of roses, and went 
up to her flat. 

She lay without speaking for several minutes, 
holding my hand and crying. "I am weak, you 
forgive," she said. 

I told her I had heard everything, but she shook 
her head. "You are clever, but not so clever. You 
have not heard everything yet." 

The room was just to her taste, awful, crowded 
with sham Moorish furniture, close, and full of 
spring flowers with wired stems. And she lay on a 
couch. 

"Ring the bell, please, Algy," she said. "I must 
first show you to my mother and father, then I shall 
have you to myself." 

A white-haired old lady came in, and behind her 
a big, fine-looking man. We were introduced. 

"My dear friend Algy." 

I shook hands with them, and we passed a few 
conventional remarks. 
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"Now," said Polly, "I am going to have a long 
talk to Algy by myself." 

As they went out of the door she kissed her hand 
to them. "They are darlings," she said. "Now 
for yoiL You are older. Your hair is just the same, 
with the curl, and there is the same smile in the 
comer of your eyes. Good Lord, what a great giant 
it is. I am a broken doll, finished, but I am not so 
unhappy now. VoUd. Things happen." 

"I want to know." 

"Well, I will get that over first. It is nothing." 

"To think I have lived next door to you for 
weeks and never knew!" I exclaimed. 

"Do you know what the priest said, the old man 
who came to me in the hospital — 'Men and women 
live next door to God all their lives, and most of 
them never know it' There, I will tell you. I was 
stabbed, you heard that But I will tell you what 
I have not told a soul: I was stabbed and I know 
who did it" 

"The viUainl" I cried. 

"Poor fellow. He is right away now, and I am 
glad. Algy, you remember we used to talk of love 
and all that Yes? Once, for three weeks, I loved. 
I loved with all my heart and soul and body. Then 
it came to me to make him love me more, so I pre- 
tended to love another man. I wanted to see him 
jealous, mad. He was a Spaniard from South 
America, and rich — oh, rich. He watched me go 
home one night, and so I teased him. I pretended to 
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call 'good night' to someone in the motor-car. 
Next night he was not there, and I did not see him 
for som^ days. And then I grew frightened, and I 
took a good friend of mine, Paul, who danced with 
me, to see me home. He was not there. So I gave 
it up, and on the night I gave it up he was there. 
VoUd tout:' 

"Was it love?" said I. 

"My dear, I don't know. This is a pretty severe 
penance. The good father says to me, 'You have 
been wicked, rash, and here is your cross.' Now I 
am used to it. When I am well I shall go away as I 
told you. But it is good to see you. Tell me, oh, is 
it Lord Peppril — oh, yes — then you have been in 
England." 

As I told her the story she said very little, but 
lay there quietly and smiled. I told her all about 
Siisette, even down to the affair of last night. 

"You love her," said Polly. "You do not need 
to tell me. It is in your eyes, in your words. You 
love her, and you do not get the return you ask. 
Will you bring her to me?" 

"I want to. Polly, I want your help." 

"You shall have all this stupid broken doll can 
give." 

"You call yourself a broken doll," I said, "but 
you are mending quickly, and soon we shall hear of 
a fresh triumph of the great Knepska." 

"Never, never again, mon ami. The doctors are 
good and kind and clever, but they say, 'You will 
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not dance again.' It did not need them to say it, 
I knew. I am finished, and I am not going to be 
sorry. There. Now tell me — I am not to call you 
Lord Peppril; very well, I understand. You prefer 
to be Algy. And she is not to know. Why? But 
that is not my affair." 

"You see," said I, "I died willingly. I found my 
job in that odd comer of the world and I took it. 
Now if I go home and claim everything it would be 
utterly selfish, and Susette is French down to her 
dreams. I'm not pretending to be doing anything 
wonderful in giving up a title or a fortune, but I do 
think it would be hard luck on the man who is now 
in my shoes, that's all. I'm going to find some work 
if I can." 

"Work!" she laughed "You to work! Oh, that 
is good, that is very good. What shall you do, 
dig?" 

"I don't know, and that's the trouble. Don't all 
incompetent people become secretaries?" 

She thought for a moment. ''Look here, my 
friend, I follow you so far. You wreck yourself, you 
find the Queen of your heart, you live with tortoises 
and bananas, her father dies, and you come to Paris. 
So far I understand. But, tnon ami, you are charm- 
ing, but you cannot charm railway tickets and 
rents, and food out of people. How did you pay?" 

I had told her everything except the truth about 
Susette's father, that I was going to keep to myself. 
But every time I thought of the stolen money on 
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which I lived, money that belonged more to Susette 
than to me, I felt ashamed and humiliated. 

"I lived on the money her father left her," I said. 

"You live on her money," said Polly. "That is 
not good. I cannot allow that. I will give you some 
money." 

I stopped her at once. "It's splendid of you, my 
dear," said I, "but I won't take it. I couldn't. 
But I don't quite know what I'm going to do." 

"I think you must go to those giant brothers of 
yours and say, 'Hello, I am not so dead, and I want 
some money, because I am going to be married to a 
most charming girl. ' " 

"I can't do that, Polly. It would be such bad 
luck on them." 

"Then you are content to live on your wife, 
eh? A nice thing. I cannot bear to hear you say 
such a thing. Wait. You told me once of some 
marvellous fellow who was going to make a great 
fortune." 

Rawlinson flashed into my mind. I had forgotten 
him. "He's vanished," said I. 

"Bless me, what a lot of vanishing you all do. 
Then you must go to your brothers. You cannot 
help yourself." 

"I'll find work first," I said doggedly. 

"Needlework, perhaps; or to sell in a shop, or 
to drive a taxi. Ah! A good idea — to drive a taxi. 
You can keep your wife in a little dirty top room 
on that, and be away from her all day, and see her 
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fade away with bad food. No, my friend, you must 
go to your brothers." 

"No," said I very firmly; "there is some way out 
of this." 

Polly lifted up her eloquent hands, and a smile Ut 
her fine wholesome face. "My dear," she said, 
"when a man says that he is temporizing; he knows 
there is the right way out, and hopes always to 
find another. Oh, this is naughtiness, man ami! 
You must have courage, and all will be well. I can 
see you with those great solemn giants. *If you 
please, my brothers, I am not quite so dead, and I 
am married, voUA. Now I wish money.' " 

I laughed in spite of myself. ",A ghost," said I, 
"demanding an income." 

"Ah," she cried, "if I was not so stupidly a 
cripple I would go myself. But you owe this to this 
girl, I say so. The honeymoon is over before you are 
married. To be married you must have money. 
Your friend with the frightful name. ..." 

"RawUnson." 

"Hideous. He must go and vanish himself — 
eh bien, you must unvanish yourself and with a good 
grace. Now think it over, my dear, and send your 
rose of your heart to me, and perhaps I shall make 
her suddenly to come aUve to your charms. Eh? 
I tell you, you shall take a night off. Do as your 
marvellous race do; say, 'It is a fine night, I will 
go and be gay.' It is wonderful. We are gay; you 
make yourselves a pretense. You are straight, 
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strong, and of good business. But you are not gay. 
No. Look at me. I am gay. I am all to pieces, the 
sawdust is out of me, but I shall go away soon to 
my little home in the South, and there I shall laugh 
like the birds." 

"You are a wonder, Polly," said I. "I can't tell 
you how I admire your pluck. Terrific, I call it. I 
think you are a saint" 

"Saint, ma foil Not a bit Wait, what do you 
say — 'When your milk is spilled it is of no use to 
cry.* And what for? The sim, the birds, the 
flowers, the naughty wind, they are mine just the 
same. Now look here, to-night you shall bring me 
your Uttle girl, and we shall talk, and you will go out 
and renew your acquaintance with the Ughts of the 

Cochon Bleu. You see? Try " she said, almost 

pleading — "to be light-hearted. If you were a 
bird you would be a raven all black." 

"I'm not as bad as that," I said, "only just now 
things are rather difficult. You'll admit that." 

''Comes a cloud, comes the sun, so is life like, 
that only some people watch always for the clouds. 
Do you know, while I have been ill I have been 
reading. Someone lends me a book they say is 
like life. And what do I find? I find, man ami, 
that they have left out the joy. They have forgotten 
rainbows and birds and children laughing. For 
them there was never any soda water in the siphon. 
For them all cities are slums, love is a disease of 
youth, fine ideas are fairy tales. Intrigue is the breath 
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of them, and vice is at every corner. Well, it is 
truth? No, no, no. I tell you, when you are 
ill you learn, man ami. And if you are a Catholic 
you must be happy. Saint Francois d'Assisi, what 
a friend! But listen to me, I am talking — what you 
call more than a dozen. Tell me it is arranged. 
The little Susette comes to me, and we talk and you 
air yourself in a caf6 and think of your brothers." 

"Very well," I said, "I'U obey." 

*'Then do not tell, her things in praise of me, it 
is no good for a woman to hear too much praise of 
another. They go — so." She made her arm quite 
rigid. ''Just say, 'My dear, what a curious thing, 
there is a woman next door who was a friend of mine. 
She is ill, will you nurse her this evening?* " 

Then I took her hand, and said earnestly, ''Look 
here, dear Polly, I love her more than I can say. I 
adore everything she is and says and does. I am 
afraid." 

''Afraid of what?" she asked quickly. 

"Well, I've told you a little. Imagine her life, 
circumscribed, narrow in every way, and yet big 
like the nature she lived with. I was the first man 
of our world she had ever met. She is my Uf e now. 
And, Polly, she doesn't know, she doesn't know. 
She is like a child looking on at a magic-lantern 
show, she sees nothing but a series of pictures, 
adventures, colors. And I'm eating my heart out 
waiting. What if another man?" 

"Hush. You must not precipitate yotir crisis. 
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It will come, my friend, and you will meet it She 
loves you now like — what shall I say — a brother, 
like anything that is not a lover. There are some 
people who are so passionate that they are fright- 
ened; so they keep their hearts in ice. You see? 
To a girl passion of the kind Love is seems wrong. 
Their body shivers at the idea. They think they are 
all white like a nun, when it is really the white heat 
of fire. Imagine yourself letting go — ^for an instant, 
if you were such a woman. I tell you I am phil- 
osophe after my illness, and I know. You know 
those women are like children who stand for the 
first time on the edge of the sea and are frightened 
to step in, for they think they will be drowned. 
Afterward, it seems almost a pity, they learn to 
swim. I tell you, man amiy that your flirts are born 
swimmers; your virginal people never bathe, and 
many of your passionate people are drowned at once. 
Or perhaps," and her voice was sad, "they too learn 
to swim. I have seen many. You know, Algy, a 
theater is a curious place; it is charged with emotions, 
and attracts always emotional people, so in a 
theater you see all the temperamental side of life. 
The capacity for being very good and very evil are 
the same thing. It is all a desire to give, to give 
generously, to be warm-hearted. But, my dear, how 
I talk! I am all the time trying to say something 
and it does not come out. I am trjdng to say one 
day your Susette will see you quite strangely, the 
ice will melt, her arms will be open, together you 
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shall step into that great sea. But I can see in your 
eyes that you want to go into the waters first and 
hold out your arms and say, Xome, my dear, there 
is nothing to be afraid of/ That is talking to a child. 
No, you must talk with a woman differently." 

As I listened to her I seemed to hear through her 
words the tremendous surge of her life and her 
great experience. Her odd accent with its rolling 
r's and clipped h's, added to the force of her ex- 
pressions. I was sure that I loved this ballet dancer 
next in all the world to my Susette. 

"You are a darling," I said. 

"Oh, yes," she said, "I am a darKng right enough, 
with a broken leg and a wagging tongue. Go; 
you must take your dSjeuner at home and tell 
her all about me. I do not ask you to stay, because 
my mother would die on the spot She would say, 
'We have nothing in the house fit to eat.' She is 
the soul of hospitality, and we have enough, I am 
sure, to feed a regiment. But she cannot bear to be 
taken by surprise when it is a question of strangers 
to lunch. There is no fatted calf in Paris big enough 
for her to give a stranger; there is no piece of cheese 
too small for her to share with a friend. It is because 
I have been able to think of her that I have been a — 
well, a pretty good woman. She thinks all the corps 
de ballet are married and live at home and nurse the 
baby and prepare d6feuner for their husbands, who 
seem rich enough to give many of them very fine 
jewels. I tell you, Algy, I know a woman who 
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covered her body with diamonds to hide a heart that 
was broken years ago. Anyhow, you do not stay 
to dijeuner, but I shall ask you in front of my mother, 
and you will refuse. You see? Au revair. I am 
so, so glad to see you. I have not been so senti- 
mental for years. I must argue with my father, it 
will stiffen me up again." 

So I told Susette, and she, being rather bored 
with the dragon, who had forced economy upon her, 
was delighted. 

^'I am so pleased," she said, and darted from the 
room. 

In a minute she returned with a tie of ermine 
about her neck, and the cheekiest hat in Paris — or 
the world — on her head. Round and round the 
table she danced, singing to me, "Is she as pretty as 
me? Is she as pretty as me?" 

"No one is," said I. 

"As long as you say that I shall love you and 
buy new hats. I shall go in this. Shall I take her 
some flowers? You — you are solemn as a turtle. 
No, I do not mind if the soup is cold. This afternoon 
I want to drive in a carriage, so that all shall see my 
new hat. Laure does not know that I bought it 
while she argued in the charcuterie.** 

"Soup, child," said I.. 

"And a carriage?" 

"Oh, well," I groaned, "Tm not made of money." 

"If you were," she answered, "I should cut little 
pieces off you every morning and buy new things. 
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VaUd. I am good. The soup is certainly cold. I 
shall wait for the fish." 

"Doesn't that remind you of our island?" said I. 

She paused. Her face changed. Tears came into 
her eyes. ^^Mon pauvre papa," she said; "I hope 
he is not lonely." 
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A WREATH OF DCMORTELLES 

MY ludicrous associations with dress suits 
were renewed that night when I looked at 
myself in the glass. How and why dress 
suits became the orthodox garments of ceremony I 
did not know, nor had I the fantasy to work it out. 
They are essentially masculine clothes, and they 
make a man feel clean, refreshed and in order. And, 
as it is embarrassing in an artifidal civilization not 
to feel in order, I suppose they make a man feel com- 
fortable. Anyhow, I felt rather proud of myself. 
And Susette was rapturous. 

"Turn round and again roimd. Algon, you are 
sweet — ipatant, splendid. You must be dressed 
like that always. Ek Men, I go to your friend now, 
and I shall not like her. And I want to go with you. 
What are you going to do?" 

"I am going to renew acquaintance with my 
youth." 

"Let me come." 

"No, my dear," said I, "this is my fimeral." 

"I do not understand." 

"This is a party for two," said I. "For myself 
and my own ghost. I am going to haimt the haunts 
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I once haunted. I am going to see if I am still the 
same kind of fool I once was. I am going. . . . '' 

"No, no!" she cried. "Too much words. I 
understand. Just as I go to the restaurants of my 
father, you go to the restaurants of yourself." 

"As I used to be. That*s true. Come now, are 
you ready?" 

She pouted, then laughed. "I am in all my 
prettiest clothes. Tell me, what is she like? As 
nice as me?" 

"You will see in a minute." 

"You will not be very late?" 

"I shall be in when I choose. I am still young 
enough to look after myself." 

She came close to me, and putting a hand on my 
arm, looked up earnestly into my face. "We do 
not talk of the big things, you and I." 

"My dear," I answered, "there are no words for 
the big things." 

"But sometimes I wake in the night and wonder 
what you are thinking. It is so quiet at night, and 
I feel afraid. I think of God making the weather 
for to-morrow, and of the people in the street, and 
of the sudden emptiness of my heart — do you know? 
I hear my heart beat loud, and I feel I am all alone 
in the world and I think I am going to die. And 
sometimes I wish I could call to you to come to me 
and say, 'Susette, it is all right.' " 

"Serious Kttle thing," I answered carelessly. 

"No, no," she urged. "Somehow I am frightened 
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for you to-night. I shall lie awake and count the 
hours till you come back. Do you ever think?'' 

"Of what, my dear?" 

She leaned against me, and put her head on my 
arm. "You and I are alone, eh? But all round it 
is like the sea — ^people, people, people. I am afraid 
of so many people. What are they all thinking?" 

"Most of them," I said, "are thinking how they 
can get money enough to pay for food and rent." 

"Food and rent," she repeated. "One day you 
must tell me about it. You know when I am here 
with you I am content, but in the street alone, 
what am I? Nobody minds. Is everybody some- 
times very lonely?" 

"I think so," I said. "I think everybody feels 
like that sometimes." 

"And then, you know, when I am awake at night, 
I go to my window and look at the stars. They are 
so far away that they frighten me." 

"My dear, you mustn't worry. I don't know 
what has happened to you to-night." 

"You will take care?" she said. 

My heart began to beat, my thoughts to run away 
with me. Could this be the beginning of love? 
I dared not hope, and yet I did dare, and hugged 
my hope to me. 

I looked down at her, and met her eyes with mine. 
For one second we looked at each other, then she 
sprang away from me. 

"There, I am stupid," she cried merrily. "I 
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go to find my gloves. And I have also flowers for 
your friend. She will not mind if I smoke — no? 
Very good. I smoke. She will not nund if I do not 
talk?" 

" You^ll talk fast enough." 

Susette tossed her head. "If I like her, yes. If 
I do not, then I shall be like the English girl on the 
ship. She had a grand silence." 

"Sh^ was a stupid ass." 

Susette winked at me. "Oh, you are blind, man 
ami. Flirt! Mon Dieul she could make love better 
in her silence than all the others with theu: talking. 
I have seen. You know what they say to each other 
on that ship, the men? They say, 'I will draw that 
girl out/ Oh, she was — what do you say? very far 
below." 

"Deep," said I, laughing. 

"Jfaw out — deep. Two of the men, so she told 
me, proposed to her to find out what she was thinking 
about. And I say to her, 'Very well, then, what 
are you thinking about?' And she say, * Nothing.' 
And which did she accept, eh?" 

"I don't know," said I. "I'd forgotten all about 
her." 

"The richest one. Not so stupid, mon ami^ 

"You're a mercenary little cat." 

" No, no, if you please, no. Now I am ready. Al- 
gon, I do not want to go. I will stay here with you." 

"I am going out," I said firmly. "And you are 
going to see Polly." 
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"Oh, very well. One minute." And she darted 
out of the room. 

They met with just a veil of antagonism between 
them, and I left them talking about the weather. 

We had akeady dined, and as the evening was fine 
I elected to walk. Susette had somehow brought 
back the island very vividly to me, so that the 
roar of the traffic sounded like the roar of the sea 
on the roof on an angry night. I did not heed the 
streets, the caf6s, or the people, until I reached the 
river; my mind was taken up with the story of Henri 
Laveleur, Susette's father. The more I thought of 
it the more I realized the craft and cunning of his 
scheme, and I wondered how often he had thought 
of the men who were to have worked with him, and 
who went to prison while he escaped. And then my 
thoughts went to Susette. 

I was dreaming of the futiire, and trying to guess 
what it held for me when right across my dream, 
breaking it into a thousand fragments, came the voice 
of a man speaking atrocious French. He was 
asking the way to the Caf6 de Paris. 

He began: ^*/e dSsire le Cafe deParis.^' 

I'm afraid I laughed. "It's just up there, across 
the road," I said. 

"Oh, I say, thanks awfully. I beg your pardon. 
Thanks awfully." 

I watched him steer across the road, and on the 
instant my thoughts flashed to Arthur. 

I had decided to go to a music hall and from there 
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to the Cochon Bleu. It was a programme that once 
had fascinated me, and I went full of zest, leaving 
my dreaming behind. 

I began to wonder if I was older, or the entertain- 
ment not so good. The atmosphere seemed different, 
somehow, and the people seemed different, and the 
Revue seemed just the same. 

I suppose it was the same. Personalities and 
tights and spangles and songs and allusions I did 
not imderstand, and allusions I did very much under- 
stand. And a Promenade full of people aimlessly 
wandering about and others moving about not at all 
aimlessly. And all with an assumption of very 
threadbare, artificial gaiety. And it bored me. 
It bored me so that I could almost have wept. 

And then I walked toward the Cochon Bleu. I 
did not understand myself as I had been. I used 

to love such an evening once, and now ! I 

stopped at a large caf6, and ordered a whisky-and- 
soda. Whisky-and-soda in France! But I got it. 
I always used to enjoy it, but the taste had left me. 

Never mind, said I to myself, we will have a jolly 
good supper somewhere and then go to the Cochon 
Bleu and enjoy ourselves. So I turned back and 
went into a place renowned for its cooking. 

Everybody seemed to be enjojdng themselves 
immensely. At the next table to me a young French- 
man, exquisitely dressed, was laughing and talking 
with a woman of conspicuous beauty. On the other 
side a middle-aged man was listening intently to a 
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girl who talked volubly. She looked like the bud 
of a lily in a glass of wine. I found a waiter bending 
over me, and another waiter attending with a wine 
list. I hesitated, and there appeared a third, more 
glorious person, who b^an to suggest appetizing 
dishes. With great solemnity we worked out a 
supper fit for the gods. He murmured a suggestion 
of a certain champagne in my ear, to which I agreed. 
It was a kind of Epicurean service with my table 
for the altar. The man who brought the wine 
seemed to dislike parting with it. He watched me 
while I tasted it, and we both smiled gravely. It 
was beautiful wine, but it did not taste as it used to 
taste. It did not taste as good as that dreadful 
whisky Susette had given me. 

Men with mask-like faces passed me with women 
in wonderfxil clothes and clouds of perfmne. Then 
two yo\mg Englishmen came in rather nervously, 
with ladies of theu: acquaintance, and after a glass or 
two of champagne they all began to laugh. J used 
to be like that, I thought. And now I was a kind of 
Atlas with the weight of the world on my shoulders. 

It was one o'clock when I reached the Cochon Bleu. 

I had remembered, so I thought, a much larger 
room, an atmosphere of coming into a whirl of gaiety 
and a jolly row and exhilarating music. 

All the old signs and sights were there; the frieze 
of blue pigs; the old lady who sold flowers; and a 
new set of Delphines, Lotiises, and the rest. All 
charming, all shallow, all eager. 
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I felt like a toy that had lost its ^ring. Some 
mechanism in me refused to work. Perhaps I had 
grown out of it; perhaps I wanted Susette. 

That was it; I wanted Susette. 

"Monsieur." 

The voice of a waiter. I ordered champagne and 
a lobster. 

All on Henri Lavaleur's money, too. 

In a lack-luster way I watched the dancing and the 
lights and the glitter. 

The champagne arrived and I toasted myself. 
"If I had a wreath, Algernon Bast, I would put it on 
your grave.** So I drank to myself. 

An impudent, lovely girl at the next table put 
out her glass to be filled, and I filled it. She was 
alone. I offered her some of my lobster. In a 
moment she was at my table. 

"Depressed?" she said in English. 

"Down and out," said I. 

"This is a rotten hole if you're depressed." 

"Are you ever depressed?" I asked carelessly. 

She gave a short sort of gnmt. "Oh, never," she 
said sarcastically. 

"EngHsh?" 

" Irish," she answered. " For heaven's sake, don't 
let's talk sense." 

"Why not?" I said. "Real things are sometimes 
awfully funny." 

"Oh, very fxmny," she said. "Why are you 
here?" 
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"I am burying myself." 

"Or drowning," she suggested, looking at the 
champagne. 

"No, peacefully and qtiietly burying myself. I 
used to enjoy this." 

"Wen, that's funny, if you like." 

I leaned forward to her, and asked quietly, 
"Why are you here?" 

She looked at me, a quick, suspicious look, and 
suddenly she allowed the mask of her face to drop. 
It was like seeing another person. 

"Do you really want to know?" 

"Very much." 

"I*m trying to bury m5rself too." 

"Why?" 

"Do you always ask strangers questions like 
this?" 

"I'm very interested," said I. 

"This is the first time I have ever been here," 
she answered. "Give me some more champagne 
and I'll tell you." 

I filled her glass, and watched her drink it ofif in 
one gulp. 

"I wish you could see the man I married," she 
said. "Then you'd understand. He's very rich, 
very fat, and utterly horrible. We live in the 
ugHest house in the ugliest town in England. 
And we live the ugliest Kves. But I'm going 
back." 

"You are going back?" 
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"Yes," she answered. "Because I think this is 
uglier." 

"Did you run away?" 

She smiled. "I am supposed to be stopping with 
an aunt in London. I don't know who you are or 
what you are, but I like you. I've starved for life 
for five years. If you could only see our house; 
it's what they call solid. My husband is what they 
call a solid man. He sweats labor and makes a 
fortune, and he feeds like a beast and drinks like a 
hog, and holds the plate in church. All his friends 
are the same." 

"And yours?" 

"I haven't got any." 

A waiter hovered over us. 

"More to eat?" I suggested. 

"Please. Anything. Something cold. I'm hun- 

gry." 

"Himgry and starved," I said. 

"Yes," she answered, "that's it." 

So, I thought, was I. 

I wondered how to suggest delicately to her that 
she ought to go back. 

"It's your job," said I. 

She caught at my meaning. "Perhaps it is. Do 
you know what I tried to do? I tried to wash myself 
body and soul. I came over here to do it. I've 
seen the Paris of novels, and I don't like it. I sup- 
pose I'm too hideously respectable." 
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I was goiiig to ask her something, but she seemed to 
guess at my question. 

''If I had children it might be di£Ferent As it is, 
I have nothing. He despises Art, he hates music, he 
won't go into a theater." 

"Why did you marry him?*' 

She smiled a weary smile. " I married him because 
he bought me. He kept my father out of gaol: 
that's all." 

She had a sort of dark, impudent beauty, dark 
eyes and rich brown hair, and natural, perfect 
manners. I was puzzled and interested. 

"So you're going back much the same as you 
came," I hazarded. 

Her eyes flashed at me. "Yes," she said, "just 
the same as I came. You see, I'm Irish, and a 
Catholic, and I started my Paris by going to Mass. 
That finished my wild career." 

I smiled at her. "From Notre Dame to the 
Cochon Bleu." 

"It was the Madeleine, as a matter of fact." 

"But it ends at the Cochon Bleu." 

" Oh, it ends here. You see, I made a plan. I had 
always thought of Paris as the place where one would 
see life and taste it. I meant to taste it. If it 
hadn't been for the Madeleine, I might have done. 
Anyhow, I've seen it," 

"And what is it like?" 

"Very like the town I live in painted up to look 
wicked. I've had one joy, though. I've ^oken to 
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strange people. IVe found out that men are essen- 
tially cbJvalrous. Look at you." 

''Me?" 

''We shall part in a few minutes, just shake hands 
and never see one another again. And youVe been 
very kind." 

"It's all very strange," I said. 

"Life is very strange if you live it. It's wildly 
exciting and splendid and grand. But I live under 
an enormous tombstone. I did. Now I'm going 
back to revolt. I'm determined to live my own 
life now. There's going to be a fight." 

"Well, good luck to you." 

"Good luck to you," she said, solemnly raising 
her glass. "I suppose you think I'm mad." 

"It's an appealing sort of madness." 

Then she suddenly put out her hand. "You 
don't know what you've done. I came here to-night 
to forget the Madeleine. To bury myself, as you said. 
I've remembered. Don't get up. Iwanttogoalone." 

She got up and drew a wrap roimd her shoulders 
and said, "Some woman?" 

"Yes," I answered, "partly." 

"Lucky girl. Good night." 

I watched her go out of the room; a majestic 
figure, and then I b^an to think. Only in such a 
place could one meet such adventures. No doubt 
hundreds of people did things like that, sudden 
things from a sudden and violent discontent. I 
wondered what would happen to her. 

19 
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I was just thinking of going, and had summoned a 
waiter to bring me my bill and a cigar, when a man 
came in who at once attracted my attention. He was 
short, very broad, and with a face of extraordinary 
sadness. Not a fine face, but a face that one might 
imagine had once been brutal and was now not 
so much softened as crushed. 

The other tables were full as he looked toward 
mine, seeing me, I suppose, about to pay my bill and 
go. I ordered coflfee instead, and waited. 

I never saw a man so out of place, but it appeared 
he was known, as the waiters bowed to him and he 
nodded to the leader of the orchestra. Then he bore 
down heavily toward my table. He bowed to me, 
and asked in English if he might sit there. I saw 
several people raise their heads as he passed them 
by, and to one girl he addressed a word as he went 
by, " Good-evening, Marcelle." 

The waiter brought him a bottle of Burgimdy and 
some cold chicken without waiting for any orders, 
so I concluded he was a regular customer. 

He began to talk almost at once, and we exchanged 
view|s on such places, Paris in general, and other 
topics. 

I noticed that he ate badly and made a noise 
while he was drinking, but that his conversation was 
that of a man of refinement. 

I do not know how we got on to the subject of 
the crime of big cities, but we did; and after some 
time, and several interesting stories from him, he 
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began to talk of a big bank robbery years ago. As he 
explained the details I became fascinated. It was 
the story of Henri Lavaleur. 

I began to join in — I asked before he was half-way 
through what had happened to the men. I saw him 
glance up quickly, and his eyes steeled themselves. 

"What men?" he almost snapped. 

''Henderson," I said, "and Doight de Vin and 
Jacot le Roux." 

He laid down his knife and fork and stared at me. 
"Did I mention their names?" he said. 

I became suddenly confused. "It's a case I was 
very interested in," I said, laughing. 

"What, when you were a boy?" 

I hesitated and then plimged at it. "I read about 
it in the papers. It appealed to my imagination." 

I could not see his expression, he was bent over 
his plate. 

"I never heard the end of it," said I. 

He raised his face and said, "They got long terms 
of imprisonment." 

"And Lavaleur?" 

"Vanished." 

"An extraordinary case." 

He did not answer. 

"He vanished?" I said. 

The man nodded his head. "Yes," he answered. 
"When he had betrayed his comrades he disappeared 
— absolutely." 

Then it suddenly dawned on me that the man 
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was a detective. So I said, *^ You are very interested 
in these subjects." 

And he answered with a flitting smile, "Very." 

The conversation languished, and very soon I got 
up to go. He asked me which way I was going, and 
I told him I lived in the Boulevard Raspail and that 
I proposed to walk home. 

"If you will allow me," he said, "I will walk part 
of the way with you, as far as the Boidevards. I 
suffer very badly with insomnia, and go to bed only 
after every caf6 is closed." 

How well I remembered the last walk home with 
Ernest and Arthur on the night they told me of my 
father's death. That was, it seemed, centuries ago, 
and the ground had been covered with fallen leaves. 
And to-night it was clear and warm and spring-like. 

We parted by the Opera House, and I turned 
down the Avenue de I'Opera on my way home. 
The streets were empty and silent. Here and there 
couples of policemen showed. The stars were bright 
overhead. I turned the events of the night over in 
my mind. 

There are certain haunting sounds that give a 
subtle suggestion of fear, and almost the worst is 
the sound of footsteps behind one and the sense of 
being followed. I felt it most keenly in the Rue de 
Seine. I felt certain I was being followed, so certain 
that I stopped still suddenly, and stepped into the 
shadow of an archway. The footsteps stopped as 
suddenly as did mine. 
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After a pause I laughed to myself, feeling a coward, 
and feeling also that the sound of footsteps was 
nothing but the echo of my own. 

In this way, halting sometimes to listen, walking 
qtuckly, slowly, aossing wide streets in the bright 
Ught of the lamps, hurrying up the Boulevard 
Raspail and up my stairs, I came to our little flat. 

Perhaps my conscience smote me as I stood by 
the door; perhaps it was my conscience that made 
me think of following footsteps, a voice within me 
that cried against the hour of my retiun; a voice 
that condemned me for talking of Susette's father 
to a complete stranger. 

I have often thought since of that sleeping rest 
of flats and the gray light on the stairs, and the 
voices of the clocks proclaiming the hour. From 
below a big dock biured and then spoke in important 
tones— "One. Two. Three. Four.'* The little 
clock in our flat followed in a fearful hurry and a 
high voice; while from some depths came a feminine 
chime, "Ding-dong, ding-dong — one, two, three, 
four." 

And all at once a horror seized me that she might 
not be there, and I opened the door carefully and 
crept inside, and so went into our sitting-room. 

Never was there such a pathetic figure as I saw 
under the gray light, a figure crouched up to the 
dead ashes of a fire, wrapped in an overcoat of mine, 
and a rug. Her hair was down over her shoulders, 
and one hand lay limp on the floor. Her back was 
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supported by the big arm-chair, and her head, on 
one side, was like a drooping flower framed in the 
deep black of her hair. 

As I stood there, not knowing quite what to do, 
she opened her eyes, and I said quickly, '^ Don't 
be frightened, it is Algon." 

And then she sprang at me and put her arms round 
me, and cried, "Oh, the dearest Algon. You are not 
dead. You are not dead. It was a dream, and I 
thought they had killed you." 

So she lay limp in my arms, a slim figure in my 
coat, the sleeves covering her hands, and her night- 
dress showing under the coat. 

"I am so cold," she said. 

I took oflf my coat and made her sit in the chair, 
and wrapped her up, while I attended to the fire. I 
had it burning soon, and found some milk and bread 
and made bread-and-milk for her while she looked 
on drowsily. And I foimd a canette of beer for 
myself, and some biscuits, and we had a meal. 

She would not go to bed, and I felt fresh and not 
in the least tired, so we sat and talked imtil the sun 
came into the room, and made us feel very dissipated. 

I told her of the cafe and of my lonely supper 
before, and of how I had wanted her. And she 
looked at me with, it seemed to me, a new tenderness. 
And I looked at her, so like a child, so sweet in my 
great coat, with her bare feet stretched to the blaze, 
that I loved her at that moment a thousand times 
more. 
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Then when that little hunying dock of ours 
rattled out "Six," I said, "We must not let dawn 
catch us, my dear, so off to bed." 

And she put her face to mine and I kissed her, and 
she said, "Oh, but I am glad you have come home. 
I was afraid. I love your Polly, she is so dear. You 
will go to bed?" 

"I shall have a bath and change," said I. "It's 
not worth going to bed now — except for you." 

And after she was gone I sat down and thought 
hard. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

IN A ROOM 

IT was a spring day, and our two windows were 
open; the two big windows of our sitting-room. 
From outside the noises of the street came but 
faintly, but the air that came in had a song of its 
own about the country and budding things, and of 
how violets grew in banks imder hedgerows. 

There was a seat in each window and a little sofa 
in the space between. A man sat in each window 
seat; a man on the little sofa. Sitting so, with their 
backs to the Ught, they looked curiously black, 
while the man in the middle had a line of bright light 
down each side of his face. And black shadows of 
them streaked the polished floor. 

Susette sat by the table on which a bunch of 
crimson ranunculus rioted full in a path of light. 
I stood by the door. 

All three men were watching Susette intently. 

First, on the sofa, was the man I had met last 
night. He was dressed in a dark suit, with a black 
tie, a soft hat on the floor beside him. To his left 
was a Uttle man, wizened, gray, very old, in a 
tightly-fitting frock coat — a man who had shnmken 
to nearly skin and bones, leaving a pair of eyes black 
and sparkling, and intensely aUve. He had a habit 
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of licking his lips every now and again, an odd way 
of shooting out his tongue that made a clicking noise. 
The light sparkled on the top hat on the floor beside 
him, and lit, unexpectedly, on a piece of white shirt 
cuff. 

The third man was of tremendous frame, his size 
increased by the stoop of his shoulders and the ugly 
forward projection of his head. He, too, was neatly 
and quietly dressed. And as he sat crouched, his 
huge hands were clasped and unclasped, fingers 
interlocked and unlocked almost imceasingly. 

The man in the center spoke. They had entered 
in silence. The big man had given one ejaculation. 
All was still as they took their places. It might 
have been arranged. 

Susette looked from them to me, but asked for no 
explanation. 

''I have the honor of addressing Monsieur . . .?" 
He waited. 

*'My name is Bast," I said shortly. "And I 
should like to know " 

He held up his hand. "In good time, Monsieur 
Bast. We met last night, or rather early this 
morning. Do you remember?" 

I bowed. 

"What does it mean, Algon?" said Susette. 
"Tell me quick, if you please." 

The little wizened man leaned forward on his stick. 

*^Mon Dieul^^ he said clicking his tongue. "It is 
wonderful/' 
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Ceaselessly the huge hands of the third man 
clasped and unclasped. 

"And this lady?*' said the man in the center. 

I took a step forward into the room. "By what 
right do you come here and question me?" I 
asked. 

"By what right!" said the little man. "He asks, 
by what right." 

"And this lady?" persisted the man in the center. 

"This lady is my sister." 

"That's a lie," said the big man, speaking for the 
first time. 

Susette stood and came over to me, taking my 
hand. " Tell me, are we in trouble? What is it?" 

"It seems," I said, addressing the man in the 
center, "that you followed me here last night, and 
that you have taken it upon yourself to call with 
two of your friends. Will you be good enough to 
give me your reason?" 

Instead of answering me, the man in the center 
turned to his two friends and said triumphantly, 
"Was I right? Was I justified?" 

" Get on," said the big man. 

"I did follow you, certainly," said the man in the 
center. "And I watched the house until this 
morning. I saw you and this lady come out. It 
was enough." 

"Don't keep up this absurd mystery," said I, 
exasperated. "What do you mean? You have no 
right to spy on me." 
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"I am frightened," said Susette. "Please tell 
them to go." 

"My name," said the man in the center, "is 
Henderson, Arthur Henderson." He pointed to the 
little old man. "You will know him by the name of 
Doight de Vin. And the other, you can guess, is 
Jacot le Roux." 

I stiffened myself, though I could feel the sweat 
break out on my forehead. I glanced at Susette, 
and saw nothing but a puzzled expression on her face. 

These then were the men Henri Lavaleur had 
sent to prison. 

"The names convey nothing to me," said I. 

"And to the girl?" said Jacot, the big man, 
fiercely. 

She turned to me and said, " Algon, what does it all 
mean?" 

The little man, Doight de Vin, sprang up and 
pointed a skinny finger at her. "What does it 
mean? Mon Dieul you shall speak the truth." 

"Sit down," said Henderson quietly. Then he 
spoke to Susette. "You have never heard our 
names before?" 

"Never," she said. 

"Gentlemen," said I, "there must be some mis- 
take. If you will " 

"There is no mistake," said Henderson. "After 
our conversation last night there can be no mistake." 

"Mistake be damned," said the big man. "Look 
at her face." 
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"Susette/* I said, "please go into your room. I 
can deal with this." 

"I want to know what they mean/' she said in a 
quiet voice. 

"Please go," said I. 

"Let her stay," said Henderson. "I don't know 
how you came into it, but I want to talk to her." 

" What became of the money?" said the little man. 
"Answer me that." 

"Algon!" 

"I ask you to deal with me alone," said I. 

Henderson looked at the big man, who shook his 
head. 

"Your father " Henderson began. 

I felt Susette press my hand. "You knew my 
father?" 

"Knew her father! Man Dieut^^ said Doight de 
Vin. 

"She's too yoxmg, too young," said Henderson. 
"But we must find out." 

Susette left my side and sat down by her table. 
Her hand touched the flaming rioting of flowers as if 
for comfort. Then she sat very still. 

"My father," she said in a clear voice, "was, I 
know, concerned in a Royalist conspiracy, and was 
exiled. Perhaps I have the honor of meeting ..." 

Her words were broken by a chuckle from the 
little old man. "A Royalist plot! What next? 
Lavaleur as a Royalist — the dirty bank clerk!" 

Susette started up. "My father, Monsieur, 
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was an honorable gentleman. He was the Marquis 
de Roquet, a nobleman. You have made some 
mistake.'* 

Then Henderson spoke quietly. "Your mother's 
name was Melisse. She had your face, your voice, 
your movement. When I saw you this morning I 
was certain." 

I interposed. "This lady, her father, and myself 
have been Uving on an island in the South Seas. 
I assure you that you are mistaken. I do not know 
what you wish to make out, but it is not possible 
that you knew this lady's mother." 

"Was her name Melisse?" Henderson demanded. 

"It was. She is buried in the island," said 
Susette. 

"There!" said Jacot. "What did I say? I 
told you he was there. . You would not believe me. 
I heard of such a man from a sailor in Melbourne." 

"What do you know of the Marquis de Roquet?" 
said Susette. 

She seemed to take it all so quietly. I believe she 
thought then that she had come upon some who 
were concerned with the exile of her father, who 
were there to see that he did not return to 
France. 

"I know the inside of a prison from your father," 
said Henderson. 

"You," said Doight de Vin to me, "are you 
lying, or do you not know?" 

I hesitated, and Susette looked at me. Her eyes 
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were alight. She leaned forward as if to ask me to 
clear her father at once. She trusted me implicitly. 

Before I could answer Henderson spoke to her 
very gently. "Where is your father?" 

"He is dead" 

The little old man sprang up again and brandished 
his arms. "Dead! Curse him! He would diel 
Curse him! The dog! The pig! The ..." 

"That does no good," said Henderson. "Come, 
Mademoiselle, tell us the truth, you have nothing 
to fear." He turned again to Doight de Vin. " She 
must have been a baby," he said. 

I listened as if I had been in a theater to Susette's 
clear accoimt of her life with her father. She told, 
qidetly and proudly, of his kindness, his distinction, 
his life and death, and of my coming, in very few and 
very simple words. From the street came the faint 
sound of traffic. 

When she had finished I could see she felt tri- 
xmiphant, as if she had disposed of anything they 
might have to say, and she turned to me with shining 
eyes and said, " Algon, these gentlemen will take some 
wine before they go." 

I rang the bell and waited. Laure came in, and I 
asked for wine and glasses. These she brought. 
While she was out of the room Henderson got up and 
spoke in a whisper to Jacot, who handed him a small 
bundle of papers. 

I filled the glasses and we drank solemnly. Susette 
rose as if to end the interview. 
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** Please to look at these letters," said Henderson. 
*' You know your father's writing?" 

'* Perfectly," she answered proudly. 

I saw her look at the letters. I saw her start and 
grow pale. And I said, "My dear, let me deal with 
this." 

"You know the truth, then?" said DcHght de Vin. 

"Yes," I said, "I know the truth. But what do 
you propose to do? It is absurd to come here to 
taunt this girl for something of which she can have 
no knowledge." 

"They are signed * Henri Lavaleur,'" Susette 
whispered. "They are in my father's writing. 
They beg for money, for time. This one makes an 
appointment. Algon, tell me what it means." 

"Years ago," I said, "your father got into trouble. 
It is all over twenty or more years ago. I have no 
idea what these people want. I will explain to you 
afterward." 

"You knew my mother?" she said, turning to 
Henderson. 

He was very gentle with her. "I saw her often." 

"What do you want with me?" 

Here Doight de Vin could restrain himself no 
longer. "We three, my girl, have been to prison — 
do you follow that — to prison for years for some- 
thing your cur of a father did." 

She shrank from him as if he had cut her with a 
whip. 

"For God's sake!" I cried. 
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"I don't believe it," she said, "I don't beKeve it." 

"What's the use of aU this?" said I. "This is 
mere torture. Say what you want." 

"Here, I'll tell her," said the big man. 

He left his seat and took a chair dose to her. 
"Your father was a thief. It's no good argidng, 
we have plenty of proof. We are thieves, all three 
of us. Or we were then. I've done fifteen years. 
Henderson got off with five. Doight de Vin with 
ten. Your father, Lavaleur, with nothing. He 
arranged for the three of us to rob his bank." 

"But he had no bank!" she cried. 

He took no notice of this, but unfolded the story 
bit by bit "We were caught in the bank that 
night," he said, after detailing the beginning of the 
story. "And he had gone, and the safe was empty. 
What did he do with the money?" 

She turned her white agonized face to me. 
"Algon," she whispered, "is this true?" 

"Yes," I said, "it is true." 

"You knew?" 

"He told me." 

She buried her face in her hands, and the room 
was quiet except for her sobs. 

Doight de Vin helped himself to more wine. 

Henderson's voice, gentle as before, broke in. 
"He had money?" 

Susette looked up at me helplessly, her face dis- 
torted by weeping. "I don't know. I know 
nothing." 
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"When we came out," said Jacot to me bitterly, 
" we meant to find him. I was the last to come out, 
and I meant to find him, get the money out of him, 
if there was any left, and then kill him. I had to 
come back. They sent me to New Caledonia, and 
I went afterward to Melbourne. I am very strong 
or I should never have lived through it. I heard of 
a Frenchman there who lived alone, so they said, 
on one of the islands. I had no money then, and 
I had a passage home bought for me, so I was 
forced to come. I never knew if it was Lavaleur, 
but I always thought he had gone to the South Seas. 
I worked it out in prison from the evidence at the 
trial, and though they thought he was dead I knew 
better. He was far too clever." 

"Had my father this money?" 

Susette had risen. Her tears had ceased. In 
those few moments pain had left its mark on her 
face. Some inner fire seemed to be burning her, 
and her voice was hard. 

"We are living on it," I answered. 

"Living on it?" she said. "On stolen money? 
At least if I am the daughter of a thief I do not steal 
from other thieves. Where is it?" 

"In the bank." 

"Quickly, tell me: how do you get it out of a 
bank? I don't know. I know nothing of money. 
I only know this burns me. Give it to them." 

"Monsieur would not wish to five on stolen 
money," said Doight de Vin. 

20 
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I felt the sting of shame go through me. "I will 
write you a check," I said. 

"For everything: every penny," said Susette. 
'You will come with us to the bank, there is 
time," said Henderson. 

"I will come with you to the bank." 

"Go with them!" cried Susette. "Take them 
away. Leave me. You will not wish to live with 
the daughter of a thief." 

I went up to her and put an arm round her 
shoulder, but she shook it off. "Go, I tell you," 
she said. "Leave me. Go." 

I glanced at the men; they were picking up their 
hats from the floor. 

"Susette," I began. 

"Do not speak to me." 

"I have done you no harm." 

"No!" she said, blazing out at me. "You have 
done me no harm. You are content to live on stolen 
money with the daughter of a thief. Go!" 

I went to the door and held it open for the men 
to pass through. Henderson went to Susette. 

"You need not take it so to heart," he said. 
"You had nothing to do with it; your mother had 
nothing to do with it, and your father is dead. It 
is fair that we should take this money. We went 
to prison for stealing money we never had, and 
now — " the shadow of a smile crossed his face, 
"what we could not steal you give us. Who says 
there is no such thing as poetic justice?" 
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He turned and went out of the room, leaving me 
alone with her, 

"My dear," I said, "I hoped you would never 
know. I could not foresee this. Susette. it can 
make no difference to us. I love you." 

She whispered, "Please go. I want to think." 

And I went out and down the stairs with those 
three thieves, fit company, I felt, for one who had 
been content to live on stolen money. 



There was a certain charm about Henderson, a 
charm I suppose which had made him at one time 
a successful swindler; and when we had left the 
bank and the others had departed their several ways 
in cabs, Henderson took me by the arm, for I felt 
more dead than alive, and made me sit at a table 
in a caf6 with him and drink neat brandy. 

"You are in love with the girl?" he said. 

It was a relief to me to tell him the whole 
story. 

"No doubt," he said, "what I have done seems 
very cruel to you, but if you had spent several of 
your best years in penal servitude I think you would 
understand. I never thought to do it, never,* but 
the mere accident of meeting you, and the marvelous 
likeness of that girl to her mother, made — well, 
one of the prayers of my Kfe come true. My share 
will make me comfortable, with what I have, imtil 
I die. Comfortable," he smiled gravely, "and very 
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respectable. I shall even takie the opportunity of 
seeing the Rectory where I was bom." 

I left him and returned home in a cab, and in 
putting my hand in my pocket suddenly remembered 
that but for about six poimds and loose silver I was 
penniless. 

The flat was empty. The sim shone through the 
two windows of the little sitting-room and seemed 
to emphasize the bareness of the room. By the 
bowl of crimson flowers that seemed to hold and 
keep the sim was a note. 

"She is with mfe. Now you must go to your 
brothers. — Polly," 
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THE LAW AND THE OUTLAW 

MY few remaining pounds would get me to 
London; would, I thought, get me a bed, 
breakfast, and a cab to the Temple, and land 
me with a few shillings in my pocket in the room 
where old Bramwell sold sage advice. 

As I stood waiting at the door of Polly's flat I 
wondered what I should say to Susette, and was still 
wondering when gay music burst from some room, 
ballet music, by Chaminade, I think. I stood still, 
weighing my words, when it occurred to me that 
I had not rung the bell, and I was about to ring the 
bell when the door suddenly opened, and Polly's 
father appeared, hat in hand. 

I think we both said ''Hush I" simultaneously. 
Then, beckoning me forward, he led the way on tip- 
toe, and showed me an open door. 

Susette's back was to me; Polly was sitting up 
in bed; Madame Marchont, I guessed, was at the 
piano, though I could not see her. What brought 
the sudden lump in my throat was the sight of the 
game that was being played with Susette for rapt 
audience. Roimd Polly's hand, just above the 
knuckles, were miniature ballet skirts of pink. 

309 
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Strapped to the tips of her first and second fingers 
were little pink ballet shoes, and as the gay music 
gave the time, the fingers, looking like thick legs, 
solemnly went through the steps, while Polly 
coimted, just as she used to count when she used to 
practise every morning. 

Monsieur Marchont drew me away again before 
I was seen. "Every morning my brave girl does 
that," he said, with a little catch in his voice. "All 
the old music, the old triumphs. She is a brave one." 

"She is a great, good woman," I said. 

"Come in here," said he, leading the way to the 
little dining-room. "She has told me everything 
after the little one was asleep. You will need money, 
Monsieiu' — no, please do not be offended. If I can 
— if I may have the great honor " 

I shook my head. 

"But, Monsieur ..." 

"Oh, it isn't pride," said L "Who am I to be 
proud? I can never thank you properly. But I 
have enough to get to London with, and after 
that — well I hope to get more. But tell me, she 
frets?" 

"She is hurt. Monsieur, and she is like a child." 

"She is angry with me?" 

" She was so proud of her father." 

"But I want to know if she is angry with me." 

"You should have told her, so she says. If you 
were a true friend you would not have allowed her to 
be hurt — so she will keep saying. Leave her with 
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Polly, Monsieur Bast, and go to England and arrange 
what you can for yourself. You have all our 
sympathy." 

"CanlspeaktoPoUy?" 

*'Stay here," said he. "I will see what can be 
arranged." 

I waited what seemed to me to be an interminable 
age; heard doors open and shut, the music cease, 
and after a long interval the front door closed. Then 
Polly's voice called to me. 

"So we are in some troubles," said Polly, when 
I foimd my way to her room. The skirts and shoes 
were out of sight. " So we have come to our crisis, 
eh? There, my dear Algy, I am glad." 

"Glad!" said L 

" Yes, very full of glad also. My dear, but you 
go now to your brothers. Ah, but more than that. 
You leave her alone. We shall see if she misses you. 
And she will miss you, I tell you, and then perhaps, 
the good God knows only, there may come — love." 

"The whole thing's a beastly muddle." 

"If you put up an idea on a throne and there 
comes one who spits on it, you are not so very pleased. 
What a night we have had, I tell you; tears to drown 
all." 

"What did she say about me?" I demanded. 

"You had better not know." 

"I must." 

"You are not the first, my dear, by lots of chalk, 
to ask for a woman's reasons and get a butterfly's 
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answers. You have deceived her. You are not kind. 
Her heart is broken. She will never see you again. 
She will be a servant to me, if I will let her. She 
detests you. There, that is the business. And 
I tell you, the sooner you go away the sooner will 
her heart open to you again. Oh, my dear friend, love 
is very near to you, I think. You do not need 
to tell me of your night. Come, let me look. No, 
there is not a gray hair, not one. But Unes, and a 
stiff mouth, and tired eyes. I am so sorry, and I do 

not envy you the scene with your giant brothers 

'What, has he come back again, the bad penny?' 
Never mind, Algy. When do you go?" 

"Oh, now, in a minute: quite soon." 

"Off you go then. Tell: it is worse than the den- 
tist's or confession — but you do not have to do that." 

"I want to see her first," I said. 

"Tchal Not a bit of it I You come back to her 
when you can, and do not be too quick. Come back 
to heal her when she wants to be healed. Come 
back and say, * Here I am, Milor Peppril, and I wish 
to marry you.' I will tell her what a great Milor you 
are, and of the honor of the family, and all I can say 
for you. And she will say, the poor little one, 
she will say, 'To marry the daughter of a thief!' 
And I shall say, 'That is love.' Algy, my dear, I 
know what you have done for her, and what you have 
suffered, and I — I kiss your hand for it. You are 
a good man, and the best of it is you don't know it. 
Now, nm away." 
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I took her hand and looked into her jolly, dancing 
eyes. "If you knew what I thought of you, . . . " 
I began. 

"There," she said, blushing a little, "I am con- 
ceited enough already. Now go, and Grod bless you, 
and all will come right." 

"I wish I thought so!" said L "I hate this 
business." 

"Look here, Algy," she said, "the laws of society 
were not made for a joke — no. You cannot live on 
stolen money, and you cannot live in the same house 
as a brother to the lady you want to marry, and you 
mayn't pretend to be dead when it's better you should 
confess to being alive. No. You are flesh and 
blood, and the strain is too much. Now run along, 
my great large friend, and go to your fogs and badly 
cooked vegetables, and bring back — what do you 
call it? — a clean sheet." 

"You will write to me?" 

"Who is the stage manager of this?" 

"Oh, very well," said I, "only I shall be anxious." 

"Anxious of a strong, warm-hearted girl who has 
had a severe shock? I tell you, I believe you 
would not be far wrong if you brought back a license 
to be married here in Paris." 

"I wish I thought so." 

"Are you so great, my friend, that the trains and 
boats will wait for you?" 

" Good-bye, Polly, then. You will write." 

"Silly fellow. I tell you, if she has the measles 
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I will write. Do not come back for a week at least. 
Au revoir." 



I had not seen an English railway refreshment 
room for years, or an English policeman, or bought a 
London evening paper, I had forgotten how I loved 
the little garden coimtry, with its neat fields and 
hedges, and jolly villages and churches among the 
trees. I caught myself smiUng inanely, I foimd it 
difficult to keep from exclaiming about quite ordi- 
nary things we passed in the train. And the famil- 
iar names of the stations fascinated me. 

Charing Cross, and the examination of luggage, 
and the friendliness of the porters, and the soimd of 
English being spoken all round me — it was like a 
dream. And for the life of me I could not think of 
a hotel. I explained to the porter that I had been 
abroad for some years and wanted to find a hotel, 
and he did it for me in a twinkling. / 1 said a small 
hotel, thinking of my purse, and he named one, and 
told the cabman, and thanked me for a shillii^, and 
so sent me whirling out into London. 

I dined in the little hotel — ^in one of the side 
streets leading from the Strand to the river it was — 
and I ate all those things I had promised myself on 
the island, awfidly simple English things, a chop and 
a grilled sole, and apple charlotte and cream, and 
beer. Then I wrote to Bramwell and asked for an 
appointment in the morning; then I tore the letter 
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up because I didn't know how to sign it. And then I 
went to a music-hall and heard a man sing the very 
same song I had heard years ago, and I should 
like to have shaken him by the hand. 

And underneath, all the time, my heart was longing 
for Susette. 

My hotel being quite close to the Temple, I 
walked there, I walked through those quiet digni- 
fied courts and past the Georgian houses and the 
plane trees and sparrows and the brass plates and 
the hurrying clerks, and gentlemen in wigs and gowns 
talking to other gentlemen in wigs and gowns as 
if all the world hung on their words. But all I over- 
heard was — "Did you back Templar?" And the 
answer, "No. She ran third, didn't she?" "Not 
a bit, old boy, twenty to one, and she romped 
home." 

Then I foimd "Bramwell, Arkenshaw, and Bram- 
well" on a plate; and I remembered that I had once 
been there with my father, who always .asked for 
Arkenshaw because he was dead, and he said, "A 
dead solicitor? What did he charge for dying?" 

The office was the last word in respectability: tin 
boxes, blue paper, calf-bound books, and an elderly 
gentleman with white whiskers, who asked me my 
business. 

"I want to see Mr. Bramwell." 

Had I an appointment? ... I had not. He 
looked at the ceiUng as if to say, "Here comes one 
who has no appointment. What does he ejcpect?" 
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Then he asked my name, and I told him. ''Mr. 
Bast" — and he melted a little, seeing my youth, 
I suppose, and my ignorance, and said, "We do a 
great deal of work for the family, sir, if , as I suppose, 
you are one of the Bast family." 

He seemed so relieved when I said I was, and he 
asked, "What Mr. Bast shall I say?" So I said, 
"Just say Mr. Bast, and he will imderstand." 

But when I went into the inner room at last there 
was Tommy BramweU in his father's chair. 

I said, "Mr. BramweU?" to see if he would 
recognize me. "I expected ..." 

"My father has been dead two years, Mr. — Mr. 
Bast," he said, looking me up and down. 

"So you've got the job, Tommy," said I. 

He jumped. He upset all the dignity of the law, 
as well as the inkpot, and while we both mopped 
up the mess with blotting-paper he kept shaking me 
by the hand, and as both of us had hands covered 
with ink, the result was most entertaining, and must 
have shocked the bust of Plato over the Chippendale 
bookcase. 

"I thought you were dead — ^by gmnl" he kept 
saying. 

And, in the interval of saying "Pass the blotch — 
there's more ink here," I said, "I'm not dead, old 
chap, but I'm in an awful mess." 

We had been at school together, and great pals, and 
I think the elderly clerk thought we were mad when 
he came in with a note. 
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At last I managed to get out: "Look here, Tommys 
who is in my shoes?" 

"No one," said he. 

"No one?" 

It took some time to tell, but I heard it all, deeply 
interested. Ernest had been drowned trying to save 
me. I felt very ashamed and sad about Ernest. 
I had never liked him, and he had given his life for 
me. Ernest always did the right thing, and danger 
and death did not find him wanting. And Arthur 
had come home, and was administering the estates. 

"And the title and money?" I asked. 

"Arthur refused to do a thing for seven years," 
said Tommy Bramwell. "He had a kind of queer 
idea you would turn up. Nobody could persuade 
him, so he had his own way. He's a jolly fine chap, 
is your brother Arthur." 

"I should think he was!" said I. Then I told my 
story, and in the middle of it I said, "Don't be 
an ass, Tommy, you don't look a bit like a real 
solicitor." For he was sitting back with the look 
on his face that gained him the name of Owl at 
school. 

My accoimt of Susette was tamed by the ojfice 
and the books and the feeling that sentiment cost 
so much a heart-beat in this room. I said, at the 
end, "So I want to go back and marry her, and I 
haven't got a bob." 

Tommy jumped out of his chair, nearly upsetting 
the inkpot again, and rang a bell. 
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"Bring the — er — the Peppril estate book for the 
last six months." 

"There," he said triumphantly, "that's Arthur 
and me. We've done that." 

"You mean these figures?" 

"Yes. Six months. That's your bank balance. 
Bank balance, old fellow, just cash in hand — ^just a 
bit to go on with. Results of the half year, not 
counting the money invested in the other years." 

"Six thousand poimds." 

"That's the little bit. The show pays now over 
twelve thousand a year. Arthur takes a couple of 
thousand, and we thieves here get what pickings we 
can. So, as it's one o'clock, you shall stand me a 
thmnping limch. Want some cash?" 

I was dumfoundered, and asked for a ten-pound 
note. 

"Going it a bit gentle," he laughed. "Algy, I'll 
give you a himdred, and then you can send that 
suit to a museiun, hat and all. It's awful." 

I was thinking of what I could buy for Susette. 

We limched and talked, and I think he was inter- 
ested. At last I said, "Shan't I scare Arthur into 
a cocked hat?" 

"We'll drop him a hint," he said. "Then you 
follow it up by the next train. I envy you, you 
know. I've been mugging away in the oflice while 
you've been climbing for bananas and riding on 
tortoises. Oh, well, it's the way of the world. Any- 
thing you want to see, I'll take a day off. I know. 
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I'll take you to the bank and introduce you, and get 
you a check-book. Good idea, what?" 

"Splendid I" said I. "I can't pay for this limch 
with a check for a hundred pounds, by the way." 

"Here you are," said Tommy, handing me some 
gold. "No one can say I don't help the rich." 

The next morning saw me in the train for my old 
home. I had written to PoUy, giving her Bramwell's 
address, in case of letters. How I longed for news 
of Susettel 
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THE ARTHX7RIAN LEGEND 

AS I Stepped out of the train — a stranger; I 
realized what immense distances I was from 
the habit of my youth. The station, the 
stretch of road, even the trees and hedges seemed to 
have stood unaltered, but I alone to stand alone, 
a figure from the past in this familiar company. 

I decided to walk the two miles to my old home, 
and seemed to excite no small amoimt of curiosity in 
the station-master and his staff, since I was the only 
passenger to leave the train, had no luggage, and no 
one to meet me. To the rustic mind, accustomed to 
dwell on trifles, these things were of considerable 
importance. 

This railway station was intimately linked with 
my past. From it I had gone, holding in my tears, 
to my first school; from it I had gone to another 
school, to the university, to London, to Paris. And 
every inch of the country through which I passed 
spoke to me of the days long past. Here I had 
jumped a gate; there I had shot my first rabbit; 
here my horse had refused a fence and I had been 
thrown. The very scent of the air put me back into 
knickerbockers; the very shapes of the trees brought 
back the treble into my voice. 
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With all these things Susette had no part. De- 
votedly as I loved her, I could not see her in these 
surroundings. The bleak but beautiful stretches of 
heath and heather, the scent of gorse, the stern regi- 
ments of pine and fir trees made, to my mind, no 
backgroimd for a child of the South Seas and 
Paris. 

Nor could I see myself living always in that wistful 
beauty, occupying myself with the minute excite- 
ments of a coimtry life, the meets, the big shoots, 
the days of fishing. A child passing me in the road 
dropped a curtsey and passed on. I felt at once the 
lack of the patriarchal spirit which warmed to these 
sights, these shows of deference, and the minor 
jealousies and major cares of a parochial existence. 
My father had felt the restraint of it and had taken 
himself away, and now, I thought, he lay there in 
the churchyard with his ancestors imder the imchang- 
ing daisies and the turf that our Norman ancestors 
trod. 

Some men are born squires. They love the soil 
from which they spring, they love the trees, the 
lawns and terraces of years-old gardens, and they 
are a great people, people in whom the spirit of their 
country lives and moves and has its being. To them 
the lichen on old roofs, the boscage of deep woods, 
the placid murmur of streams is company, books, 
art, everything. My grandfather had been just 
such a man; justice-loving, stern, but kind at heart, 
all his life-interests had centered — as had his father's 
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before him — on these few thousands of acres. He 
rode hard, drank good wine, read few books, smoked 
enormously, and died in the bed in which he had 
been bom, of the gout. He had thought the French 
an effeminate race, and their language beneath con- 
tempt; an artist of any kind he considered an out- 
law, a Roman Catholic one most surely on the road 
to hell, and was most particular in his definition of 
the word gentleman. I admired and honored him, 
but I was not of his ilk. It remained to be seen if 
Arthur had developed the capacity for ruling in his 
place. 

The policeman passed me, wheeling his bicycle. 
A niunber of carters limibered past on magnificent 
horses. I came to the crest of a slight rise in the road, 
and saw our house nestled among the trees. Saxon, 
Norman, Crusader, Yorkist knight, and wide- 
breeched Elizabethan sea dogs had looked on that 
spot and called it home. And when I looked and 
saw the smoke ciurling lazily from the chimneys, I 
saw, instantly, another picture: the little room in 
my flat in the Boulevard Raspail, and knew that was 
home to me. 

It was a curious thing that at that moment there 
shoidd come over the hill, from the other side, one of 
those wandering Italian boys who roam England 
with a concertina and a shivering monkey. They 
carry the tang of the sun with them, the world of 
olive trees, oranges, blue skies and dazzling white 
towns is in their dark expressive eyes. The reckless 
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spirit of adventure tosses in their hearts. We two 
were aliens in a strange land: so I felt. 

I drew nearer to my home. I could name fairly 
accurately the inhabitants of each white cottage: 
Dewish, Burdon, Joy, Diamond, Forrester, all good 
English names. Big, fine women stood at the doors 
of some, calling to rosy-faced children, and eyeing 
me, curious of a stranger in the place. Had one 
stepped back several hundred years things would 
have been much the same: woodmen, sawyers, a 
wheelwright, a shepherd, carters and laborers, all 
the clustered interests of an estate. Here came a 
man in waders, with an eel trap over his shoulders, 
taking it home for the mending. Here, in the road, 
a man broke thousand-year-old flints from the gravel 
pits. A shepherd, crook in hand, most ancient of 
implements, his dog by his side, went to his dinner. 

And I, who had seen the turtles on a white coral 
beach, and fish like rainbows, and the sharp fins of 
sharks; I whom the wind of love had touched under 
burning skies, felt a stranger to this rustic simple 
peace. And Susettel like an orchid in a cottage 
garden, wrong, out of place, impossible. 

Here were the gates, my gates, with dragons on 
their stone pillars holding shields, and on the shields 
such heraldry as told me of my ancient lineage. But 
I, bom master of a few acres, holding four villages 
and four churches in my hand, was now a citizen of 
the world, and had foresworn my foothold here for 
ever. 
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The unmistakable click of ball on cricket-bat from 
tbe pitch near the house. I took a dozen paces 
down the avenue of chestnut trees and saw my 
brother Arthur. 

Before him, at the wicket, a small boy stood, son, 
I remembered, of the clergyman who had buried 
my father. Behind the wicket a girl of about fif- 
teen, with long golden hair, her l^s encased in 
wicket-keeping pads and stretched wide apart. 
A small fat child, like an apple in trousers, stood 
at mid-on. 

"Now, hold your bat straight, old chap," said 
Arthur. " Gladys, stiunp him if he steps out of the 
crease. Ready?" 

"Clean bowled, middle stimip!" cried the apple 
child. " My innings." 

I stepped across the grass. 

Arthur saw me, and stood stock still for a minute. 
Then he chucked the ball to the girl. "Your turn to 
bowl," he said. 

"Arthur, old chap!" said I. 

"I say — dash it — ^I say — I'm simply — dash it — 
come inside. Good old Algy!" 

We walked together without another word toward 
the house. Dear, splendid, inarticulate Arthur! 
The soul of honor. The born squire. Playing and 
living, as is their magnificent manner, the game 
which we Englishmen class with chivalry — cricket. 

When we were in the big library he shook my arm 
violently. I don't think either of us wanted to speak 
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much. I think we each knew the words, but were 
afraid to utter them because they were so simple. 

"I say," he said at last, "it's an awful bore, but 
those kids are coming to Itmch." 

"The parson's kids?" 

"Yes; jolly fine youngsters." 

"So I thought." 

There was a long pause, during which we each lit 
a cigarette. 

"Well, aU I can say is," said Arthur, "that I'm 
jolly glad. I'm damn glad, old chap, and that's 
all about it. I had a feeling. I say — ^f or heaven's 
sake, let's have a drink." 

"I've seen Tommy Bramwell," said I. 

"So that's the meaning of the chap's note. Well, 
I'm jiggered! 'Don't be surprised if you see some- 
one you've expected for a long time.' I say — ^it's 
nearly bowled me over. I say, grub'll be here 
directly. You'd like to see the new bath-room, I 
expect — top hole. I had it put in — sort of in 
memory of old Ernest. You remember, he used to 
grouse about the rotten old place we used to have. 
I knew you'd turn up, old chap. We'll have a tre- 
mendous time. Where the blazes is that chap with 
the drinks? Chater makes a cocktail now. Here 
he is. Steady, Chater, do you know who this is?" 

Old Chater, butler for many, many years, looked 
at me. "Master Algy!" he said, shaking all over. 
"It is Master Algy, isn't it?" 

I put out my hand. 
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''Thank God for the day, Master Algy. Bigger 
than your father. I'm very glad to see you here 
again, sir." 

I don't know what we should have done without 
those children. I told most of my story before them 
and their eager questions and excitement helped to 
ease the situation. Only the elder boy was upset 
there was a girl in it. 

"A gurll" he said. 

"Yes," I answered, "a French girl." 

"French!" with some contempt. 

"You eat your pudding," said Arthur. 

"I'm glad there was a girl," said Gladys. "It 
makes it so much more romantic." 

"Romantic!" said the boy. "No savages?" 

"None," I said. 

So the story came out, bit by bit. Except the 
great story, my own story. 

When we were alone I told Arthur as well as I 
could. 

"Well, all I can say is," he said, "I'm jolly glad. 
And now you come here and look after the old place. 
I'm really awfully bucked about it. It's extra- 
ordinary, isn't it?" 

"I'm not coming here," said I. 

The place, the situation, everything fitted him 
like a glove. Not a word did he say of himself, of the 
probable deprivation of all he enjoyed heart and 
soul; not a word of his altered circumstances. But 
he gave to me with both hands all that his love could 
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V 

give, and gave it freely and without thought or 
hesitation. 

I stood with my back to the fire and told him 
everything. About Susette's father, about my love 
for her, and about himself and what I proposed to 
do. He smoked hard and did not interrupt me once. 

"I want you, " I said at the end of the long recital, 
"to nm this place and live in it, just as you are 
doing now. Rim it for me. I've got to stick to the 
beastly title, I suppose, but the place is yours by 
Nature, it is only mine by inheritance." 

**Stop a bit, old chap," said he. "It's a rotten 
subject, but I've spent a good deal of money on the 
place where it needed it, and I had an idea of de- 
veloping it a bit more. It pays, you know. Now, 
if you're going to cut a dash " 

"Can I have three thousand a year?" 

"I say — don't be an ass. It's yours, the whole 
boiling." 

"Look here, Arthur. This isn't easy to say, but — 
but I want you to do the thing properly. You. Do 
you see what I mean? You'll marry, and all that 
sort of thing. I insist. You are keeping up the 
place for me. Understand?" 

He got up and walked about the room, the room 
which was by all the rights of Nature his. 

"There's an easy ten thousand a year — easy — ^now 
things are square. Old Bramwell did wonders. 
There's some land in Chicago that belonged to 
mother, that fetched a heap. We sold it. Lots of 
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things have turned out trumps. If you'll be a 
splendid chap and give me two thousand I'll work 
it. That gives you eight" 

"I only want three/' 

"Then I'll chuck it!" he said, wheeling round in 
front of me. 

I remember that my hand shook as I put it on his 
arm. "You won't chuck it," I said. "You love it, 
every bit of it You are just the chap to do the whole 
thing properly. I tell you what I'll do, and that's 
final. Halves." 

"Let's stroll roimd the garden," said Arthur. 

Then it appeared that old Chater had warned the 
servants, and I had to go through lines of bobbing, 
saluting people saying, "Welcome home, my lord." 
A very tr3dng ordeal. 

Arthur showed me all he had done. The spirit of 
the place was in him; boy as he was he had the grip 
and power of working a large estate. It was in his 
blood to organize and command. 

"You don't want to live here?" he asked at last, 
in a puzzled voice. 

"No," I answered finaUy, "I don't" 

"Well, I'm dashed if I understand it" 

"Halves," said L "I'll fix it with Tommy. He'll 
do the thing in order. I shall bring her here, of 
course, to see the place. You'll love her." 

"Damn rum go, isn't it? See that thing they've 
put up over there? That's for Ernest." 

Through the trees I could see a white cross in the 
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churchyard. We opened a little gate, crossed the 
road, and went up to the churchyard and the cross. 

"Simply chucked himself after you," said Arthur. 
"Good old Ernest. We had an awful time getting 
clear afterward, and we cruised about for weeks. 
Old Prettyjohn nearly went off his head. So did I. 
But I had a sort of hope, and somehow it became a 
certainty, that you were all right And here you 
are. Good old Algy. There's the guvnor's grave. 
Rtmi chap, the guvnor. Pettigrew's married and 
making a fortune." 

"And you?" 

"Oh, I've heaps of time yet. You'll stay here a 
bit, won't you? We'll have a tremendous time." 

"Until I get a letter calling me back." 

And then I told him as well as I could why I 
wasn't married already. 

"Girls," said Arthur profoimdly, "are the most 
extraordinary dashed things in the world." 



I hungered for a letter for eight dajrs, and when it 
came it was so terse and tantalizing that it tore my 
heart-strings: 

"Please, Algon, come back. Polly says you are 
to come. I am good again. — Susette." 

The first possible train saw me off to London. I 
had to go to see Bramwell to get him to arrange 
things for me, and coming out of his office I ran into 
the la3t man I expected to see. Rawlinson, 
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"Well, you are a lucky devfll" said Tommy 
Bramwell, when Rawlinson had finished speaking. 

"He planked up at the right moment," said 
Rawlinson. 

" Walks into my oflBice one morning/' said Tommy, 
"and says, 'I'm not dead.' And claims a title and 
a great fat income. And a few days later you come 
in and say, 'Where's Bast? I've got a fortune for 
him.* Well, Algy, what are you going to buy? 
The earth?" 

I bought a ring. 

And so to Paris again. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

BEGINNING OF A NEW ROMANCE 

T ¥ THERE should I find her? How shoidd I 

Y Y find her? The spring day threw its sweet 
careless message to me. Love, Love, 
Love, sang the wheels of the train. Sussette, sang the 
birds* The earth was green and every tree dipped 
its budding banner in the breeze. My heart leapt 
faster than the train, and flew on wings to where 
its nest was. 

Every child and every woman I saw seemed to nod 
understanding to me. A lover, a careless, happy 
lover coming from a long pilgrimage. 

The train drew me doser to her every nunute. 
The cab hurried me to her. I saw our windows, ran 
up Polly's stairs, and rang the bell with a beating, 
thmni^ng heart. In my pocket was a special license 
secured by the faithful Tommy. Would they never 
open the door? 

Polly was alone in her room, and I cried, "Where 
is she?" 

Her hands were out, and I clasped them. 

"Oh, Algy, you are impetuous I You. Calm 
yourself, and I will tell you in time. She is not here." 

"Not here?" I cried. " Where is she?" 
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"She is in yotir flat, waiting." 

"Waiting!" I said. "I must go at once. For- 
give me, Pofly, won't you?" 

"You must wait a Kttle while. You see, you are 
earlier than we thought, and she has gone to prepare 
' for you. Give her time, the dear little one." 

"Tell me," I said, "is she ?" 

"She will tell you herself." 

"Did she miss me?" 

"Now look here, mon amiy if she missed you she 
will tell you herself. If she is changed you will see 
for yourself. But for me . . ." And suddenly 
tears came into her eyes and flowed down her 
cheeks. 

"Oh, what is it, my dear, good Polly?" I said, 
kneeling by her couch. 

"It is so good to see, Algy. Love is so very, very 
beautiful, and it is so young and so sweet. And — 
oh, be careful, my dear, and get all the sweetness out 
of it, and make it last for ever. There, I am stupid. 
But you will go out of my life, and I shall mind." 

"You will mind? We shall see you often, very 
often, Polly. I'm as rich as — as blazes. Heaps of 
money. I'll tell you everything directly." 

"And the giants?" 

"There is only one. I must go now." 

"JEA bien. Bless you, my friend." 

"Polly, no man ever had a dearer friend than you. 
Thank you — thank you — thank you for all you have 
done," 
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I flew down the stairs. I tore up my own. 
Laure opened the door. I could have kissed her. 

"Where is she?" I asked. 

'* Go into the sitting-room.** 

I opened the door. It was empty. But flowers 
filled the room, bowls of flowers, jonquils, violets, 
narcissi, branches from budding trees. 

Slowly the door was opened and Susette stood 
there. A new light in her eyes, a new shyness over 
her. My voice left me. I held out my arms. 



THE END 
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